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6 Inding here to treate of the Att of 
A Logicke in our vulgar tongue , for 
the profit of thoſe my ( ountrey- 


4 men, that are not learnedin for- 


Q 7 T ] raine tongues: I thinke u no ſhame. 


nor rebberie to borrow termes of- 

the [aid Art from the Latines, af*: 

well az they-did from the Greekes: and ſpecially ſuch 

termes 'as cannot bee aptly expreſſed in our natiue.. 
ſpeech © and yet therewith I doe not forget plamly to 
ſhew the fignification of enery ſuch terme, ſoas euery 
man may eaſily Þnderſtand what each terme figni- 
fieth : thinking it much better 0 to doe, thento fame. 
new words pnproper for the purpoſe, as ſome of late. 
haue done. And as my minde ts hereby to pleaſe the. 
Pulearned, that are defirows of learning, hauing both 

' Lood wits, and alfo good difpofrionwnh apneſſe to 
learne. So my hope 1s not to offend the learned , who, 
T am ſure doe well allow of Ariſtotle, in {aying, that 
enery good thing, the more common it be, the better it 
us : nexther are they ignorant, that in old time pa#t, 
4ſwell the Greekes as the Latmnes , of what Arte foe, _Þ 
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part, in his owne Villgar ſpeech, Euery man is not 
able in theſe coſtly dayes , to find either himſelfe or 

=_ ' bi rewroirs of whom if God notwith- 
in ſanding hath induzd'wi 
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tha hnely wit, and made_ 


be may by his owne induſtry , attaine Þnto right. good 
knowledge,and be made thereby the more able to glo- 
rifie God; and to profit his Countrey,, Traly, I fee no 
eauſe why the learned ſhould diſdaine , or bee miſcon- 


| 3 |  renithat ſuch Manor Child ſhould bee freely taught. 


this off any other g00d Arte , without any coſt or 


bope, that with this my labour, I ſhall greatly profit 
and. pleaſure the Vnlearned , and not hinder or diſ- 


*  d@Ozeſtions,, and that. ſuch Queſtions, both fimple and 
= compound doe ſpring of words, the firſt Part of my 
F -—- Booke ſhall treateof Words, ſhewing which bee 
I 15 p07 89. which bee Compound, and alſo which com- 

prehend more,and which comprehend leſſe : and which 
be of affinitie, and which bee not : leauing out no ne- 
ceſſary Rules belonging thereunto , that are- taught. 
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him ſo apt to learning, at hauing ſome helpe at home, 


(1 [- | charge. Wherefore arming my - ſelfe with aſſured: 


pleaſe the learned , I-will boldly follow mine enter- 
prige , and here briefly ſhew the order of my ſaid 

Worke , which © dinided into fixe Parts or Bookes - 
for (ith Logicke i chiefly occupyed in diſcuſSing of 


- ' ether by Ariſtotle, or by any other Moderne Writer. 
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| Secondly , becauſe all fample ueſtions conſiſting of » | z { 
= fingle words, are to bee diſcuſſed by Definution and © 
* Dimſion : the ſecond Part treateth of them both, 

2 and therewith ſheweth alſo with what methode and 
2 # order ſuch ſimple (ueſtions are to be handled, Third- 
"= by, becauſe all compound () neſhons are to bee diſcuſſed 
by reaſoning or argumentation , and that euery kind 
of argument doth conſiſt of Propofitions : the third 
Part treateth of a Propoſition , and of all things be« 
longing thereunto. Fourthly , becauſe no ſound ar. 
ment can be made to prone or difþrooue any thing that | 
is in queſtion, Vnleſſe the Diſputer know from "hence 
to fetch bis proofes : the fourth Part of my Dooke... 
treateth of all the places from whence any argument is 
to be fetched, ' And the fifth Part treateth of Argu- 
EY mentation , and of all the kinds thereof,teaching - 
of] | bow enery kind is to be performed, IT he ſixt 

| and laſt Part treateth of (onfutati- - 
on, ſhewing how all Sophiſti- 

call arguments are to ' 


be confuted. 
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A Poſtſcript. 
f Ear cater this Booke many yeeres paſt ; whileft 1 


ſojourned with my moft deare Brother in Law, Maſter 
Wilian Harnel, a man of moſt fingulart humanitie, and of great 
' hoſpitalitie , at his houſe in Winkborne in Nottinghamſhire, 
not farre from Southwell: yet notwithſtanding vypon diuers ne- 
ceffary conſiderations (as I thought) fince that time moouing 
E- me thereunto, I flill ſtayed it from the Preſſe, vntill now of late 
_ that I was fully perſwaded by divers of my learned friends, to 
=. om itin print, who having diligently peruſed the ſame, and li- 
\ TRE. ing my plaine order of teaching yſed therein,thoughrit amaft 
i 3  neceflary Bookefor ſuch Miniflers as had not 'beenebroughr 
D vp inany Vniuerſitic : co many of which Miniſters thoughGod 
bs had given the gift of vtterance, and great good zealeto ſet 
2 _ forthin good ſpeech the true Chriſtian dorine : yet, if they 
 - ſhould hauetodeale with ſubtil Sophiſters and cauelling Schiſ- 
_— matikes (whereof in theſe dayes, the more is the pittie, there 
#1 are too many)they were not able witbout the helpe of Logicke, 
” to defend the Truth of Gods Word,and orderly to confute ſuch 
falſe Conclufions as perverſe Schiſmatikes and Heretikes are 
= wont to gather out of the very words of holy Scripture : 
— wherefore, through my ſaid friends perfwaſions, I haue now 
atlength commirred my ſaid Booke to the Preſſe, praying 
: all. thoſe that ſhall veuchſafe to reade it, as 
_— thapkfully-ro accept the ſame, as 
| of my partit is friend- 
ly offered: 
| Fate, 
| | F' 
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The Contents of the Chapters con- 
tayned in theſe ſixeBookes of 
Logicke.Þ., 


[ 
| Ee” | Trusz FixsT Booker. 
Treating ofa Queſtion, and of Words, both Sin- 


"is gular and Vniuerfall. 


Hat Logicke ts, of what yy a and whereto : 
ſuch parts doe ſerne, Which bee the two chiefe offices of 

47h Legiths, and wherein Logicke u chiefly occupyed , that 

my i, m diſcuſſing of Queſtions which us done by Definition, | 

==—&Dimiſion, and Argunentation, - Chap. 1, 

* What a queſtion is , and that exery queſtion ** eyther ſimple or 

. oo" alſo of what parts a componnd queſtion co: hſteth (that is 

= fo ) of twoparts,called the Subieft and the Predica'e,ant what 

nj: choſen termes doe jt jomfie. Recanſe all queſtions doe conſiſt of word ei. 


ther oe or c \ in this Chapter are ſet downe three princi. 
b pal din of words, Firt, which be ſmple,and which be compound. 
: Secon which be the firſt mtention, 3 which bee of the ſecond 
= nention:andt , which be ſingular , called in Latine Indiui- 


dua, and which be oninerſall.” Chap.2. 

What Indiuiduum &, «nd «ll the 4 vs e kinds thereof ( hes &) 

: Indinviduum determinatum, Individuum demonſtratiuum , In- 
3 dividuum Yagurm, 48d Jadiuiduum ex hyporheli ( that is to fag ) 
EF db /uppoſtion.+ © Chap.3. 

Of wninerſall words horas [ome are called Predicables, and 
ſome Predicaments, and firſt, of the fine Predicables (that «s Yy Ge- 
nus, Species, Differentia , Proprium , aud Accidens, and how. 
6 One us ,- 19a andlo what oſerthe forme but firft 6 mg 
they of thereft,. 
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EE politio, ante and poſt, fimul, 
> poſition, and how many things 
2X7 or to be contrary oneto another. 

2 s things are ſaid to be one before or after another, 


The manifold ſes of the aforeſaid ten prodicaments,  Chap,x8, 
Of the Poltpredicaments, which are in number five,that is,Op- 
motus, aud habere,and firſt of Op. 

e ſaid to agree together, to be diners, 
| Chap.19. 


How many waye 
Ks Poſtpredicament ſerneth, Chap. 20, 


 andtowhat endi 


Of the Poſftpredicament Simul , ſbewing how many wayes things 


are ſaid to be together. Chap.21. 
Of the Poſipredicament Motus, fhewing how many kinds of mo- 


wings there be. Chap.22. 


How many waye! the word Habere is to be vnderſtoed, Chap. 23. 


Tur SxconD BooXrn®, 


Treating of Definitjon, and of Diuifion, and of 
Mcthode, 


| F Definition, and ſhewing bow many kind: of Definit ions there 
bee. Chap.r. 

How many Precepts are to bee obſerued to makg 4 true defini- 
$109, 2P.2s 
Of Diniſion, and of the diners kinds thereof, Chap. 3» 


How many Precepts are t8 bee obſerued to make a true Dini- 
Chap.4. 


fon, | 
Of HMethod,and of the three kinds thereof, that 1s,(ompaſitine, 


Reſolutine, and Diniſene, and Methode i to be obſarned in handling 
either of a ſimple, or of a compennd queſtion. Chap. 5. 


—_—_— — 
——_ 


Tur TrurinxDd Booker. 


Treating of a Propofition.... 


F a Propeſtion, ſbrwing of what parts it confifteth , and how 


MAN} WaJes it is dinided , and what queſtions are tobee —_ 


properties doe belong to that Predicament, yas 1 


7 7 | ! k — L XY . bs 
be a 5 ua 


o,ARio,Paſſio, Vbi,Quando, Situm 


Quantitas, Quaiitas, 
eſt, Ions ia *Chap.6. * 


Of the foure pies, ad ſoewing which they bee, andto 
Dro they ſerne; .._ - | Chap.7. 
Of the ten Pridicadigutt hu ſpeciall, ſoewing what faves w, 
and how many kinds there be, and what {Say it hath, whereto ts 
added the T able of Subſtance. | Chap.s, 
Of Lnaniine, beth whole and broken , called in Latine, Quanti- 
ras continua, & diſcreta, and of the divers kinds of both quants- 
ties, and what properties quantity hath , whereto is added a Table of 
guant Hit, Ch ap. 9, 
Of Quality, and of the fonre kinds thereof, and in this Chapter 
are y / > the 4 intelletinall habits, that us, [ melhigence, $ CIences 
Prudence, Art, and Sapience :it ſheweth alſo what properties quali= 
the bath, and to exery of the fonre kinds of quality is added bu proper 
Table. Chap.1o, 
Of Relation , and of the kinds thereof, together with «Table 
fhewing enery kind , and finally what Properties Rn" hath. 
Chap.11-. 
Waoat Attion #,and how it k i dinrded, and what aropertie be- 
long therewnre. © | ; Chap. 1 2. 
' What Paſſion mY 6 2. properties doe belong therennto, 


+. x had «I 3o 
What the Predicament V'bi is , and bow it is divided, ardmba 


What the Predicament Quando is , how it 5 dinided, 

perties belong therennts, \ _._ Chop Fo 

What the Predicament Situm efle is, what itcomprehendeth, al- 
ſo what Deſcriptions are to bee fetched from this Predicament , "and 


what things are ſaid to alter their ſituation, and frally what pro- * | _ 


perticit bath, to which Predicament NV 4 briefe Table. 
S ._....-* Chap.F6; 

 Thediners ifications of the Pj 

op once with a Tad 
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The manifold oſetof the aforeſaid tenpredicaments, 
Of thePoltpredicaments, which are in number fiue,that is,Op. 
poſitio, ante aud poſt, fimul, motus, avd habere,and firft of Op. 
are ſaid to agree together, to be diners, 


poſition, and how many things 

or to be contrary oneto anot Chap.1g. 
How many wayes things are ſaid to be one before or after another, 

and towhggnd ts Poſtpredicament ſerneth, Chap. 2, 
Of the Poftpredicament Simul , ſhewing how many wayes things 


are ſaid tobe together, Chap.21. 
Of the Poſipredicament Motus, ſhewing how many kinds of mo- 


wings there be. hap. 22. 


How many wayes the word Habere « to be vnderſtood, Chap.,2 3. 
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Tur SxconD BooXrn, 


Treating of Defipitjon, and of Diuifion, and of 
Methode, 


| F Definition, and ſpewing bow many kind: of Definitions there 
bee. Chap.r.. 


How many Precepts are to bee obſerued to makg 4 true defini- 
$202, Chap.2. 


Of Diniſion, and of the diners kinds thereof. Chap. 3, 


How many Precepts are to bee ebſerued to make a true Dini- 
Chap.4. 


fon, 

Of Hethod,and of the three kinds thereof, that 1s, ("ompaſutine, 
Reſolutine, and Diniſine,and Methode i to be obſerned in handling 
either of a ſimple, or of acompennd queſtion. Chap... 
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THE Tainrd Booxre. 


Treating of a Propofition... 
and bow 


| F a Propefition, ſbewing of what parts it conffteth , 
WR MANY WAJES H is divided m"_ LENS 3c are tobee _ 
A | 6- 
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 Mlaincy few. Ajorbis Chipres Nrowerh to what end ſuch manifold 
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ſtance, qualitie, and quamuitie. 233.371 oe &eDSS. 1, 
© \Of the three properties belonging to a ſimple Propoſition, that ic, 


Oppoſition, E quinalency, and Conner ſion, -  Chap.2, FX 


Of the Lawes and condit1ons belonging to the foure Oppoſites, and 
aloof the threefold matter of a Propoſuton, that u, Naturall, Ca/n- 
all, and Remote, andihen of Oppoſuton , ſhewrmng how, many wayes 
firple propoſitions are ſaid to be oppoſite one ts another, Chap.z. 

Of the Equizalency of ſimple propeſitions, * Chap.4 
Of the Connerſion of ſmple propojitions , ſhewing how manifold it 

is, . Chap.s. 
Of a modal! Propoſition, and of the two kinds thereof that is 5.834 
Conmntt and Dijuuntt, ED Chap.s. 

Of the Oppoſition , Equinalency , and Conmerſion , belemging to 
Modal! pr:ip fnions, - | Chap.7. 

Of Opp ſition belonging to Modall prep ſitions. Chap.$. 


Of Equimalency and Conmer ſion of Model prepo/itzons. Chop.g., 


Of an Hypotheticall or compound Prep fir on, ſh: wing how u 15 di- 
wided, that 15, into a Condutonall, Copulunme and Diſinr line, and of 


what parts ut conſifteth, and alſo what things arc to be conjideredin 4 


componnd Props ſirton, Chap.10, 

_ Of the truth and falſheod of all the three kind; of compound Pro- 
"poſitions; firſt , of the Conduonall ; ſecondly, of Copul.ntme; and 
thirdly, of the D:ſuanftine, Chap. 11. 


I I 


-Ture* FovrTn Books. 


Treating of Logical] places. 


VV Hat a place is, and that it i; twofold, that is, exther of Per- 
ſons or of Things, eAgaine, the places of things bee ether 


artificiall or in.r1 ificrall, and the artificrl! places of things are enther 


mward, emward, or meane : and the inartsficrall places of things are 
fixe m number, com preber ded under the place of authoruie, as the 
T able of places ſer downe in the beginning of this Chapter doth 
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ding to the Sehooiemen , that 15, mio Maxime, and difference of 
Haximes. Chap.1. 
Examplerof allthe ps belonging to pepſin, Chap. 2s 
s Of the places of things, and fiſt of aruficiall places , whereof 
* ſome be inward ſome omtward, and ſome meane: and firfl of inward 
places, whereef {ome belong to the ſubſtance of things , and ſome doe 
accompany the ſubſtance , giumng examples of enery pace, together 
with therr proper Maxime; or generall Rules, belonging to the ſame, 
and how Arguments are to be fetched from enery ſuch place,etther af- 
firmatinely or negatinely or both wayes. Chap.3. 

Of omtward places, ſhewing how Arguments are ta be fetcht from 
enery /uch plaie , rog-ther wh the zenerall Rules or Maxumes bee 
longing foie F Sat | Chap. 4+ 

Of mane places, ginin? examples, Sno ſhewing how Arguments 
are to be fetcht from | wch places, together with the Rules belonging 
therennto, Chap.5+ 

Of the ſfixe inartificiall places comprehended wnder the place of 
author, whereunto is added a T able © f authoritie. «Aud m this 
{Chapter i; not only declared to what end the knowledge of all the fore- 
ſaid places ave ſerne , but al, out ſhewetb by cne example how towſe 
them when need is, ether to proone or to dilate any T heame, winch 
example 11 taken ow of Hunneus.T he Theame whereof 1s thu:Man 
ought to embrace Vertue, | Chap.6. 
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TrwE Firr BOOXKkere, 


Trenting of Argumentation ; and of 
Demonſtration. 


OQ F Argumentation, and f the fonre kinds thereof i in general, 
and alſo of the firft principles of a Syllogiſve ,a/wellmateriali as 
regular, 

What a $ 'yllogs,s me is, how it is dinided, and of —_ parts ut conf - 
fteth that 13, of matter and forms. 


What that matter and forme is , andthatibe matter confefteth of 
A 2 three 
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three termes and three propoſitions, and the Forme to conſis of Fi. 
gure and Mood. oy what meanes the meane terme or proofe is 
| to befound out. And finally, it defineth the three Propoſitions where. 
of a ſimple Sy llogiſme conſiteth, ſhewing how they are named,and how 
to frame the ſame tomake a true Syllgiſme. Chap. 3. 
. What Figureor Mood is , whereof the forme of a Syllogi/me con- 
ffteth, and how many ſuch Figures there be, and when a Syllogiſme ts 
ſaid to conclude direftly or indireftly : it ſheweth alſs how many 
CMoodes doe belong to every Figure, and how they are named, And 
finaly, what the foureVowels A, e@, i, 0, doe fignifie ne for 
Atood ov Vocable of Art. Chap.4. 
-.#»Certaine rules aſwell general as ſpecial belonging to the three 
F 1gur en, Cha 'Fs 
Examples of the fonre perfett Moodes, belonging to _—_— Fis 
re. | ap.6, 
©” Bm of the fine vnperfett Modes, belonging tothe ff Fi 
"ES ap.7. 
i an of fonwre IMoodes , belonging to the ſecond F "ch 
| Chap.s. 
Examples of the ſixe Moodes, belonging to the third F 7g 
Cha «Y, 
Of a Sylogi/me expoſitory, ſoewing why it is ſocalled, Ch os ON 
Anſwere to an obieftion concerning the three Figures and Moods, 
belonging to the ſame. Chap.rr. 
Of Rednttion, end of the kind; thereof , and alſo of the ſignifica- 
tion of certaine Conſonants inthe words of Art, ſerning to Reduttion, 
| Chap. 1 2. 
Of Reduttion by impoſſibility , ſhewing wnto which of the MrfeB 
Aooars, enery vnperfel Moode ts ro bee reduced by impeſſibilitie. 
Chap.13. 

Of a Syllogiſme made in oblique caſes, and of the fix abilitie, _ 
three deſefts of 4 Syllopiſme. | Chap. 14, 
- Of a componnd Syllogiſme , ſhewing that it is threefold, that is, 
Conditional, Copulatine , and Diſmnfline , and that the trath of a 
componnd Syllogiſme is to bee found ont by reducing the ſame intoa 
| ſimple Syllogiſme . Chap.1 5. 
. Of 4 Conſequent , ſhrwing what it is, and of how many parts 
COM 
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conſeteth , and bow it is dinided , alſo by meanes , and by what 

= Rules the goodneſſe of 4 Conſequent is to be knowne, h Chap.16. 
* Of « Sylogps me demonſtratine , ſhewing what it is, and of what 
P. manner of Propeſitions *# confiſtetb , which Propoſitions are here 
= defined, it ſheweth alſo the three properties belonging to the Predi.. 
XX cate aud Subieft of 4 demonſtratine Propoſition , and alſo ſheweth 
XZ what definitions Ariſtotle maketh of demonſtration , and it defineth 
= what Science 61, and thereby gineth example of 4 Syllogiſme 
Fo fratine, Chep-17: 
ND Of the three things , whereon dependeth the certayntze of Mans 
= knowledge , that is , unmerſall experience, principles, and mans nas. 
"# turall knowledge in indging of Conſequents , ſhewing how principles 
= aredefined by Ariſtotle , and bow they are dinided by the Schoole«. 
= men, | Chap.18, 
"= _ That the Schoole-men doe diuide Demonſtration intotws [ade 
= thatis, either perfelt or vuperfet# , wherein is declared what is tobe 
= obſcrued in cither kind of demonſtration. Chap.19. 
WE: Of Science, Opinion, Ignorance, Wit, and the fare ſciemtiall que- 
ftons. | Chap.20. ; 
Of a Syllogiſme Dialefticall, ſhewing what it is, and of what hinds wil 
of Propoſitions it is made , and what ings are ſaid to be probable t 4 

Againe,u ſheweth how the Schoole-men doe make the matter, where« 

of a Sytlogiſme confiſteth to be twofold, that 15, Materia remota, and 

Materia propinqua, 4nd what each matter comtayneth, And finally, 

it ſheweth the difference betwixt a Dialetlicall Propoſuton., a Pro- 

bleme, and a Poſition, Chap.21, 

Of a /ephiſticall Syllogi/me , ſpewing what it is , and that it may 

be falſe three manner of wayes. «Alſo in this Chapter is declared 
another hinde- of falſe Syllogiſme , called Syilogiſmus falfrgra- - 

t phus. | Chap.2t, 

b. Of Induttion , (hewing what ut 11,and what 1s to be obſerned there- 

= 1n,andthat it is twofeld, that is , perfelt and vnperfeftt, Chap.273, 

"3 Of an Enthimeme , ſhewing whatit is', of what parts 18 conſuſterb, 

aud from whence that kindof Argument is to be fetched. Chap.,24. 

Of anexample, ſpewmg what it is, aud wherein it differeth from 

all the other formes of Arguments , and to what end it ſerneth _ 

; Az 
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places ſuch Argument ts tobe fetched | Chap. 25. 
Of an Argument called Sorites, ſhewing how it proceedeth, and 
wherem ut differeth from the Argument of the Rhetoricians called 
Gradatio. | | | Chap. 26, 
Of duvers other kinds of captions Arguments, and-firſt of Di- 
lemma , ſhewing of what parts ut confiſteth , and how many kinds of 
captions Arguments it. comprebendeth , which ave the/e fonre , that 
ir, Ceratins or horned Arguments, Crocodelites, Alsiltatons, and 
Pleudomenons, every one of which 15 here defined, and example £1- 
wen thereof, Us Chap. 27. 
Of an argiement call;d Enumeratio, ſhewing what it is, and how 
4 i4to be confuted, _ 28, 
Of an Argument called Simplex concluſio , ſhewing what it 
FA Chap. 29. 
Of an. Argument called SubicRio,ſhewing what it is, and that it 
differerh not much from Enumeratio before deſcribed, Chap. 30. 
Of an Argument called Oppoſitio, made of parts a aHag 
wm ap.3T, 
Of an Argument called Violatio, which is more meete to confute 
then to prone. Chap.32.. 
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Tnrz Sixrn Books. 


Treating of Confutationy, 


Onfutation is twofold , whereof the one belongeth1o the Perſon, 
he other tothe Matter tand that of Matter i dinided into two 
kinds, that is, Generall and Speciall, and the generall confutation is 
done three manner of wayes that i5;euther by denying the Conſequent, 
by making diftinftion , or elſe by inftunce , any of which three Wayer, 


when it 1510 be vſed, ir here ſer down, + Chap. 1. 

Of ſpetiall confutation , ſheweng haw it is done, and what order 
Ariftorle ob/erneth wn treating of ſpecial confutation, whoſe order is 
briefly here ſet downe, and ib of an Elench. ©. Chap.2. 
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Of Diſputation, and foeweth bow manifold it ts, - Chap. 3. 

Fins markgs of Sophiftrie , that. ts , Reprehenſio , Abſur- 

dum, Paradoxis, Soleciſmas ,. avd Nugatio , with-their ex- 

E amples. Chap.4. 


= Therebethirteene Fallaxes, whereof fixe doe conſiſt in Words, and 
7 /enen in Things, and firſt it treateth of the ſixe Fallaxes conſiſting in 
EX Words, and ſheweth how to confute the ſame. . Chap.s. 
Of the ſenen Fallaxes conſiſting in Things , and ſhewtth by ex- 

amples how to confute the ſame, Chap.6. 
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OF 
- LOGICKE. 


T he foſt Booke. 


CH A P.' 
Of the arieof Logicke Fa, of the parts andof+ 


feces t 


ah. Hat is Logiche? 
» Lopgicke isan Arr, which tezebeth vs 

to ſous probably on borh. ſides of a« 
oF ny matterthat is propounded,”/ | 
P— Of what und waxy pla fork & 
9 ronff ? vs 5's, 

Of ewo:that js,loventien and Iudge- 
ment, 

Wherets ſerne theſe parti?  - ; 

Tnuention finderb out meete matter to proouethe thin _ 

eeintend : and Tudgement examineth the matrer ,-whet 
be good, or not; and then frameth, diſpoſeth; and reducerh To 
fame Inco due forme of argument. 

What 5s the chiefe end or office of "2 ? 

The chiefe' end or office of Logicke is ewofold: The one to 
diſcuſſetruth from faiſhood in any manner of ſpeech; the other 
i3t0 teach a compendious way to attaineto awy Art or G_ 
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| - And therefore ;t34defiged of ſome; to be the Art of Arts, and 


Science of Sciences ytiot fortharit ceacheth the principles of e.. 
uery Art or Science (forthoſe areto be [earned of the Profeſſors 
of ſuch Arcs orSciences ) but becauſe ir ſheweth the method, 
that is to ſay, the true order and right way that is to bee obſer. 
ved in ſeeking to'come to the perfectknowledge of any Art or 
Scicnce.Of which methodicall part, mine olde friend A. [acome 


Aconiro Tridentino hath written in_the Latine Tongue a.very 


oper and profitable Treatiſe, And theretore I'minde here ts 
Veate onely withthe firſt office, which isto diſcufſe and to dife 
cerne truth from falſhood iniany ſpeechor queſtion that is pro- 
pounded, | 
How « that to be done ?- 
By three (peciall inftruments:that is,.by Definition, Diviſion, 
and Argumenrtation: whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter in their 
pfoper places, In the meavetime, becauſe queſtions are the mar. 


ter wherein Logicke is chiefly occupied, wee will ſpeake firſt of 


a queſtion, | 
CHAP. II. 
Of aqueſtion, andof certaine dinifions of words. 
Hat is a queſtion ? a7” X Io 
' - -A queſtion is a ſpeech whereof ſome doubt is 


+ made and:vitered with ſameinterrogatorie : as, 

How, What, or-Whether : and fuch queſtion is 
"ad either ſunple or compound, | 

Warcb call you fimple; and'which compound ? 

Itis called firple, when the queſtion confiſterh onely of one 
word: as whenT aske what Tuſtice is, or what Fortitude js, and 
fuch like and-isto bee diſcuſſed by defioing 2nd dividing the 
farms. It is'called compound, when it confiſtech of many words 
joyned togertherby rules of Gramar, to make ſome perfe ſen 
tence; as when I aske whetherit beelawfull for the Chriſtians 
to make warre ypon.the Turkes,ornot: and ſachlike queſtions, 
which are co bee diſcuſſed by arguing and-reafoning on both 
ſides: for Definition, Diuiſten;, and Argumentation , as I ſyid 
before,are the three eſpeciall inſtruments whereby Logicke fin- 
dethiout the truth inany doubrfullmarter, Of 


_ © » 


Of what parts doth a compound queſtion conff } - + 
Ofcwo, that is, the ſubietand ns | 
What mean you by theſe words, ſubiett and predicate}.  ' 
IN The ſubie&tis the word or ſentence, whereof anotherword 
7 orfſentence,called the predicate,is ſpa: as when 1foy, Maniv 
oy a ſenſible body; here this word Manisthe ſubief, and ſenſible 
body is the predicate : or each of them may containe' many 
words, as this, To be learned in the Law requireth a long fudy; 
here To be learned in the Law is the ſubie&, and sllthe ret is 


== the pe drk hang Prothe = th ) 
_ How ſhall | know w recher, and ſpecially being prepofteron 
My f et, which the ſubie, and which is the preduc ate ? 2 116} 1” | 
} By asking this queſtion, Who, or What : for that which an. 
ſwereth to this queſtion, js alwaies the SubicR, as in this exam- 
ple: Tt were meettolearne my Grammar perfeAly, before I en« 
ered into my Logicke: here if you aske,What is meer, you ſhall 
find that to learne my Grammar perfeRly is the SubieR, and all 
the reſt $0 bee the predicate, And note that thefe ewo words, 
Subica and Predicate, are faid robee the termes, limits, or ex. 
treme bounds ofa propoſition, wherof we ſhal ſpeake hereafter, 
Sub enery queſtion doth confiff of wor ds, we think e1it were necoſ. 
[ary to ſbew how words are dinided, | 4 
'Of words the Schoolkemen make diuers and manifold divifi. 
-ons, of which I mind here to recite bud three onely,whereof the 
firſt is this:Of words ſome he fimple, which they call Inciplexs; 
and ſome bee compound, which they-call Complexa, Simple or 
| ſingle words , are ſuch as are ſole or ſevered one from another; 
not making any ſentence, as Man, Horſe, Wolfe; : The com- 
.* pound are wordes joyned orderly together by rules; of Grams 
mar, to make ſome perfect ſentence, as Man is a ſenſible body, 
And hereof the queſtions are ſaid to bee cither (imple or com>, 
ound, as hath beene ſaid before, : 
What s, the ſecond dinifion of words ? 
ha words, ſome be of the firſt Intention, and ſome of the ſe. 
= 2 Which ave they ? J Th *5 71 
- -Wordsof the firſt Intention are thoſe, whereby anything is 
(5146 Sa fonifed | 
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fignified or named by the purpoſe and meaning of the firſt Au. 


| thor or Inuentor thereof, 'in any ſpecch or language whatſoe. 


uer it be : as the beaſt whereon wee commonly ride, is called in 
Eneliſh'a Horſe, in Latine Equwe, in Italian Cavallo, in French 


| Chenal. W beds of the ſecond Intention are termes of Art, 23S & 


Noune, Pronoune; Verbe, or Participle, arc termes of Cihorit= 
mar : likewiſe Gem , Species, Proprines, and ey like, aic 
tered of Logicke,  ' 

* Wat is the third dinifionof words? 

Of words ſome becalled /ndwidus,that is to Fay, particula ar, 

or racherfmgular; and-ſome be calledFamerſala,that is to lay, 


| vaiverfall common of generall, 


"x5 vin "CHAP: 111. 
&, Of) tor adrift words, called Indinidia, 


' Hat & Individunnst 
'- '[ndinidunmis that which fi ifierh bur one- 
AY thing ovly, and-can be applyed bur to one thin 
AGE only; as this name, John, or Robert, Gignuficr 1 
wn byt one certaineman, and notmmany. 
" Hewnnauy binds of Indunidanms be there?” 
' Foure, that is, Indiniduwn determinarum , Indinidurm demon. 
#s tins, Indinidewm veagum, and Indiniduums ex byporbeſs, 

. What ts Indinidunm determmatum ? 

Indiniduum dit ermitiateum, that is to ſay, certaine or determi. 
ned, istheproper name of ſome one certaine thiog, whatſoe- 
verit be ; as /ohnor Thomaris the proper name of ſome or ane 
man': againe, Pacephelus is che proper nameof great Alexander 
his Horfe': and ag APEL Py proper name of the chicfelt Ciicin 
England, 

What 1s I diniduns Jranenfruvidecs >? 

Indioidumm demonſtratumns, which4isas much to Ap. ths. 
ing or poi is a common word orname ioyned with a Pro. 
noune demonſtratiue,to ſignifie ſome one certaine thing onely; 
as when we ſay,this man,or that horſe:and /»dinidawans; 
ney rey to ignite particular things, as welin ane 

cnts,, 
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ZX dents as in ſubſtances, then are /ndwidna detryminata: for This, 
or That , and ſuch like Pronounes , doe point out a thing , as it 
were, with the finger, when proper names oftentimes doe faile's 
yes,the Pronoune demonſirativeis of tuch force , as being ioy- 
© ned to the mo!} generall word that is , maketh it /ndinidnunne, as 
{ well as when it is ioyned to the moſt eſpeciail:for,this ſubſtance 
or this body is /nd:n1duum, as well w this man or that horſe, | 
What is [ndimicduunm vagum ? 
Indiniduwm vagum, that is to ſay, wandering or vncertayne,is 
a word betokening ſome one certa+ne thing but not certainly : 
as when I ſay,Therc was a certayne man here toſceke you; by 
this ſpeech is meant but one man , and yet vncertayne who it 
was : and theretore, to make the thing more certayne, we vie to 
= addeſometoken or marke; as we reade in the Adrof the Apo- 
== files, There was « Cerrayne man which was halt and lame from bis 
'? mothers wombe , whom they laid daily before the gate of the Temple, 
> G©c. Andnote, that like as we doe vic indinidna, demonſiratin; 
and determinats, in declaring things either preſent, or certainly 
knowne:ſo in ſpeaking of things abſent, or vacertaivly known, 
we exprefſe our minds oftentimes by iwdiwiaue vage. 
What is Indiuidunm ex bypothefi? f 
Indiniduwm ex bypotheſi,chat is to ſay,by ſuppohition,is 8 word 
which of his owne naturall Ggnification being common and v- 
niuerſall, is made -notwithfianding by ſuppoſition @ fingutar 
= word, andro fignific but one thing onely : as for example, this 
> word, The ſome of Marie, is a commonrterme,and yer by ſuppos= 
2X fitionis made to ſignifie none but Chrift onely :)ikewiſe when 
= welay, The Greeks Poct, we meanc none but Homer, * © 


VS # 


CHAP. 111T. 
Of words vniner fall or general. 


> Hat words ave ſaidto be vninerſall or. generall 2 
Thoſe words are ſaid to be ynivcrſall , which 


y, Pie, are ſpoken of many things, that is toſay, which 
A may be applycd ro many things, or comprehend 
many thipgs, as this word Animal (which is as 


much 
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much co:{ay asa ſenſible body) com 
Beaſt, Fiſh, Fowle,Bird,andeuery thing elſe that hath feeling ind 
moving. | 

How are ſuch words divided? 

Into Predicables and Predicaments, 


Of the flue Predicabler. 


VV Hat call you Predicables? 
Predicables are certayne degrees,or rather pedigrees 
.of words that be of onee#fhoitie, ſhewing which comprehend 
more, and which comprehend lefle. ; 

How many ſuch be there ? | 

There be five, thatis ro ſay , Gewne, Species, Differemtia, Pro- 
rium , & Acciden; : hich may be Engliſhed thus, Generall 
Lind, Speciall kind, Difference, Propertic,and Accident. But we 
thinke it beſt to begin firſt with Speczes, becauſe it is next to /w- 


Of the ſpeciall kind, called in Latine Species, : 


VV-- is Species? ; 
VV -'-- Species is a ſpeciall kind ,. which is ſpoken of many 
things, that is to ſay, ircomprehendeth many things diffetihg 


only in number, in asking the queſtion, what the thing is: as 
' whenIaske, What is John? it is rightly anſwered,to ſay, A man: 
for this word Mans an vniuerſall word , comprehending both 
Jobn,Thomas, Robert, and all other ſingular men, | 
How manifold is Species? | 

: _ Twofold, that is, /nfima and Subalterne, Infima,that is to ſay, 
#theloweſtor moſt ef; peciall kind, is that which comprehendeth 
many things differing only in number, and therefore cannot be 
a generall Find, as Man, Horſe, and ſuch like ſpeciall kinds, Spe- 
Sies fnbaltePva, is that which comprehendeth many things by 

ring io kind, dod:in divers reſpe&ts-may be both genxs and / 
cies, a5 theſewords, Animal or (enfible body, Bird, Fiſh't for this 

word Bird, ip that it comprehendeth divers kinds of birds, 5% 
| Blackbird, a Mauys,a Goldfinch, and wapy ather kindvof birds; 
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uit jt is a generall-kind : butinreſpeR of theſe words, Subſtante, 
nd Z® Body, or Animal, itis but ſpecies. 
| How is ſpecies called of the Greek; ? 
' Iriscalled /dea, which is as much to ſay, asa common ſhape 
**X conceiued inthe mind, through ſome knowledge had before of 
ET one or two /ndinidumms having that ſhape: ſo as after wee haue 
XZ ſeenc one Wolfe,or two, we beare the ſhape thereof continually 
ZZ jn our minds, and thereby are able ro know a Wolfe whenſoe. 
ZZ ver we find him, or (if need be) ro paint him, Bur Geaw exten- 
5 © dethroofarre, and, comprehendeth too many ſpeciall kinds to 
d #7 beſo eaſily painted. And note that ſuch ſhapes or /dee are ſaid” 
=> alſotobeperpetuall. | | 
3 Why arethey ſaid tobe perpetmall? 
9 * Becauſetheycontinuein the mind}, though thethings them- 
Il- _ 27 ſeluesceaſero have any being: as the ſhape'of a Roſe continueth 
e © inour minds in thecold heart of Winter, when there is no Roſe 
- © indeed. And this is the true meaning of Plats touching 1dee,that 


>= is, to be perpetuall in the mind , nor _— from mans intelli.' 
27 gence, as ſome men faine : for yniverſalities are alwayes to bee 
= comprenended in mans mind, but not /nd:imiana : which, becauſe 
> they are infinice,there can be had of them no tertayae ſcietice or- 
#7 knowledge. | | 

= . Of the generall kind , called Genus, 


VV Hat is Genus ? 

Fo ' Genwis 2 generall kind which may be ſpoken of ma-- 

Ea} ny things differing in tpeciall kind, in asking the queſtion, what 

= thething is: asif Iacke, What is man, orhorſe ? Itis rightly 

anſwered,to ſay, Animal: for this word A4imal comprehendeth - 
both man, horſe, lyon, and many other ſpeciall kinds of beaſts. 

Y How is it diaided d 

> JIntotwo,that is, Gen«s moſt generall,and Gewms ſubalternate.- 

3 Waat is Genus moſt generall? ; 

& _Itisthar which ip noreſpect canbeſpecies;as theſe, Subſtance, 

Quantitie, Qualitie , and althe ret of the tea Peedicaments, 

which be the higheſt kinds, comprevending all orher kinds;arfd 

are comprehended of none... FC GUI 7%, 

& 55 L 5 * What 
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What it that which you call ſubalternate? oF 

It is that which in divers reſpe&s may be both gen and ſpe. 
Fies,as theſe, Animal or ſenſible body,ftone,tree,fſh,bird:which ! 
being comparedto their Superiors, as to ſubſtance or body, be * 
ſpeciail kinds: bur if to their Inferiors,as this word ſenſible bo.. * 
dy being compared to man or horſe,or this word fione to a fline 
or Diamond,or this wordtree ro an Apple-tree or Peare-tree,or 
this word fiſh to a Salmon or Pickerell, or this word bird to a 
Mauys or Goldfinch, and ſuchlike, then they be generall kinds, © 
The order of all which kinds, as well gencrall as ſubalternate,as © 
alſo moſt eſpec1all, you may ſee here in the Table following, ta» ., 
ken out of the Predicament of ſubſtance : in which Table, Sub. 
ance is the higheſt or moſt generall kind, vnder which are pla. *: 
ced the lefſe generall or fpeciall kinds , according as they bein * 
degrees high or low, nigh or farre from ſubſiance.Moreouer,on 
each fide of the generall kinds, areſer downe in this Fable the 
differences whereby the ſaid generall kinds are divided cuery 
one into thoſe inferior kinds which it comprehendeth. And the © 77 
like Table may be made of all che reſt of the Predicaments. 2 
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A Table ſhewing the order and degrees of general 
kinds and eſpecial kinds, taken out of the Predt- 


cament of Subſtance, 


Differences, ever ong CDifferences,ZExamples, 
b 


Specifli kinds 
e/fn Angel, 
G ; eA Sprrit, 
uh beth, ae arty of bes without boay, The {onle of a __ 
Ds ws __ ſeparated. frons 
| 7 the body. | 
Compound of: A 
; the foure Ele. 
ments , as al 
: #48#rall bedirs\, 


+ x 


The 4; Elements, 


If wit boy, fo PTL, rr Sfointin, 
a © "Lining, 


—_—_ een _ 


Body com- © £2 St owes 
We. Lexing, > pound & ee Or vnlivting, Metals, 
Hh f her _ Liquor "Of 
Ye 
Againe the £\ . Tree 
- Senſible, lining bodie <0! vnſenſs. Iierbe, 
_ us eyther ble, OShraubbe. 
« The ſenſible Foxre footed beafts 
a body , call "reeps / 
s >» > Reaſonable, A J? Sor _ Or unreaſoe OE ing beaſts, 
h , PLL Animal, nable,# Jrowle, ow 
- © ICs ojther Bird, - 
% a The reaſona- YT 
* Fi ble body is | 
© as man, called 
/ % in Latine | Socrates, Plats, 
e Fs Homo, els *f> and emery other 
- which is 4 ſingular mas. 
< | | off eſpeci- | 
: 3 (44 hind : Cas 3 
Bi > Fs 
T . Of Difference, calledof the Latines, Differentia. 


V Hat is difference ? 


| Difference is that whereby things doe differ one from 
= another, or anything from it ſelfe. 
F How nuany kind: of differences be there ? 
"3 Accarditgto Porphyrine, there bethree kinds, that is to ſay, 
i commogyi, proper, and moſt proper or elpeciall,called of the La- 
tines, , [Frente ſpecifica, . 


Whateall you acommon difference ? F Y 
A cone difference is = ſeparable accident , whereby | 6x 
onething differeth from another, or from it ſelfe: asa hot mat 1 
from a cold, or aman ftanding from himſelfe fitting, | 
; ”Y A C What 
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A prope differcace is ſome inſeparable accident, whereby 
one thing differeriefor another , or from it ſelfe : as the Swan 
by whi diffeteth from the Crow,the gray-eyed man from 
another man that hath blacke eyes, or from bimſelfe, as having 


now an vamotieable skarre in his fate}, whereas before hee had-. © 
.- None, | 


« What is the moſt proptr tifference ? + 
Themoft pore difference, only receiued and allowed of the 

Lopitians, is t 

kind or number, in kingohe queſſio jon 

any thing is, 3$ this word reaſonable 

aske the queſtion , what manner of thing this man or that man 

is, as /obn, Thomas, or Richard,&c,it is oh tly anſwered; to ſay, 


at manner of thing 


A reaſonable body. Likewiſe if I aske whag manner of thing a 
Horſe is, it is truly anſwered, to ſay, Anvnztaſonable body 


- theſe be rhe moſtproper and eſpecial! differences, whereby men 


and bruit beaſts doe differ one from another. 
How avanifoldis the office of « Logicail difference? 
Twofold : theoneto diuidethe generall kind into his eſpeci- 


| all kinds,and the other to conſtitute or make the ſelfe- ſame ſpe- 


cial kinds. Wherefore ſuch differences are ſaid in diuers reſpeRs 
to be ſometimes diviſiue, and ſometimes conftitutiue, yea and 
Gmetimes both ; as theſe differences, corporate and yncorpo- 
rate, living and valiving,ſeofible and yaſenfible, reaſonable and 
ynreaſonable z which, inghat they do diuide ſome general kind 
into other kinds, eyther more ſpeciall, ornot ſo generall , they 
ny be calted differences Rivjfive : butin that __ or 
wake any ſpecisll kind, as this difference reaſonable being ad- 
ded to a ſenſible body, muketh the ſpeciall kind, manzfuch dif- 
ference may be well calied a difference conftituriue; ofrather 


ſpecificacive, as the farmer Table of generall Kitids inddiffe- 


rences dothplainly ſhew. 


what ether dinifiw dec the Swbvolemen make of vis Pugiealt ©) 


They lay that eftheſe differtces fome do extend forther then 
fpme,for ſou way be vppiyed ro wavy ſpeciall kinds,as bainge 


—— — 


ah; : 


at which is ſpoken of many things differing in 


or ynrceaſonable: forif I' 


{RF and = ſen6ble and difference 
- 


*% | ynreaſonable, but the differencEr 
"> to eneſpeciall kind onely, Which is | 


Of Propertie, called aggotixe Proprium, 


= X7 VV i propertiet © 
7 It is anacural inclination or property incident to ogc 
» efpeciallkind, which is to be ynderſoad foure miner of waies, 
Shew bow, $5 6 
Firſ,, it is called Proprium, which ig proper to ane onely kind, 
but not to the whole kind, as to be a Poet or Muſician, is proper 
co man, but not to every man:Secondily, it is called proper that 
belongeth to all the kind, but not to that kind alone : as to bee 
two-footed , belongeth to all mankind, but not to that kind a- 
lone : for all lying Fowles are alſo two-footed : Thirdly, KR js 
ſaid to be proper , when it belongeth to one only Kind and co * 
all that kind, butyer not alwayes: 83 to be hore-headedor 
bald, is proper to man in olde-age , but yet not alwaies : 
Fourthly , it is faid to bee proper , er rather moſt proper, 
which is incident to one kind alone, to all that kiod and al- 
waies, as to haueanaturall aptneſſe co laugh or to ſpeake is 
propet to man onely, to euery man, and alwayes, and therefore 
this kind of propertyis ſaid to þce convertible, with the kind 


applyed bur 


i tbarwhich may 
"WS. ofthe and of ſuch accidents ſome bee called ſeparable, 
- and ſome vnſeparable. 
" * ""Whatv4# ſeparable accident? | 
- 'Aleparable accident is that which may bee caſily ſeparated 
Ra 7 C 2 from 
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'A difference is. ſome inſeparable accident, whereby 
one thing differetifrom another , or from it ſelfe : as the Swan 


by whi differeth from the Crow,the gray-eyed man from go 


another man. that hath blacke eyes, or from himſelfe, as having 


 nowanynmouteable 5karre in his fate}, whereas before hee had. 


none, o | 
« What is the moſt propir uliſſer ence? 


Themoft pOges difference, only received and allowed ofthe - 
th 


Lopitians, is that which is ſpoken of many things differing in 
king or number, in king the q Y 
any thing is, 33 this wor 

aske the queſtion , what manner of thing this man or that man 
is, as /obn, Thowas, or Richard, &c,it is aha anſwered; to ſay, 


A reaſonable body. Likewiſe if I aske whagmanner of thing a 
Horſe is, it is truly anſwered, to ſay, Anvrieaſonable body 


- theſe berhe moſtproper and eſpeciall differences, whereby men 


and bruit beaſts doe differ one from another. 

How wanifoldis the office of « Logicall difference? 

Twofold : the one to diuidethe generall kind into his eſpeci- 
all kinds,and the other to conſtitute or make the ſelfe-ſame ſpe- 


' cial kinds. Wherefore ſuch differences are ſaid in divers reſpeRs 


to be ſometimes diviſiue, and ſometimes conftitutiue, yea and 
Lometimes both ; as theſe differences, corporate and YNCOTPOe 
rate, living and yhliving,ſeofible and yoſenfible, reaſonable and 
ynreaſonable z which, inghat they do diuide ſome generalt kind 
into other kinds, eyther more ſpeciall, ornot ſo general , chey 


be calted differences Givifive : bur in that they confliture or 


ake any ſpeciall kind, as this difference reaſonable being ad- 
ded to a ſenſible body, muketh the ſprciall kind, manyſuch dif. 
ference may be well called a difference confticuriue; ot rather 
ſpecificative, us the farmer Table of generall kinds anddiffe- 


rences dothplainly ſhew. OS . 
What other dinifion dos the Sobvolemen make of viz Zogieal! 


| They ay thateftheſe differtces ſome doextend forther then | 
- ſome, for ſour "ny be vppiyed ro wavy ſpeciall kinds, as haings 


_— 


jon What manner of thing. 
reaſonable or ynreaſonable: forif I 
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7 and yaliving, ſenbble 2nd oe Te Giference 
Yy Cn ynreaſonable, but the differencE ral d;  applyed bur 
4 =" > trooneſpeciall kind onely, Which i — | IPL 
£ | Of Propertte, called igtLatixe Pronrium.. 
d. 
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i ©WO-rooted , vpangeth co all mankind, but not to that kind a- 
".®. lone: for all flying Fowlcs arc alſo ewo-footed : Thirdly, K is 
= fſaidtobe proper , when itbelongeth to one only Kind andco 
2: all thac kind, butyer not alwaycs: 8s to be hore-headed or 
bald, is proper to man in olde-age , but yet not alwajes : 
Fourthly , it is ſaid to bee proper , er rather moſt proper, 
which is incident to-one kind alone, to all that kind and al- 
waies , as to hauea naturall aptneſſe to laugh or to ſpeake is 
propet to man onely, to euery man, and alwayes, and therefore 
this kind of propertyis ſaid co þce convertible, with the kind 
whereunto it belongeth,as whatſocuer hath naturally power to 
ſpeake orlaugh , the ſame is man, and whatſoeuer-is man , che 
ce hath power to ſpeake or laugh. >, | 


Of anaccident, called in Latine, Accidens. 


1 V ets, col 
| F Anfecidentis a voyce or word lignifying chi 

= -caſua)l, cleaving to ſubſtances or ſubieRs , withour which ſub- 

AZ ieasth 


wabDBLUy "RS 


tle go being at all,and itis thus defined. An accident 
may beesbſenc orpreſent without corruption of 

whereto.ittleauerh, becauſe it isno OO 

b, end of ſuch accidents ſome bee called ſeparable, 

- and ſome vnſeparable. | 

” * "Whats @ſeparable accident? 

- © *Aleparable accident is that which may beecaſily ſeparated 
"UI" ; C 3 from 


«=> 
1 
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F: 


\ : 12 Ed. Ts for. : ooke 
- from the ſubic7”s Ther or cold from a mans body, 
whiteveſſe orb om a wall, | | 
 Whati: anvs e accident? | 
An vnſepara ident is that which cannot bee ſeparated | 
from his ſubie& in deed, but only in thoughtor imagination,as _ 2 


heat from the fire, heauineſle from lead, And ſuch accidents bee 7 
either incident to certaine ſubieRs, or ſubſtances inparticular, = 
as ſome men to bee gray-eyed, or red-headed; or elſe to ſome 
whole kind in generall, as to all Rauens to be blacke, and al! 
Swannes to be white, 


Of the manifold uſes of the aforeſaid fine Predicables. 7 
4 2 O bow many wvſes doe the Predicables ſerue? EE. 
To theſe foure neceſlarie vies : Firſt, they ſhew which 


words doe comprehend more, or extend furtheſt, and which 
comprehend lefle or leaſt, and what affinitie is betwixt, word 
and word, ſo as in making any definition, a man may eafily per= _ 
ceive how euery word ought to be expounded one by another, » 
that is to ſay,the leſſe common by that which is more common; - 
as if you would define a Spaniel}, you muſt ſay that heisa dog: + * 
for this word dogge is a more common word then Spaniell,be- > 
cauſe it comprehendeth both Spaniel! , "Grey-hound, Hound, © ; 
Curre, Maftiffe, and cuery other kind of dogge. Secondly, they 
ſhew the nature of propoſitions, which be'neceſſary,and which 7 
be caſuall or accidentall, 8 
Which call you neceſſary, and which caſuall ? F 
That propolition is Gd to be neceflary, whereof the predi- 2 
cate is eyther a generall kinde, a ſpecialbkmde,-aip ns 
.rence,or propertie, and is neceſlarily.coupledcqhis 


6 1 when I ſay, /bn is a ſen6ble body, [ohniis a man, Johiiis reaſas + * 
-= | -nable, Joby is apt to ſpeake, _ ate on medvy 3 
ES - When apropoſition [aid to lt 'accrdentat?\ >. 1 > , 
- '  Whenthepredicate is an accident, as\when Iſay,Jeb» is lear- 


nedor ynlearned, white or blacke. Thirdly 4 theyyeeld macter | 
meet to make definitions and diuilions: for Logicall defigirions 


* 


| * be made of the nigheſt general kinds ivined together, withtheir 4 
&& true differences or properties ; as ii defining a man, we ſay that 
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man is a ſenſible body endued with reaſan; and inmaking diui- 
fions, wee cither diuide the generallinds into theire peciall 
kinds, as a ſenfible body into man andbruir beaſts , or the pee 
ciall kinds into their Indiniduwms,as maninto Joby, Thomas, ec. 
or elſe we divide ſubicQs into their accidents, as of men, ſome 
be free, and ſome be bound, and ſuch like. Fourthly,they helpe 
much towards the*inuention of arguments: for argumenty bee 
fetched from the common places, as from the generall kinde,the 
ſpeciall kinde, the difference, the propertie, and from other like 
places of invention, as ſhall be taught hereafter in his proper 
place. And norte, that of theſe Predicables doe ſpring certayne 
Predications, whereof we come now to ſpeake, 


CHAP. V. 
'. Of Predication, and of the diners kind: thereof. 
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Hat is Predication? 

Predication 1s a certayne kinde or phraſe of 
ſpeech, whereby one word is ſpoken of another, 
and aptly applyed to another, as when wee ſay, 
John is a man ; for this word man, is a generall 


F 


oY 


| word, and is ſpoken of /ohn, Thomas, Richard, and every other 


ſingular man. 
How many kinds of Predications be there ? 
Two, that is, Efſentiall and Accidenrtall, 
What is efſentiall predication? 
It is a naturall and vſuall kind of ſpeech, whereby one thing 
is naturally and properly ſpoken of another,or as the Logicians 


fay,when-werds ſuperiour are ſpoken of their inferiors being of 


one ſelfeaffinitie,, as when the generall kinde is ſpoken of any 
his ſpeciall kinds , or the ſpeciall kind of any his /xdividunzes, 
or when the difference or propertic is ſpoken of their ipeciall 
kinds, orof any of the Indinidunms comprehended vnder the 
ſaid ſpeciall kinds ; as when we ſay, Man is a ſenſible body, or 
that /ohy is a man,or,/ohn is reaſonable,or, John is apt to ſpeake, 
or ſuch like: for ſuch ſpeeches are both naturall, and of neceſſitie, 


*becauſe the predicate is aptly applyed to his. ſubieR, To this 
C 


3 kinde 


14 - ThefuftBooke 
IEEE ene me ater binds 
Which be they ? 8 


Predicxtion, Identicall and vnufuall. 

What « Identical predication ? 

Itis akinde of ſpeech, whereby one ſelfe thing is (| of 
it ſelfe, as when we ſay, Jobw is /obn, which chough ic be effen- 


tiall, yer becauſe nothing is expounded chereby, it is not allow. 
ed of the Logicians. - 
What is nnoſnall Predecation ? | | 
'Ttis a kinde of (| ſeldome vſcd, as when we reade in the 
holy Scriptures , Godis man, The Ward was made fleſh; for 
theſe be moſt efſentiall and neceſlaric ſpeeches , though not y- 
ſuall in any other ſcience then in-Diuinitie, J 


; 


What is predieation accidental ? ; : 


Predication accidentall is, when an accident is ſpoken of his 
JubieR, as, Wine is ſweet, or, Wineis ſawre, Socrates walketh; 

- For this is a caſuall kinde of ſpeech, imploying no neceffitie, as 
doe the other effentiall or naturall ſpeeches before recited, To 
this alſo may be referred Predications by way of fimilitude, as 
when we ſay, One man is a God or Deuill to anorher, A Tyrant 
is a Wolfe or Fox, thatisto ſay, likea Wolfe or Fox, which are 
otherwiſe called figuratiue or metaphorical ſpecches.Bur whilſt 
we talke here of accidental predications,itſhsl noc be amifle to 
ſhew you that the Schoolemen', the more diſtinAly to exprefle 
the nature of accidents, doc yſe two:termes,, Abſtratam and 
"Concretum. Abſtrafiuns is the'bare ſhape of any ſabic ſepara- 
redby imagination from che ſame , as the whitenefic or black- 
nefſe of a wall, or any other thing that is eirher white or blacke, 
ddceaSomccbeprepaty fpoken of hisfubic; forit 


| 4255 ſpeech,to {ay,that this wallis whitenefſe:whetes . ' Y 
| fore w £ 8 


emuſt'vſe rhe adietive catted Concretuen , fignifying the 
Lupe, cognther wich the fubio8,us when weeday , This wall i 
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CHAP. VI. 
_ Of Prodicaments. 


Hat ave Predicawents ? 
Predicaments are certayne Titles or Tables 
@7 contayning all things that be in the world : for 
euery thing , whatſocuer it be , is cither a ſub. 
Þ ſtance, or accident : and if it. be a ſubſtance, it is 
able of ſubRance hereafter following : if it be an 
accident, it belotgeth cither to quantitie,qualitie,relation,aRi- 
on, paſſion, time, place, to be ſcited,or to haue : for theſe be the 
Tables of accidents, in one of the which euery accident is cafic 
to be found. So thatin all there be ten Predicaments or Tables, 
one of ſubſtance,and nine of accidents, and theſe be calledthe 


> higheſt and moſt generall kinds, albeit there be others indeede 
” higher then they, called of che Schoolemen, Trenſcendentia, that 
-* isro ay, ſurpaſſing, as theſe, Res, ews, vnwms, aliquid, verumy, 
bonus: which may be Engliſhed thus; athing, a being , ene, 


ſomewhat, true, good. But forſomuch as theſe be not ſpoken of 


” theother higher kinds according to one ſelfe fignification, bur 


may be diuerſly applyed , they are excluded from the order, of - 


= Predicaments. 


What other words are excluded from the order of Predicawent: ? 

All compound words, called of the Schoolemen Complexes, as 
Goodman, Plate difpmeth : and all doubtfull words hauing di» 
uers fignifications, otherwiſe called Equiuokes,and alſo termes 
of Art, as a Noune, a Pronoune, a Verbe, which be termes of 
Grammar, and as gene, ſpecies, dfferentia, which bee termes of 
Logicke, and ſuch like : which cermes of Art are called of the- 


2 Schoolemen, names of the ſecond intention, as hath beene ſaid; 
"3 before. Notwithftanding,differences coſtituting eſpecial kinds, 
* © Þ doecbelong to the Predicament of the ſame ſpecial] kinds , and 

"7 the parts of any whole thing doe belong to the Predicament 
2” wherein the whole is contayncd:and firſt, principles doe belong 


to the Predicament or Table of thoſe thiags whereof they bee 


principles, zs a point or pricke belongeth ro the Predicament of 
quamirigy all which ſhall be plainly declared vato you, imme- 


diately 
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diately after that wee have ſomewhar talked of thoſe things | 
which the Schoolemenccall eAmepreaigamenta, that is.to ſay, 3® 
Forepredicaments. | » | 


# 


CHAP, VII. NOS 
Of Forepredicaments, _.. -e 


BP Hat meane you by Forepredicaments d 
#7 Mp Forepredicamemts be certayne definitions , di. 
Pe viſions, and rules taught by Ariſtotle before the 
>Þ Predicaments, for the better vnderſtanding-of 
SeW the ſame, and therefore are called Antepredica- 
ment, that is to ſay, Forepredicaments. 

What, and how many things defineth he ? 

Three, that is, Equiuokes, Vniuokes, and Denominatiues. 

What call you Equinokes ? 

Equiuokes be ſuch thingsas haue one ſelfe name, and yet be 
diuers in ſubſtance or definition; as a naturall Dogge,and a cer- 
tayne Starre in the firmament, are both called by one name in 
Latine,Cans,yet they be nothing like in ſubſtance, kind, or na- 
ture, And note that the Schoolemen doe call the word or name 
it ſelfe, Equinocum Equinocans , and the thing fignified by the 
word, Equinocum Equiuocatum. They make alſo two kinds of 
Equiuokes,that is, Equiuokes by chance,and Equinokes of pur- 
3p The firſtis , when one ſelfe name is giuen to many things 

y chance , and not for any likeneſle that is betwixt thera, as in 
Engliſh this word Hart fignifieth as well the Hart of a man or 
beaſt, as a certayne beaſt called a Hart in the Forreſt, The ſecond 
is, when one ſelfe name is giuen to diuers things of purpole, 
for ſome likenefle: that is betwixt them, as a painted man 's 
called man as well as the living man; for wee will commonly 
' fay,Here is King Hermrie the Eighth, when indeed it is but his pi- 
Qure.But yee muſt note, that all Equiuokes being gencrallypro» : 
nounced without addition , ought to be vnderſtood according” : 
to their chiefe and moſt principal ſignification,as this word man 
being generally poken,ought to be taken' for a liuing man, and 
not for apainted man : but no Equiuokes ought to beplacedin 
any Predicament, neither can it bee defined, ynleſſe it bee firſt 
" brought 
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"IR brought to one certaine Ggnification ; and therefore all Equi= 
© vokes are vtterly barred frem all manner of Diſcipline, 


> What call you Uninekes ? ; 
"22> Vniuckes bee thoſe things that haue one common name, 


 Fwbhich is ſpoken of them cſſentially, or really, as a man, a horſe, 
Za Lion,whoſe common nar.c is an:wal, or ſenſible body; for in 
* askiog what either of them is, it is rightly anſwered, to ſay,ai- 


_ $ 
- 


2 


* 15S E . . . 
Ne 4. And I fay here really, becauſe it is not enough ſor Vnjuokes 
of  Z ro haves commen nome, vnlefſe the ſame be allo reall or cflen- 


4 3s tiall, «herby arc excluded all common names or vnderftandings 

* that beacci&enrtall:tor though white er blacke,ſwift or ſlow,or 
* ſuch like, is 8 ce mmon name, and is commonly applyed both to 
'Z wan and beaſt, yer that is accidentally , and not really or ſub= 
'Z flaritially. Morcouer, the Schoolemen doe call the common 


Ty 


word it ſclfe Vawwocrm Uninocans , and the thing Ffgnified by 


» he word Uninocum Vninocatum, 

5 : FP hat call Je Denomimatines ? | 

_ Denominariues are thoſe accidents that be of like name, arid 
's 7 differonly in caſe, or finall termination ; as bumble, humilitie; 


Ha 27 proud, proudnefle : for of humilitie, a nan is ſaid to be humblez 
—— endofpride,to beproud:and zecording to the Schoolmen, that 


* Fx 


- þ 7 word whercof the nzme doth ſpring,is called Denominater, and 


7 thenameit ſelfe Demcainative,andihe thing orperſen ſo called, 
> the Deneminated;"as if 1 ſhould ſay of valiantneſle, Peter is ſaid 
* to bevaliant; here valiantnefſe is the Denominator,valiznt the 
7 Dcnominatiue,ard Peter the Denominated:tfor Peter is the ſub. 


. = ict whereunto the Denominator doth cleaue, The Grammari- 
wo > ans doe call the Denominator Abftratturn, that is,a ſubftantiue, 


*X and the Denominatiue Concretum, that is, an Adic&ive, 

S Towhat end dith Ariftotle chiefly wſe theſe definitions? 

> Toſhew the differences of predications,or kinds of ſpeeches, 
> * which are to be o]Jowed, and which not: againe,to know which 


y 

o& 

= 
4 "0 be predications cſſcntiall,and which bee accidentall: for accor- 
d 
t 
[ 
t 


= ding to ctethree definitions before rehearſed, there bee three 

Predications, thatis to ſay, Predication Equiuocall, Vaiuocall, 
and Denominatiue; - | 

What is Predication Equinecal? 


Pres 
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Predication Equiuocall, is when the Equiuokeis ſpoken of | 
any of the things thatit Ggnifieth, as to ſay, His Letter wasa 77 
Letter of the matter, meaning perhaps a hinderer of the matter? 
but ſuch kind of ſpeeches ought to bee teiected from all good © 
d:\cipline, as hath beene ſaid before, | -_ 

What t Predication Y ninwocall? : 1 

It is when the generall kinde is ſpoken of his eſpeciall kinds, ** 
or the eſpeciall kinde of her inferiours, or the ſpeciall difference * 
of that ſpeciall kinde which it maketh , or of the Indiuiduums 
contayned vnder the ſame ſpeciall Kinde, as when wee ſay, Man 
| 15 a ſenfible body, Man hath reaſon, or, /eh» is a man. 

What is Predication Denominatine ? | | 

It is when ſome accident is ſpoken of his ſubieQ,as when we _ * 
ſay, Peter is proud, humble,or valiant, 

What, aud how many dimfions be there ? 

Two : The firſt diuifion is touching words fimple and come 
pound, whereof though we haue ſaid ſomewhat before, yet it 
ſhall not grieue vs, here againe to ſetit downe in ſuch order as 
the Logicians vle. | 

Shew how, £8 

Of words, ſome be limple, called in Latine, Incomplexa, and | 
ſome be compound,called Complexa. Simple words bee diſtin : L 
and ſcuerall words,nor ſer together by any rule of Grammar,to | 
makeany perfeR ſentence,as,good,iuſt,a man,a horſe, to fland, - * 
ro | aims Sm words be words ſignificatiue, which are ioy- 
ned together by rules of Grammar to make ſome perfeR ſen» 
tence, as, [ohnis learned. f 

What tu the ſecond dimuiſion ? _ 
_ - Theſecond diuifion is fourefold,as followeth:Firſt, of things Yi 
that be, ſome be ſpoken of a ſubieR,and yet be in no ſubieRt,as, 
. man, horſe; and ſuch like vniuerſail natures or ſubſtances : for '% 
they be naaccidents. Secondly, ſome bein a ſubicR,and yer be 
not ſpoken of any ſubieR,4s all particular accidencs, as this or | 
that colour, for theſe be Individuums, and therefore not predi- 
cable.Thirdly, ſome be in a ſubie&,and alſo be ſpoken of a ſubs 
icA, 2s all rnjuerſall accidents, as Science, Grammar, Logicke, 


and ſuch like:for of theſe ſome be generall, and ſome be ſpeciall 
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A # kinds, and therefore are ſaid to be predicable accidents.Fourth- 


; nd 8. ly,ſome be neither in aſubieR, nor ſpoken of a ſubieR, as /oby, 


© Thomas, this man, or that man,this horſe,or that horlſe; for theſe 
> bee firſt natures or ſubſtances, and horetnre are ſubie&ts them- 


-Fſclues not predicable, 


Whereto ſerueth this diniſion ? 
By-this diuiſion ye may learnethe diverſity of theſe twopee. 


— ches,to be ſpoken of aſubie, and to be in aſubic : forto be 


> ſpoken of a ſubirR, is to be ſpoken really or eſſentially of ſome 
- = thing that is part thereof, as this word animal, or ſenſible body, 
F is really ſpoken of man, horſe, & of eucry other thing that hath 
2 life and feeling; for hey bee ſubſtantial parts of that generall 


"" P  kinde: for ifit be demanded what a man or horſe is, itis rightly 
2 anſwered, that he is a ſenſible body. Butto bein a ſubie&; is to 
m; be ſpoken of another thing accidentally, and nor efſentially, as 
t it = this word white or blacke is ſpoken accidentally of man, or of 
rag any other ſubieR, and noteflentially; for neitheris man any el. 
4 ſentiall part of white, nor white any cflentiall part of man, and 
- > therefore cannot bein man,or in any other ſubicR, bur acciden. 
and 2 E: | how + : and for that cauſe itis ſpoken of his ſubie accidentally, 
af * and notreally, 
to © F Now tell how mary, and whe theſe rules bee , whereof you [þike 
e7Ore., 
| Es be two rules. The firſt is thus : When one thing is ſpo. 
en-© 2 * ken of anothereſſentially, as of hjs ſubiect, then whatſocuer 


ED Yo * may be ſpoken of that predicate,muſl needes be alſo really {po= 


wi 4 


As, 
for 


be 


or þ "A uing body,is a more geaceel kind thea ſenſible body is, 


dis 
bs 
ce, 


” ken of the ſame ſubiet: for as this word ſenſible body is ſpo- 
d ten of man or horſe eſſentially, as when wee ſay that man is a 
| ſenfible body; ſothis word living body, being ſpoken cſſerti- 
ally of a ſenſible body, as when wee ſay that cuery ſenſible bo. 
| dy is aJiuing body,-is.alſo as really ſpoken of the torclaid ſub. 
ie&, man,in ſaying that man is a living body; for this word, li. 


What us the ſecond rule ? 
"The ſecond rule js thus : Divers generall kinds not contained 


one of another nor both of a third, have divers (pee! all differcn« 


es, Which doe make diuers ſpeciall kinds,as a ſenſible body and 
D 2 ſcience; 


WS The firſt Booke 


ſcience :for the ſpecial! differences of a ſenſible body are theſe, 
reaſonable and vnreaſonable,making both man and bruit beaſt: | 
bur the differences of ſcience be theſe, contemplatiue and diſpu. 
tratiue,and ſuch like, whereby are made ſpeciall kindes of knowe 
ledge: for the difference contemplative maketh narurall Philos 
ſophie, and the difference diſpurariue maketh Logicke. 

Towhat end ſerue theſe rules? 

To the end it might be eafily knowne what words are of affi, 
nitie, and which bee of one ſelfe predicament, and which nor, 
Thus farre as touching fore-predicaments, Now to the predi- 
caments themſelues. And firft we will ſpeake of ſubſtance. 


CHAP. VIIL. 
Of Subſtance. 
Hat is ſubſtance? and bow many kindes of ſuban- 


ces bethere ? 
 Subftanceis a thing conſiſting of it ſelfe, and 
WU necederth no helpe to (uſtaine the being thereof: 
EE agd yet it is clad with accidents; for otherwiſe 
we could not diſcerne with our out ward ſenles, vhether it were 
a ſubſtance,ornot: for we cannot ſee the ſubRance of any thing 
with our bodily eyes, bur only with'the eyes of our mind & vn 
derflanding;bur we may lee the ſhape,the quantitic,the colour, 
and ſuch like accidents cleauingto the ſubſtance , without the 
which thoſe accidents have no being at all: and therfore in ſce- 
ing ſuch accidents, we may aſſure our ſelues that there is a ſub- 
fance ſuſtaining thoſe accidents, which doth alwayes remaine, 
though the accideats doe faile or change nener ſo often. As for 
example : We ſee in water, that though it be ſometime hot,and' 
ſometime cold, now of one colour, and new.of another, yet the 
ſubftanceof water doth ſtill remaine,, ſo as wee may perceiue 
thoſe accidents to be one thing , andthe ſubſtance of waterto 
be another. Now as rouching the kindes of ſubftance,according . 
to Ariſtotle, there'be two, that is, firftand ſecond. %a 
W1.t call you firſt ſubſtances? 
Firſt, fubſtancesbe choſe ſubitances which the Logicians call 
| In. 


L 


- 


of Lovicke. 21 


3» dinidua, as Tobn, Themas, this man, or that man, this horſe,or 
"Fat horſe, and by reaſon of their accidents are to bee diſcerped 
With outward ſenſes, J 

Z whichcall you ſecond ſubances? 

2X Second ſnbftances are thoſe which they call ſpeciall kindes, 

"Ind generall kiades,as man,a ſenſible bodie,a living bodie,and ' 

Juch like, which are to bee comprehended only by mans reaſon, 

and be nor ſubieRt to evr outward ſenſes, as firſt ſubRances bee. 

Tt And theſe ſecond ſubRances are otherwiſe called of the Schools 

i men, vniuerſall natures, | 

'* How many properties doe belong to ſubAtance? 
+4 Theſe three : Firſt, ſubftance is contained in no ſubie,as an 
\- Zccident is: for though the parts of a mans body be contained in 
the whole, yet euery-ſuch part is a peculiar body or ſubſtance, 
| and hath his proper being of it ſelfe ſo well as the whole, wher- 

- "as accidents without ſubſtance haue no being at all, Secondly, 

_ Fubſtances are ſaid to bee diuers , but not comtraric one to an0- 
| ther : for neither is fire, as rouching his ſubſtance , contrarieto 
water, nor the Wolfe contrary to the Lambe , but onely inre- 
> —ZſpeR of their qualitic , whereuato contrarietic doth properly 

F #belong. Thirdly, of ſubſtances, one cannot be more or leſſe then 

>= another ; for the greateſt Giant, as touching ſubſtance, is no 

7 morea man then the leaft Dwarfe that is; neither is a man full 

= growne,morea man,then a child newly borne : formore or.lefle 

> appertaineth properly to quantitie, and not to ſubſtince, Burt if 
= you will vnderſtand how farre the predicament of ſubſtance 
= doth extend, and what it comprehendeth, conſider well this Ta- 
£ blefollowing, whereby you may learne how to define any kind 
*X of ſubſtance, whatfocuer it bee : for there you ſhall find all che 
38 kinds, both geaerall and ſpeciall, together with their differen« 


bY ces, moſt plainly ſet forth, 
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Subſtance is cither 


The firſt Booke 


The Tableof Subſtance. 
An Angell, as Gabrie!, Michael, &>c. 


| rathoutbod aa3A ſpirit or ſoule {eparate from the body, as the ſpirir 


or ſoule of this or that dead man. 
- 


." Celcſtiall, as the eleuen Heaueng, 
Simple, if-it be fm» and all the Parres and planets, 
| ple, itis either YOrelementall, as fe, ayre, water, 
| earth, . 
| [Reaſon- c Serrates, 
| able, v lats, 
p | - CSenfible,if man,as CVirgil, 
ivbe aſcn- | 
fible body CAbird or fow!e, 
calledin as a Larke, &c, 
_—_— © | Orvis | Ay. _ beaſt 
HEL fliuing: | animat,itis | reaſo-g as ahoiſe, 
CE | if it be ; either ndble, |-A fiſh,as atalms 
bee with & living, Tr a cteeping beaſt | 
it is Cl- Bo aSa worme, 2 7 
[bog ther | C ſnake, a viper, oY 
Atree,asan Oke,an Ap 
| Or vnſen- ple-trec, &c. 
fible, as a JA ſhmubbe, as bryers, 
| | plar,which broome,&c. 
| (is eyther # Orherbe, as Thyme, I- 
Or com- ſope, Margerum. 
pound: | | 
if it bee< Metall, as Gold and Sil- 
| com- ; uer, &c, 
pound,it \ Naturall, as 
{is cither a precious 
#Perfe&t, if j Or ſtone, ſtone, a 
ar vi it bee per} which is < flint; 
living feR, itis J eyther | Or artificial, 
Tu = | cyther as a tile of 
li- | C bricke, 
* Ow”. Or liquor, as Wine, Ho- 
<4 L nic, &c, 
15 ey- 
ther | Fiery impreſſions , as 
or ynper- J thugder, lightning. 
L fed, as r watry impreſſions, as 


rainc,haile,ſnow,&c- 


NT —? 


” CHAD. IX, 
"1 4 . 
Of Ynuaniitie, 
11K 
Hat « quantitie, and how « it divided? 

ns,  Quantitic is that which comprehendeth the 
ts, @ greatneſſe and number or multitude of things, 
er, > and is diuided into two kindes,thatis,whole and 
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" * What « whole quantitie? s 


* Whole quantritie, called in Latine,quarntitas continua, is that 
whoſe parts are joyned together with ſome common bound or 
| A imit, which is the ending of one part,and the beginning of ano. 
© ther, as the parts of the line here ſer downe in the margent,mar- 
 Zked with the letters". c. are coupled together with themiddle - þ 
"Fpoint 6.whichpoint js the ending of 4.6.& the beginning of b,ce gun 
x# How many kinds of whole quantitie be there ? + 
t >> Of whole quantitie there be three kinds, that is linea, ſuperfi- 
XZ cier,and corpur. © 
* Shewhow they are defined and dinided. 
= LZinea(in Engliſh, aline)is a length without either bredch or 
* ->thicknefſe, which is cither right, or crooked; right, asa yard,an 
”» 1 ell, or pole; crooked, as a hoope, or circle, 
7 Superficies (which wee may properly interpreteto be the yp- 
== perfaceof any thing)is alengthand bredch without depth or 
=> thickneflc;and that is cither plaine,or bowing; plaine,as a plain 
| or ſmooth floore ; bowing or compaſſing , as a vault or onen, 
whereof the outward fide is called conuex, and the inward fide 
concaue or hollow. 
| Corpm (Which is as much to ſay as a body)is that which hath 
= both leogth, bredth, and depth, and that is either round,or with 
= angles; round, as a bowle or ball; withangles or cerners, as & 
Z ſquaredie,or ſuch like thing. All which three kinds of quantitie 
arc to beconfidered onely with the minde mathematically, as 
things abftraR, and ſeparated from all kindof matrer, that is to 
{ay,as things that haue no being at all, but imaginatively,& yer 


ſo neceflarily inueted by man,as nothing can be meaſured witi» 
out 
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out them, To theſe three kinds of whole quantitie may beealſa —Y 
added two other kinds, that is to ſay, mouing,and time, being 3 
taken forthe meaſure, ſpace,or diftance of place or time where.” 
in any thing is moued. | : 
How many kinds of this moning be there, aud which be they ? 3 
Of this moving there be three kindes, that is, right,circular, 
and mixt.The right belongeth to the fourc Elements,and to be. | 
dies withour life:for their natural mouing is either right vpward 
orelſc right downward, as the fire, whoſe proper moving is al. * 
wayes to aſcend right vp,and the moving of a ltone,or luch like ©: 
heauie thing, is to fall right. downward ; for (according to the * 
rules of Philoſophie) all light things doemoue vpward,and all * +2 
heauie things downward, Circular or round mouing,belongeth 5 
to the Heavens, and celeſtiall bodies, which do turne round like  * 
a Cart wheele.The mixt moving (that is to ſay,partly right, ard 2 
_ round) belongeth to all luing beaſts, that goe ſometime _ 
orward, ſometime backward, or fidelong, ſometime ypward, 
and ſometime downward. _ | 
How us time dinided ? = 
Time is divided into three kinds, chat is, into time paſt, time ©: 
preſent, and time to come : and ynder time are comprehended 7 * 
yer res,meneths, weekes;dayes,houres, and all other words fig- 'q X 
nifying diſtance or difference of time, | | KO 
What ts. broken quantitie ? Fu 
Broken quancitie, called of the Latines, quantites diſcreta, is © 
that, whoſe parts are not ioyned with any common bound ot ; 
Imir, but be looſe and ſeuerall one from another;which quanti- ' 
tie is divided into two kinds, that is, number and ſpeech. | 
What « number, and how is it dinided ? b 
; Number is a multitude or ſumme of vnities or ones gathered 
bs _ * - kogether: and ſuch number is either fimple,reſpe&iue,orfigura- * # 
6 tive: Simple, as two, three, foure, five, &c. Reſpective,as halfe, 
double,treble,quadruble, and ſuch like : Figurarine, as athree- | 
ſquare or foure. ſquare number, liketo theſe here figured ,*, :: 3 
and ſuch like. : Wo 
What things are cow prehenced vader broken quantitie? ai 
. All names of meaſures, whereby we meaſure any pena: = 


——_ 
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& dric or liquid, as gallon,quart,pint,buſhel!l,pecke,pound,dram, 
*ſcruple, graine, &c, | 
* Hows ſpeech here taken? 
_* Speech is taken here for the meaſure or quantitie ef ſ51lables, 
 wherof ſome be long,and ſome be ſhort: and ſuch quantitie is 
Fo be conſidered either in barmoniegin rythme,or yerſe;of which 
things, the general! and eciall kindes, rogether with the reſt 
that have becne (aid touching quantitie, are orderly fer forth in 
the table of quantitic here following. : 
What, and how nz any properties de belong to quantitie? 
To quantitie belong three preperties: Firfi,to haue no con« 
 *trarietie; for great and ſpall be nor cfrhemſclues contrarie,but 
 Zonly by way of compariſon. Seconely, te be greater or leſſer, 
"ur not more or lefle, ſpoken 2duerbially ; for a little quantitie 
4s a quar:titie as well as the greateſt quantitie of all. The third 
__ and chicfeft propertie of quantitie, is, to be equal] or ynequall. 


1 


] Or broken: 
if it be bro- 
J ken quanti 
| fie, it is £b- 
(be 


The firſt Booke 


The Table of Quantirie, 


Right, 414 yird, an ell. 


C4 line, which is either Y Or crovked as a baop, or 
baw,efc, 


; Plant, as @ ſmnth 
Foermanent, | A ſuper ficits , which is flare, ec. 


Or muuta- CO Motion, which i as cer Circ or: 


of it be per-- either  <O0r bowing, at 4 vault, 
manent , it | or ouen, ec. 
is either AEST | one 45 4 bowle or 
TY Or a body, which is ei- b 
[1 
por” ther Or with corners, at « 
it iseaber avid * 


ble, if it be Or Mixt. 
moneable,i Time paſt, 
is ether Or time, and that 3s 6-3 Time preſent, 

| ther Or tyme to $0me, 


| _—_ enum of odde, orc, 
r YG Reſpe 4s doubletreble, &c 
N umber, which is either or figuratine,as three-cornered, 
, fokre-cornered, exc, 


LOr meaſure of ſpeech pubich conptetb eithere, © © 


| 


{1ncomoſition 

of fyVables, as 
Daflilxs, Spon- 
dews, &c. oy 


In harmonie, 
asa third, a fift, 


In ritbme, at 
| charme , harms. 


Or in ver(e, as 
bexameter, pent- 
tameter , Iam 


 bicke. 
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CHAP. X. 
. . Of Omnalitte. 


EXD Hat is qualitie? 

LES Qualitic is an 2feftion, ſhape, or forme of 
27 the minde or bodie, wherot the thipg ſo affeRed 
NY. or formed taketh his name: as of wiſdome a man 

SvED is ſaid to be wile, and of juſtice hee is called juſt, 

Hom many kindes of qualtie be there ? 

Of qualitic there be toure kinds, thai is,habit and diſpoſition, 
naturall power and impotencie, pallion and paſlible qualitic, fi- 
gure and forme, | 

What is habit, and how is it dinided # 

Habit is a confiant and abſolute perfeRion in any thing, no 
given by rarure, but gotten by long vic and exerciſe; and it is 
twofold, thatis, of the minde,and of the body : againc,habit of 
the minde is twofold, whereofthe one is called inte} leQuall, be. 
longingto the reaſon and vnderſianding of man, and the other 
morall,bclonging to the will of man.Ot intelleQuall habits, ac- 
cording to Ar:/teile, there be five, that is, Intelligence, Science, 
Prudence, Art, and Sapience, 

1 Intelligence is the knowledge of ſpeculatiue principles, as 
2.and 2.make 4. the whole is more then bis part; take equallt 
from equall, and equall remaine, and {uch like. | 

2 Science is the knowledge of true concluſions, conſiſting 
of moſt certaine and infallible propofitions;as, Man is a ſenfible 


4 body,Man is apt to learne:and vnder Science arecomprehended 


the ſciences rationall, as Grammar, Rhetoricke, and Logicke 
alſo the ſciences Mathematicall, as Arithmeticke, Geometrie, 
Mulicke, and Aſtronomie, which are otherwiſe called Quadri- 
vials, chat is to ſay, the foure waies or kindes of mathematicall 
diſcipline; and finally, the ſcience phyficall, that is to ſay, natu- 
rall,as the naturall philoſophic of Ar:forle,or of any otlicr Wri- 
ter creating of the ſecrets of nature, 
3 Prudence is an habit working with true iudgement and 

according to1ightreaſon in all things appercaining to man, bee 


ood or euill.Prudence may be diuided into prudence mo» 
BY ot pres, E 2 F naſticall, 
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naſticall,domefticall,and politicall, Monafticall teacheth to ga. 
uerne one ſole perſon: dometticall,ro gouerne a houſhold or fa. 
milie; and pohticall, to gouerne a Common. wealth. 

4 Artis an habit of knowledge conſifting of affured and cer. 

taine rules,tried and approucd by experience,and learned by ex. 
ercife, teaching to do or to make ſomething rhar is profitable to 
mans behoofe: and Art comprehendeth all Arts, both liberall 
and mechanicall,that is to ſay, handie=cratts. 5. Sapience, con. 
fitting both of intelligence, and of ſcience, is the head and chiefe 
of choſe knowledges that be moſt honourable ig nature, compre. 
hending two notable Sciences, that is, the Chriſtian Duinirie, 
and the Ptiloſophers Diuinitie, otherwiſe called M-taphyfical, 
that 1s, ſupernaturall. Andall theſe intelleAn1all habars are con. 
rained vnder a certaine and moſt ſure knowledge, which is al- 
waicstrue : for vncertaine knowledge is ſom-times true, and 
ſometimes falſe : whereto belongerh opinion, ſuſpicion, conie- 
Qare, and ſuch like, Thus m1ch of habit incelleQuall, 

What i mrall habit, an#how is ut dinided? , 

Iris a qualitie of the minde, gotten by cuſtome and doArine, 
reaching and iouiting mans will ro worke, either well or euill ; 
and is twofold, that is, either good,or cuill:ro the god belong 
all kinde of vertues, as iuſtice, liberalitie, fortitudetemperance, 
&c.tothe euill al kindeof vices,as pride,courctouſncfle,cownrde 
lineſſe, and ſuch like, And note, that of verrues, ſom: bee called. 
morall, and ſome theologicall, rhar is ro ſay, d.wae. 

Which call you theologicall of dinine ? | 

Thoſe that be not gotren by cuſto:me, or mans induſtrie, but, * 
are the meere gitcs of God, as faith, hope, and perteR& charitie, 
and all other gifts of the holy Ghoſt, a5 the gitrs of the roagues, 
 ofprophecying,of healing,and ſuch like: which ſam: doe artri- 
bute to habic infuſed, making a d.ffrre1ce berwixc habir infuled, 
&habitacquired or gytre,as you may ſee in theTable followings, 

What ts babit of the bode? | | 

Habit of the body is a certain aptneſle & agility of doing any 
thing with the body,not giuen by nature, bur gotten by cutom- 
& exercile,asto ride well,rorun,to leape,to daunce,to wieftle,to 
ſhoor,to fence, todarc,to ſwim,te write, to paint, and ſuch —_ 
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| of Logicke. 


The Table of Habit. 


fa. ſ of the C To fence, \ rnie[igence, 
body, JTo dart, | : 
te as To ſhoot, (Ratio- © Grammar, 
x. To wreſile, | | nall, < Logicke, 
- hs $f p ! 48 Rbetoricke. 
Faith, Ma- C Arithmetic 

all We [ Infu- Y Hope, {Yo 

ſed, as $ | Sczence, ticall , 

Ne Chariie, whneh 4 Kat, ) Muſicke, 
fe | 4s Aſtronomie, 

: £T | Know'edge of 
'Gs & | Phyſi- Ythe ſecrets of Na- 
e, x < | Know- | call, 4s ture and of the 
| WE = | leage Soule, 
ne X i certany | - 
| | if it bee | Monaficall, 

o | certaine | Prudence )Domeſticall, 
d | ; it cot= | is either Y®olticall, which are be- 

- | | tain th fore defined, 

Or of | the fie x 
the in:elle- Libe- { Husbanarie, 
minde, fluall rall,as > Architetture, 
of it bee | printels habits | Art is : 
of the /eftu | before \ either Yor Me- e Tailors craft, 
minde, &',in-| defined, chani- 3 Shoomaler craft. 
it 1s &h- telle- | that ts, call, as C Carpemttr5craft, 
 C.tber fall | RE Ss 
J capres | - Chriflian Diuimnitie, 
| | ben- Aud Sapience, Nilſo ÞPhiloſopbers Drut- 
_—_ which conta;-< miie , otherwiſecalled 
| on nee} Tore Lneth boib Metgobyſicrll and ſis» 
quired, as pernaturall wildomes 
| if ut bee | 
acqui» < Opinion, 

. Ted, it us | (And knowledge vncertamneas d Supinn 

either | Conettnre. 

: - Vertue, as & Inflice, 

| 3 Fortitude, . 
Or Moral, Temper ance, Ofc. 
- which com - 

þ | prebendetb py ex- FReſb bolduer, 

| both And vixt which \\ ceſſe,as d Prodigality. 


By de- F Cownrdimes, 
ſet, as 2 Conttouſners 
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That us difÞoſition, and how 15 it dinided ? 

Diſpoſition is an habit begun, but nor perfeAed;and it is ei. 
ther of the body, or of the minde : for to diſpoſition may bere. 
| ferred whatſceuer was before attributed to habit (perfeRion in 
the thing only excepted) in which they differ for Jacke of conti. 
nuance, by reaſon v:hereof, diſpoſition is ſaid to beeeaſily re- 
mooued, but habit not ſo, becauſe it.is thorowly grounded : as 
for cxample, of the diſpoſition that a man hathto learning, he is 
ſaid ro be (tudious : but of perfeRhabir, gotten by continuall 
ſtudie in learning, hee is ſaid co bee learned, which importetha 
perfe&tion, which is more then a diſpoſition, 


Of naturall power and impetencie, the ſecond kinds of 


Lnaliie, 


WVWW- at ts natxrall power ? 
It is anaturall abilitie to doe, to ſuffer,or to refiſt,not 


gotten by exerciſe, bur giuen by nature tothe minde or body:to 
the minde, as to haue a good wit or memerie, to be apt tolear- 
ping, and ſuch like : tothe body, as to bee healthfull, nimble, 
Ntrong, and ſuch like, s 

Wiat tu natural impotencie? 

It is a natura}l weakneſte either of the minde or body: of the 
minde, as to bee dull of wit, to bee forgettu]l, or ynapt to bee 
taught, and ſuch like : of the body, as to be fickly, to bee weake 
and feeble, and ynopt toſuffer apy thing that anable body can 
doe or ſuffer, | 

What « comprehended vnder this ſecond kind of qualitic? 

To this kind may be referred 3ll the naturall powers and im- 
potencjes of the ſoule vegetative, ſenſitive, and intelleRive : al. 
Ao allnatural] powers or vertues of herbs and Rones,andrthe nas» 
- ogy influences of the Heavens, Stars, Elements, and ofMlthe 
luperiour or vpper bodies, All which thipgs you may ſec plai 

ſet forth in this Table tollowing. OY FOO 


Ma- 
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Nimbleveſſe, 
S trength, 


TE: Nutritive, 
Principall,, as ; Augmeatatine, 
(Power Generatiue, 
j 
LE ago: - 
prey Fn Or adiutuant,as Immutatiae, 
ha > Retentiue, 
S | | Ex puiſfine. 
< | PP Common{(ta; , 
| : 4 | ; Interior , 45 3 Phanake 
2 | pCompreben- bfemorie, 2d F: 
| 8 1/ ue , which < Sight, - 
e or of the | , [;. either Hearing, | - 
la—_ | Smelling, A, + 
if it bee (Exterior, as JYaſling, 
, ; of - & Power Feeling. 
| ava A o 
t is et- | enftines - Cocupiſcible Þ 
ther raſcible , whrreof 
- þ \pring all the per- 
Appetitine, taroations and paſ- 
Or motive, which is either f ſions of the minde, 
| which is extber as lone bate, wrathe 
| L a » To £0, 
Progreſſiue, as 3 To fhe, 
| | To ſwimne, 
To contemplate, 
| . Speculatine, as Y To underſtand, 
Or power. mtel- To will, 
leftiue, which i To will, 
ſr Prafiiueas Tocommand, 
Tochuſe, 


Ca be ſicke, 
Of the body , as \To be weake, ' 
Naturah j encie is 6 her <T0 be feeble, 
inpotencie 1s eyver <7, of the POR, To be forgetful, 
| 'CTo bevaapt 80 be (dui s 
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Of paſſion aud peſſible qualitie, the third kinde of qualitit. * 


\ Hat doth Fgthird kinde of qualitie comprehend ? 

Paffion and paſhble qualitie. 

What i; paſſion? | 

Ir 1s a ſudden motion of the minde or body, that endurethnat 
long, and therefore cafic to be remoued. Paſſion of the mindei; 
a ſudden feare or ioy conceived of ſome ewll or good that is 
offered : and of the budy, as palencfle of colour, bluſhing, or 
trembling of the fleſh. . | 

Woat us paſſible qualitie ? 

Ic is an inueterate affeion or motion of the minde or body, 
not eaficto be remoucd : ofthe minde, as madnefle growne of 
ſome conginuall ſorrow or melancholie : of the body, as black. 
neſſe of the face by continual boiling heat of the Lloud,or pale- 
neſſc by continuall Gckneſle of the body: and the: cfore pafſible 
Y litic is compared and likened to habit,and ſudden paſſion to 

« ſition, | | 

What is comprehonded vuder paſſible qualitic? 

# Al the obieRs of the five outward ſenſes, as colours, light, 

btnefle, which be the obieQs of the fight; ſounds, voices, 
and noiſes,the obiets ofhearing;ſauours,the obiects of taſting 
odours and ſmels, the obieRs of ſmelling ; rang:ble qualities, 
which be the obieRsof feeling:of which tangible qualities ſome 
arc {aid to be firſt, and fome ſecond; the firftbe theſe, heat, cold- 
neſſe,moiftnefſe,drinefle:the ſecond be hardneſſe, ſoftnefſſe, hea» 
uineſſe, lightnefſe, roughneſle, ſmoothneſle, and ſuch like, 

Which be the chiefs paſſions or affeftions of the minde ? 

The chicfe affe&ions be theſe foure, ioy, luſt, ſorrow, feare. 

How t#« iy defined, and what good or enill branches. doe ſpring 
thereof ? | 

Toy is a ſweet and deleable motion of the heart, wherewith 
it is ſtirred and delighted, whileft itenieyeth ſome good that is 
preſent, or (at the leaſt)ſeemeth good:and hereof ſpringeth de- 
light, boaſting, maleuolence, reieycing at other mens euill, 

What is luſt, and what aff: tions doe ſpring thereof? 
Luft is a motion of the minde,ftirred yp by nn a" 


i 
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good indeed, or ſeeming good, that is abſent, whereef do \privg 
theſe affe ions, Hope, Defire, Loue, Anger, Wrath, & Hatred, 

What is ſorrow, and what affetrons doe aviſe thereof? | 

' Iris a grieuous motion ot the heart, cauſing it toſhrinke to. 

gether, whilefſt irflyeth ſome preſent cuill , that is evill indeed, 
or ſeemeth euill : and hereof ſpring theſe affeQions , Enuie, 
Slandering , Mercy , Agony, Lamenting, Calamitie, Carecful- 
neſſe, Griefe and Deſperation. | 

What 1: feare, and what affe lions doe riſe thereof ? 

Feare is a grieuous motion,cauſling the heart ro ſhrinke toge- 
ther, whilſt ic Ayeth ſome euill chat is to come:and hereof ſpring 


ay ; | theſe affections, Heauineſſe, Shame, Terrour, Sownding, and 
ſuch like : all which things you may ſee briefly ſer forth inthe 
ack- | Tablenext following. FA | 
ale. | <V/te ben 7 —* 
1ble WE , - —_ "4D 
nto 
| The Table of paſſion and paſſible qualitie. AC AY 

| _ 
ht L 
ces, of the minde, 32. 4a 
08) Paſſion is eyther FR. 
ies | 

- MS Sudden paleneſſt, 
me CO gy 
ens Tremblizg of tbe | fleſls. 
AU the inueterate paſſions both of minde and body before 

A WF ſet donne: ; | 
A 
; p=. | C lowrs, of the br, 
"s | Paſſible quality, & 4nd alſo alt C Sounds, of _— 

{oo Contayugth | peobietts JOdeurs, The obies of ſmelting 
th | | | of the five YSavours, : Of taſting, 
1s — Senſes, as Tangible qud- Ny. of touching, 
C= ot w ties, Cor feeling. E 


Why are theſe #biefts of the ſenſes called paſſible qualities? 
Becauſe they make the ſenſes to ſuffer , as the colour of any 
thing, by Rriking ioto the eye, maketh the ſight ro ſuffer , and 


cauſeth 
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.cauſeth' eyther'pleaſure: or griefe to the fight : ſo likewiſe the 
ſweetnefle of hony in riking the taſte; detighteth it: and con. 
rrariwiſe, the bitterneffe of Gall, or ſuch like thing , endued 
with a bittec fauour, offendeth the taſte. 


þ, - , 


* 


” Of fignre.and forme, the fomrth kind of qualitic. 
V Hat difference # betwixt fignre and forme ? | 

V Figure,according to ſome,is that which is incloſed 
with one bound or limit, or with many, as a Cucle enuironed 
with onc round |me;called the circumference,or as a ttiangle or 
foure-ſquare'figure, whereof the one is encloſed with three 
lines, and the other with foure,' and ſuch like :but forme is the, 
drawing or deſcribing of the ſaid figure, Apaine, according to 
the opinion of ſome, figure is compared to an image repreſen. 
ting ſome lively thing : and forme is ſaid to be the due propor- 
tion and feature of the ſame. Some againe doe attribute t:gure 

zo things without life;and forme to things that have lite,bricfly 
t downe in this Veric following : 
Forman vinentis, pitli arc efſe Figuran : 
Engliſhed thus x 
The ſhapes of painted rhiogs they Figures call : 
Bur living things (they ſay) are formed all, 
Woat doth this fourth kind of qualitie comprehend ? 

' Ic comprehendeth the accidentall figures and formes,as well 
of natural], as artificiall things : ofnaturall, as the ſhape of man, 
beaft, or fowle : or attificiall, as the ſhape or figure of a Houſe, 
Temple, Ship, or ſuch like: alſo it comprehendeth all Geome- 
tricall yes, as well perfect as ynperfe, | # 
 Whchcall youperfett? 

' Thoſethat are inclofed within ſuch bounds as nothing can 
be added or taken away from them., withour marring or alte- 
ringheſame, as a Circle, a Triangle, a Square, and ſuch like: 
whereof ſome are plaine, incloſed only with Lines, as Circles, 
Triangles, Squares, and ſuch like: and ſome are folid or whole 
bodies,encloſed with vpper faces, cither one or many as round 
Spheres,ſharpe Pinacles, Cubes, as a Dye, and rauad Pillers. 

Which call you wnperfeRl ? 2215 


of Logiche. 3 


Thoſe which are not ſo encloſed with their bounds, but that 
* ſome one thing may bee added or taken away from the ſame, 
EZ without changing or altering of the figure, as the rightneſſe,. 
EZ rounduefle, concauitie, or conuexitic of ypperfeR figures, may 
© belengrhned or ſhortned, and yet the former ſhapethereof ſhall. 
' till remaine, and not be altcred, but only in quancitie, | 


ed 
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A Table of figure and forme, 


ce 
he, FA perfei Circle, 
” Iſopleurns, 
n- | I/oſceles, 
"Y | A Trimote, Scalenon, 
re | | whereof ibere be gonins, 
| ſexe huades. Ox:genius, 
7 Ortbegeniute 
" 
| A perfe tt} ſquare, 
EY A long 49d 0 
1 Plame,s | 4 quadrangle A /quare lihe-te &. 
DOE J Thorne-backe, cab 
| led khombus. 
ll | Or having many F A fizure of 5.6.07, 
: Z ſPerfcet ic either CL Angles as Angles, of more. 
, E Spherical, 
- 2 Or ſolid , which is qther} Pyamidicall, 
4 : Cubiche, or P iter -like. 
= ; 
) 8 Right, 
Ni | Circular, 
; & Or vnperſeft , which i« ther < Conuex, 
C5760 Concatth. = | 4 


| But the rrue deſcriptions of all thefigeres contayned in this 
Table, areto be learned of the Geomertivians , and not of the 


Logicians, 
my EY of 


Of the properties of qualitie, 
H Ow many properties doe belong to Dnalitie ? 


Three : Firſt, to bee contrarie, as Vertue is contrarieto 
Vice, Heat to Cold, White to blacke : yet ſuch contrarictic be. 
longeth not ro every kind of Qualitie; for Triangles bee not 
contrarie to Squares, nor round pillers to ſharpe pinacles. 

What is the ſecond propertie ? 

To be more orlefle : for one man may bee more vertuous, or 
lefle vertuous ; more learned, or leſſe learned ; more healchfull, 
or lefſe healthfull ; more orlefſe hot or cold. Yet this propertic 
belongerth not to every kind of Qualitic; for one Triangle is no 
more a Triangle then another. The like may bee ſaid of the reſt 
of the perfe Figures, as well plaineas ſolid, 

What is the third propertie ? 

To be like or vnlike:and this is the chiefe ſt propertie belong. 
ing to every kind of Qualitie:as, two Grammarians be like one 
to anotherin their profeſſion,two healthful or vnhealthfull,cwo 
white or ewo blacke , two Triangles or two {quares are ſaid to 
be like or vnlike one to another. ; 


How define you likeneſſe or vnlikeneſſe ? 
Likeneflec, according to Boetims , is when divers things haue 
 oneſelfe quality, Vnlikenes is, when they haue divers qualities, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Relation, 


WD Hat is Relation ? 

We. YA Tis thereferring, comparing, or applying of 
\ one thing vnto another,for ſome reſpeR of afh- 
Lon. Ae - bitic or likenefle , wherewith they ate knit ſo 
NAS together, as the one cannot be well ynderftood 


Y 
na. 
A 


without the other : and therefore the things ſo compared are 

called Relatiuecs, or rather Correlatiues; for of things, ſome are 
faid to be abſolute, and ſome reſpeRiue or relatiue, 

. Which call you abſolute i. EA 

Abſolute are thoſe which may be ynderſtood by themlelues; 

| withour 


of Lopiche, " 


without being applyed to any other thing, as ſubfance, quan- 
| titie, qualitie. | o- 

Which are ſaid to be relatine or veſpeAlone ? 

Thoſe that cannot be wel ynderſtopd of themſelues, without 
having relation to ſome other thing, as the Father and the Son, 
the Lord and the Bondman, the Maſter and the Scholer , &c, 
| Herenote,that of the Schoolemen the thing from which the ap= 

plication is made, is called in Latine, Fundamentum, in Engliſh, 
The fonndation;and the thing whereunto the relation or applica- 
tion is made, is called in Latine, 7erminuw, in Engliſh,the boxnd, 
end,or terme, as in theſe Correlatiues,the Father and the Sonne, 
the Lord and the Bondman, the Schooalemaſter and the Scholer. 
Here, the Father,the Lord, and Schoolemaſter, are called,eucry 
of them, Fundamentaum; but the Sonne, the Bondman,and Scho- 
ler, cuery of them is called, Terminus, that is, the end or terme; 
and the application of the one to the other is called relation. 

| How many kinds of Relatines be there ? | 

Two : Relatiues ſecundum efſe, that is, indeed, and Relatiues 

ſecundum dici, which we may call, Relatives in name. 
* Whichcall you Relatines inaered ? 

Thoſe which according to their principsll fgnification have 
relation to ſome other thing , without which they cannot bee 
ynderſtood : as a Father is not to be vnderſRtood, without there 
bee a Sonne, nor a Sonne, vnlefſe there bee a Father, The like 
may be ſaid of a Tutor and Pupill, the Maſter and his Scholer, 
and ſuch like. i, þ 

Wiat call you Relatines in name ? 

Thoſe that according to their principall fignification may be 
vnderftood, withour having relation to any other thing; and 
yet, becauſe in ſome reſpeR they hauerelation to ſome other 
thing, they are called Relatiucs, but nor properly, - for they dif- 
fer not from the abſolute things before defined, as Vertue, Vice, 
Habit, Diſpoſition, &c. 

What other diniſionss there of Relatines ? 
OfRelatiues, ſome are ſaid to be of one ſelfe name, and ſome 
of divers: of one ſelfe name, as like, vnlike, equall, vnequal), 


ſchoole-fellow,neighbour,and ſuch like:of divers names, asthe 
54 F 3 Father, 


= 


Father, theSonne; the Lord and Bondman , &c.” And of ſuch; 
ſome be more worthy, and ſome be lefſe worthy, us the Father 
is more worthy, the Sonne lefſe worthy ; the Mafter more wor. 
thy, the Scholer lefſe worthy : which diuiſions this Table doth 


ſhew. 
The Table of Relation. 
| [4 Schoole-fellow, 
| Like, 
Of one felfſs {| Unlike, 
name, a  FEquall, 
| Wnequall, 
Kinſman, 
Neighbour, 
. ws | The Maſter, 
{In deede , if in  - [ be Faiber, 
deed, it is eyt | Aore worthy, JThe double, 
| | | PY [be cauſe, 
he whole, 
The Capraine. 
| Or of dizers Lets 
| emer, whereof | The Scholer, 
ſome bee The Sonve, 
Relation | | And (ome bee Y ey if -_ 
u either [ efcſſe 
L eſſe wortby, as The part, 
The Souldier, 
£03 name, as < Duantitie, Con ſuch like abſolutes. 
Lnaiue, ii? 
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| Of the properties of Relation, 
H*" wany properties dee belong to Relation? | 
A Five: Firſt, to have contrarietic,, as Vertue and Vice, 
Science and Ignorance, But this propertic belongerh norco all: 


for double and the onc halfe hath no contrarictic, nor the Fae 
ther aad the Sonne, 
What 


What is the ſecond propertie? | j-! a0 I 
The ſecond is to be more or lefle, as to bee more like, or lefle 


like ; or more equall, or lefſe equall. Yet this belongeth not ro 
all : for double hath neither more or lefle, nor one Father is ſaid 
co be more or lefls then another, 


What is the third propertie ? | | 
The third is, that all Relatiues ( which are Relatives indeed) 


are conuertible : for he is a Father, that hath a Sonne, and he is 
2 Sonne, that hath a Father, &c, | 


' Whit is the fomrih propertie? | 
The fourth is, that one Correlative is not before another, 


but are both rogether : as tlie Fatheris called no Father, yntill 


be hath begotten a childe, and a childe is called no Sonne, be. 
fore he be begotten of the Father. For this is a generall rule of 
Correlatiues : It the one be, the other muſtneeds be : If the one 
be raken away, the other muſt alſo be taken away. 


What is the fift prepertie? 


The ft is, that wholoeuer affuredly knoweth the one Cor. - 


relative, muſt needes know the other +for whoſoeuer certainly 
knoweth that Iam a Father , mutt needes alſo certainly know 
that I haue a childe, The like may be ſaid of all that be Corre.. 
latiues indeed, to whom this propertie only belongeth, as Ari- 


fotle ſaith. 
| CHAP. XTE 


Of «Action. 


> Hat 1s ation? 

Action is ſome accidental] forme or ſhape, 
fey whereby any thing is ſaid to doe or to worke 
EP vpon his ſubieR, 

SI Wat meaxe you here by this word ſubiett ? 

The thing that ſuffereth, as the water is the \ubie&t whereon 
the fire induceth the ſhape of heating : for here the warer is ſaid 
to be pafſue, and the fire aQiue, 

\ How is aBlion dinided ? ww, 

. Into aRions of the ſoule,and of the body. The ations of the 


Taulc;are thoſe which the ſoulc doth:for,according to his power 
Kr aenats antes 
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vegetatiue, his ations are to nouriſh,to increaſe, and to ingen. 
der; and according to his power ſenhitiue, to ſee, to heare, to 
ſmell, to taſte, to teele;zand according to his power intelleQiue, 
to ynderfiand, to will, to nill, and ſuch like. | 

The ations of the body arc thoſe that doe immediately be. 
long to ſome body or corporall accident, as to cur, to firike, to 
heat, to coole, to moylten}, todry , to make white, to make 

blacke, and ſuch like, Wo 
© Is there no other diniſion of ation? 

Yes diuers, but ſuch as doerather belong to naturall Philo. 
ſophers, and to Diuines , then to Logicians ; and therefore wee 
leaue to ſpeake any further of them. 

Wat doth this predicament comprehend? 

All Nounes and Verbes of the aRtiue Gignification : as theſe 
Nounes, generation, corruption, augmentation,diminution,al- 
reration, moouing from place to place, and ſuch like: alſo all 
Verbes atiue, as, to engender, to corrupt, to increaſe, to dimi. 
- Niſh, to alter or change, and ro mooue from place to place, and 
ſuch like Verbes of the actiue ſignification. 

How many propertics doe belong to attion? 

Two : Firſt,to admit contrarietie,not fimply,but per accidens, 
as to kindle, and to extinguiſh: ſecondly , to bee more ox lefle, 
and yer accidentally , as one fire to burne more, and another 
lefle, one water to coole more, and another lefle, 


CHAP. XI11, 
Of Paſſion. : 
Hat is Paſſion ? | 
It is the relation or application of the Patient 
tothe Agent : as for example, whileſt the water 


ſuffereth ro be heated by the fire, this ſufferance 


SeO ;- called Paſhon, 


What deth this predicament comprehend ? 
All Verbes of the paſſine "2 1494 as to bee engendred, 
corrupted, increaſed, diminiſhed, or altered,and fuch like, 
What properties doe belong to Paſſion? 
The ſamc that haue becne ſaid before to belong vnto aRion, 
CHAP, 


| on Luke” _ = 


CH AP, XIIII, 
Of the Predicament Where , called in Latine , Vbi, 


\prfi2Þ-yex Ow define you the predicament Vi ? 

Y [tg (9 7hiistobecinſome place, aswhena body is 
= eYt2 14 incloſed within a place , and thereforeis defined 
AY es v4 Þ of ſome, to bee the deſcription of the place 
E293 whereinany thing is ſaid to bee, or tobe done or 
made,as inthe Heauens, in the Earth, inthe Temple, in the 
Hou ſe, and ſuch like, | | 

H ow is this predicament dinided? 

Into Ybs /mplex, and Ybicompoſitum, that is to ſay,funple and 
compound. | | 

VVhen is it ſaidto be ſimple? 

When a thing indiuiſible is in ſome indiviſible place, as an 
Angellin Panto; or when a thing indiuifible is in aplace divifi. 
ble, as an Angell in the Temple; for the Temple may bee diui- 
ded into many parts, though the Angell cannot. | 

V'Vhen isit ſaid to be componnd? 5 xD) | 

When ſome diviſible body is contained in a place diuifible,as 

; the being ofthings corporal in the water,or in the ayre;for cor= 
porall things be ſo diuifibly placed in their places,as euery part 
of the thing placed, is anſwerable to euery part of the place 
wherein they are contained;and ſo contrarily, as to the parts of 
a mans body enuironed with the aire,one part of that aire is an= 
{werable to the head, another to the feet, & ſo conſequently of 
all the reſt; andtherefore the Schoolemen ſay , that Yþicompoſie 
l t#m, is tobcin a place circumſcriptiuely , but Ys: ſmplex, is to 
beein a place debaitively, that is to ſay, in ſome certaine place, 

though not according tothe poſition or order of placing the 
parts. Burt whena thing is ſaid to bein a placecircumlſcriptiuely, 
then ſuch place and thing may be both diuided according to the 
parts of poſition or placing, as this part here,and the other parr 
there, whereof ſpring theſe differences, aboue, beneath, before, 
behind, on the right ſide, on the left fide, and ſuch like. And fi. 
nally, this predicament comprehendeth whatſoeuer anſwereth 


To this queRion, where any thing is ſaid ro be orto be done. 
| G Pies 
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predicament , Where? 


What properties doe belong to the 
Three : Firſt, ro admit no contrarietie ; for though to bee a- 


boue and beneath ſeeme to be contrary, yet that is to be ynder. 


Rood phyſically , and not dialeRically : ſecondly”, it admitteth 
neither more norlefle; for to be in the Templegis no more to be 
in place, thento bee inthe market, or in any houſe : but the 
third and chicfeſt propertie of Yb4is to containe, 


CHAP, XV, 


Of the predicament When,called im Latine, 
Quando, 


LIN Ow define you this predicament ? | 
This is ſaid to bee arelation or application 
FE ofa thing meaſured by time, vnto time ir ſelfe, 
H&G 2nd containeththe ang of times, whereby 
SLICES any thing is ſaid to be, to have beene, or ſhall be, 
to doe, or to ſuffer : > to ſpeake briefly, it comprehendeth all 
words that anſwere to this queſtion Yhen, as yeſterday, to 
morrow, the next day, and ſuch like, | 

How is Quando dizided ? 

Two manner of wayes ; for ſometime it is ſaid to bedefinite, 
that is, certaine, as in this or that houre,day, or yeere, which is 
certaine; and ſometime indefinite; that is,vncertaine,as to haue 
beene, without any limitation of time, which is vncertaine. Se- 
condly, Qxande may be diuided into his parts of ſucceſſion, as 
into time paſt, preſent, and to come. 

VV hat properties doe belong to thir predicament > 

Firſt, to haye no contrarictie ; Secondly, to admit neither 
more oor lefle : Thirdly, to bee alwayes flitting or fluxible, and 
never permanent , which propertie it hath by reaſan of time _ 
which continually paſſerhaway, 


CHAP, 


CHAP. XVL | 
Of the Predicamen, tobe ſituated, called in Latine, 


ts 
th Situm eſſe; 
be 

he Hat « Situm efſe? 


OD Lintilian ſaith , that Sitwm eſſe is as much to 
NOQP lay , a5 to bee fituated,, ordered, or placed ſome 
AG manner of way; and it is a generall word,compre- 
Os hending all names that doe exprefle the ſite or 
ordering of the body andparts thereof , as to ſtand,to fit,tolye 
either groueling, or right vp, or on the one (ide; and finally, it 
comprehendeth all choſe words which anſwer to this queſtion, 


A how any thing is ſituated, as when it is required how Norwich 
_ | fiandeth from Loxder, either Northward, Southward, Weſt- 
Y ward, or Eaftward. ” 

, . Hows fite dinided of the School emen? 

a Into fite naturall and caſuall, 

w Which call yow natarall ſite? | 


That whereby every part of the body hath his ciaturall place; 


as.in mans body,the head to ſtand aboue, the belly in the mid, 
and the feet beneath; and fo in acree,the root ts be loweſt, the 
body in the midſ, and the boughes or branches to be higheſt, 

What Call you fite caſual? 

That whereby the polition orordering of the parts is altered 
any way by accident , as, now to ſtand vpright,now to ſtoop, 
now tofit, or to lye downe, this way, or that way: | 

What deſcriptions are to be fetched from thus Predicament ? 

x The deſcriptions of places. | 

| What properties doe belong to this Predicament ? | 

& Two: Firſt, to admit-no contrariety; for though vpward ſee» 
meth ro be contrary todownward, yet that is ynderfiood phyſi- 
cally, and not dialeRiically, Secondly, it hath neither more, nor 
leſle; for to ſtand is no more a ſite, then to fit , nor fitting more 
then ſtanding, 

Which things doe alter their ſituation, and which not? 


All things wichour life and feeling, doe keepe their fite,if by 
G 2 yiolence 
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violence they be not changed:but all things having life and fee: 
ling, doe alter their ſite, when and as often as it pleaſeth them, 
as a beaft to ſtand vp, or tolye downe, and ſo forth. , 


| The Table of Site, 


The bead to fland above, 
ataerall, as 3h belly to be in the midſt, 
And jbe feet beneath, -» 4 


Lying groueling, or 
With the face vpward. 


——_—. 
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CHAP. AVIL: 
Of the predicament, To haue, caledin Latine, Habere. 


$$98%D Hat doth this word to have fipnifie ? | 
m2 It hath three ſpeciall fignifications:Firſt, to be 
A W/es clad with garments, Armour, or ornament : ſc= 
ASP condly,to poſleſſe any thing, as to poſſeſſe wife, 

E lands, or goods : thirdly, to containe any thing, 
as a yeſſell ro containeeyther liquid or dry matter rhatis pow- 
redthercin : and therefore rhis predicament comprehendeth all 
ſuch words as are derived of the names of garments , as to bee 
gowned, cloked, or coated;alſo of Armour,as well defenfruc as 
offenfiue ; defenfiue, as to be armed with a Corſelet, Tacke , or 
ſhirt of Male, and fuch like : offenſive, as to bee armed with a 
Sword, Dagger, Caliuer, Halbert, or Pike. Alfo beaſts and fi- 
ſhes are ſaid to be armed with Nayles, Hornes, Tallons,Beakes, 
Scales, Finnes, anduch like. Alſo it comprehendeth words of 
ornament, asto be decked with Chaines, Iewels, and Tablets: 
alſo words of poſſeſſion, as to haue lands or goods : alſo words 


of contayning , asto bee fa)l'of Wine, Oyle, or Hony, as you 
way ſee in the Table following, =» gi 


The; 


_— Logics. | =_ 


The Table of the predicament To have. 


With garments, as to be gowned or clobed, 
Tobe clad 3 With Armour, as with a Cor{elet or Halbert, 
Or with ornaments, as with Tablet or ( haine. 


To haue # three- 


/ old, thats, )ry poſſefſe, as to poſſefſe lands or goods, 
Tocontaine, as a Veſtlito be full of liquor, ec, 


What properties doe belong to this predicament ? 

Two: Firſt, to admit more and lefſe : for s man at Armes is 
ſaid to bee more armed thenalight Horſeman , and a Pike. 
man morethen a Caliuer or Harquebuzier. Againe, hee that is 
clad with two coats, is more clad then he that weareth but one. 


. Secondly, this predicament admitteth in ſome ſort contrariety: 


for ro be armed and vnarmed,clad and naked, are contraries by 
priuation, but not otherwile, 


vs 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of the w/e of the Predicaments. 


RR Fe O what ve or end doe theſe Predicament s ſerme ? 
| To many good vſes. Firſt, if you will define 

PRs any thing, you ſhall be ſure in ſome of theſe Pre 

&&D. dicaments to find out the generall kind thereof, 
together with all the differences ( for the moſt 
part) belonging to the ſame: which if they bee 
not ſet downe, then they are to bee gathered out of the proper 
accidents incident to the thing which you would define.Secode 
ly, if you would divide any thing , here you ſhall find both the 
generall kinds, ſpeciall kinds, yea, and diuers examples of the - 
Indiuiduums comprehended vnder the ſame kinds. Thirdly, 
out of theſe Predicaments you may gather matter apt to proue 
any queſtion, cither generall or particular, 


-'G.3 CHAP.. 
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CHAP. XIX, 
Of Poſt-predicaments. 


Hat meane you by Peſf-predicament ? 

They bee interpretations of certaine words 
P more plainly expounded after the predicaments, 
p for the better vnderſtanding of certaine of the 
SW {aidpredicaments, 

Which are they? 4 

Theſe five, Oppoſuro, prize & poſterins, ſimnl ,motus, & habere, 
that is to ſay in Engliſh, Oppoſition, before and after, together, mo- 
wing, and rohaxe :euery one whereof may be taken and interpre- 
we, divers Wayes, = 

What # oppoſition ? 

Oppoſigion is the repugnancy or contrariety of ewo extremes 
which are eontrary one to anothet,in ſuch ſortas none of them 
is inlike manner repugnant to any other thing : as for example, 
white and blacke being two extremes, are more contrary one 
to another, then eyther of themis to any other colour,asto red, 
yellow, ruſlet, or blue, 

Sith ſome things are ſaid to be agreeable one to another and ſome 
Fontrary one to another, and ſome ; Har one from another ; it were 
not amiſſe, firſt, here to tell how , and when things are ſaid to bee 4- 

able, diners, or repugnant one to another, 

Things are faid ro be agreeable one to another three manner 
of phe cms they agree in generall kind,as thoſe which 
are ſubieAto one next generall kind,as man and horſe do agree 
in generall kind, becauſe this word animal, or ſenſible body, is 
the next generall kind co them both. Secondly, things are ſayd 

| _ koagree in ſpeciall kind , as Edward and John are both compre- 
| hended-ynder this word may, Thirdly, things are ſaid to agree 

In number, as wordes having one ſelfe Fignifiction, calledin 
Greeke Synonyma,as'a blade,a rapier, a curtilas or ſtucke, hgni- 
fying a lword:alſo things of like ſubRance or definition,as man, 
and a ſenſible body endued with reaſon, And by theſe three 
wayes things are ſayd alſo to differ one from another ; forthey 


may 
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may differ one from another in generall kind, in fpeciall kind; 
and in number: in generall kind, as « ſenſible body, anda tree; 
in ſpeciall kind, as a Horſe,and an Aſle : againe, they may differ 
in number, as the Indiuiduums that be coprehended ynder one 
ſpeciall kind, as /ohn and Edward, doe differ only in number, 

I: it all one, to be diners, and contrarie ? y 

No: for thoſe things are ſaid to be divers, which differ any of 
the wayes aboueſaid,or by any other difference, be it common, 
proper,or moft proper, Yet few or none of theſe things are con. 
trary one to another : for no ſubſtance admitteth contrarietie, 
nor yet many accidents, vnletle it bee by reaſon of qualitic, 
whereunto contrarietie doth properly belong. . 

How many wayes are things (aid to be contrary one to another ? 

Foure manner of wayes, that is, relatiue,contrarie,privative, 
and contradiory, that is to ſay,by relation, by conggrarietie, by 
priuation,-and by contradiftion, * 

Which things are ſaid to be oppoſite or contrarie by relation ? 

Thoſe things are oppoſite by relation, which according to 
their owne fignifications, haue mutuall relation one to nevi og 


' neither can they be both verified of one ſelfe thing in one ſelfe 


reſpe&, as the father and the ſonne, the Lord and the bond- 
man : for one man cannot be both a father and a ſonne in one re 
2 but in divers reſpe&s hee may : for euery man that hath a 

onne, is notwithſtanding a ſonne to his owne father, and a fa- 
ther to his owne ſonne. , 

Waich things are ſaid 10 be oppoſite by contrarietie ? 

Thoſe things are ſaid to bee contrary, which being compre- 
hended ynder one ſelfe kind, doe moſt differ one from another, 
and yet both may be one after another in one ſelfe ſubieRt meer 
to receivethe ſame, becauſc the one giueth place to the other, 
vnleſſe it be ſucha thing as is naturally incident to the ſaid ſub- 
ie :as heat and cold, being contayned vnder qualitie,are moſt 
contrary one to another, and yet may bee one aftex another in 
mans body , or any other ſubic& apt to receiue the ſame: for 
many times heat driveth out ccld, and cold heat, Yet in fire it is 


not ſo : for heat is alwaycs naturally incident to fire, and will 


neuer giue place to cold, ſo long as it is fire, and not nn 
| ous 


- 


How are comtraries dinided ? wa 

Of contraries; ſome haue a meane,called of the Schoolemen, 
[Contraria mediata, and ſome haue no meane, called , Comtraria 
mmediats, | 

When are they ſaid to haut a meane? 

When the two contraries arc ſuch, as neither of themis of 
meere neceſſity,in any ſubie& meet ro receive the ſame,as white 
& black:for that ſubie& which is apt to receive them both,may 
be yellow or ruſler,& ſo the ſubie is neither white nor blacke, 

When are they ſaid to hane no meane ? 

When the one of the two contraries may be alwaies truly af. 
firmed of any ſubie& apt to receiue the ſame , as ſickneſſe and 
health; for man or beaſt is truly ſaid to be either ſick,or whole, 
Alſo vice and'vertue haue no meane :fora man is ſaid tobeey. 

ther goog, oreuill: yet ſome make good and vill to have a 
meane, called a thing indifferent, Likewiſe, hot & cold to haue a 
meane,, that is to ſay, Luke-warme, And betwixt health and 
ſicknefle , Galenmaketh a meane eftate, that is to ſay, neither 
whole nor {icke, but berwixt both. . | 

Which are oppoſttes by prination? 

Oppoſites by priuvation are two contraries belonging to one 
ſelfe-lubie& apt to recciue the ſame, in the which ubie@, when 
the one is wanting at ſuch time as nature doth appoint, the other 
muſt needes bee, as ſight and blindnefle in the eye, hearing and 

 deafencſſe in theeare, light and darknefſc inthe skie, or in any 
other thing meet to receive both. 

Wherefore doe you adae this clauſe, at ſuch time as nature doth ap- 

nt ? 

Becauſe it is not needfull that one of theſe oppoſites be in the 
ſubieR in all times:as for example, the whelpe which is nor nine 
dayes old, though as yet heſceth nor, yet is hee not ſaid to bee 
blind, becauſe Nature hath appointed himno ſooner to ſee, 

Which be oppoſite by contradiltion ? 

They be two contraries, hauing no meane, and doeconfiſtin : 
contradiction, that is to ſay, in denying the ene theather : and 
ſuch contradiction confiſtcth cither in propoſitions, or elſe in 
fimple or ſingle tearmes, 

Give 
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Gine Examples of both, ; 

In propoſitions thus : Jobn is honeſt, /ohn is not honeft: Plato 
diſputerh, Plats diſputeth not : in which kinde of prepofitions, 
there is no meane of truth or falſh1od ; for of neceflitie the one 
of them mult al wayes be either true or falſe, in ſuch ſort,as both 
cannet be true together,nor both falſe together. In ſimpleterms 
thus : a man:to know, not to know : to be, and not to be; and 
therefore oppoſites by contradiQtion be moſt contrarie,and doe 
differ from all the reſt; for in all the other Oppoſites, it is eaſie 
to find out ſome meage ſubie&, whereof neither of them! can be 


eruly ſpoken or affirmed,"!-+ wa G 
| i CHAP.IX. 


Of before and after, called in Latme, Prius & 
Poſterius, © © 


by Ow many wayes is 4 thing ſaid to bee before and af- 
ter? 

Five manner of wayes,that is, by time, nature, 
$ order, honour, and cauſe, contained in theſe two 
Latine Verſes: OE T1 
Tempore natara, prita ordive dic & honore: 

Et canſa effe tus dicitar eſſe prior. 

Gine Examples of ewery one. | 

Firſt, by time, Cicero is ſaid co be before Duintilian, and So- 
crates before Arbetle, and ſuch like, Secondly, by nature, that 
thing is faid to bee firſt, or before, from which the conſequent 
cannot returne backward : by which way all generall kinds are 
ſaid to be before their ſpeciall kindes,and ſpecisll kindes before 
their Indiuiduums:forif man be,then ſenſiblebody(which is the 
generall kinde)muſt needs be, but nor contrarily: ſo likewiſezif 
ſohnbe, man muſt needs be, bur-not contrarily;for it followeth 
not of neceffitie, Becauſe itis a ſenſible body, Ergo, itisaman,or 


becauſe iris a man, Ergo, itis John, Thirdly, by orderone thing 


is ſaid to be before another, as one before two, and two before 
three, letters before ſyllables, and ſyllables before words, and 


words before ſpeech. To this alſo appertaineth that which is ſaid 
: H ro 
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to be before by ficyation, as in goirg from Norwich to London, 
Thetford is before N emmarket,and Newmarket before Ware,and 
ſoforth;Fourthly,by honour or dignitic,an Emperour is ſaid to 
be before a King, a King before a Duke,a Duke before an Earle, 
an Earle before aBaron, &c.Fiftly, the caule is {4id to be before 
his effe&/2s the riſing af the Sunn 1s 121d to-be before day; {o 
the difference is ſaidto be-before his ſpeciall kinde, and the ſpe- 
ciall kinde before his propertie. And theſe be conuertible: for if 
it be day, the Sunne muſt needs be vp: and if the ſpeciall diffe. 
rence be, the ſpeciallkinde muſt needs be, and{o comtrarily, 

To what end ſerneth vhis manifold way of before. and after? __ 

To the intent that wee may the better vnderRtand what hath 
beene ſaid before tonching oppoſites by relation, that is ro ſay, 
that Relatives are alwayes together-by order of nature, and not 
| one before another, bur only by their fourth way, that is to ſay, 
by honour or worthineſſe, which way, as eAr:/otle ſaith, of all 
the other wayes, is inoft vapraper,and.lealkco the purpoſe, - + 

| CHAP, XXI1. 3. LE 
Of the word Together, called im Latine, Simpl, ....\ 


=— Ow many wayes are things ſaid to be together ? 

Two wayes, that is, by order of time, and by 
| rder of nature. Firſt, by order of time, the beat 
and ſhining of the Sunne.are ſaid to beeinthe 
-9/ouvne together, that is, at onetime: allo rhe An- 
7:97 gels were createdall together, and'atope-ume. 
Secondly, thoſe things are ſaid to bee together by order of na» 
ture, which hate natwall relation one to another, and bee con- 
neruble, neither is the one cauſe of the other, as the father and 
theiſonne, Gng}t ard double, and ſuch likes and/many doe adde 
hereunto diuers {peciall kindes and differences. ſubictto one 
ſelfe genetall kind, as man and bruit beaſt; reaſonable and yn- 
reaſonable, are ſubieR to the general! kinde , ſenfible body, or 


animal, 
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CHAP. XX11, 


Of Moning or Motion, called in'Latine, Motus, aud 
of the k indes thereof, 


» Herefre is mention made here of Mouing ? 
For the better ynderftanding of the Predica- 
ment Action, whereunto Mouing belongerth. 
How many kinds of Motion or MMowmy bethere? 
Sf US Six, briefly rouched before in the predicament 
of Atlas thatis to fay, Generation, Corruption, Augenentati- 
on, Diminution, Alteration, and Mouing from place to place, 

Define theſe "259 

1. Generation is a proceeding from the not being of a ſub- 
tance, to the being of the ſame,'as from an Acorne to an Oke. 

2 Corruption (contrariwiſe) is a proceeding from a being to 
2 not being, as from an Oke to chips or aſhes. 

3 Augmentation is the increaſing of a great quantitie inthe 
whole: asfroma childe to a man, 

4 Diminution is contrariwiſe a decreaſing or diminiſhing of 
quantitic in the whole, as a bodie that conſumeth or pineth \by 
diſeaſe or otherwiſe. 

5 Alteration is aproceeding or changing from one qualitic 
into another, as frem hot to cold. 

6 Moving from place to place, is, as the mouing of the Sun 


out of the Eaſt i into the Weſt. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of thegword Habere,that i, to haue, ard how many 
wayes it is to be vnderſtood. 


Ow many fi Fomifications bath this word,to baue? 


Eight. 
1 Firſt, to have a qualitie,as Science, Vice,or 


2 To haue a quantitie, as to bee fix, ſcuen or 


eight foot long. 


3 Tobe clad, as ro haue a Cloke or Coat. 
H 2 4 To 
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4 To haue ſome part of the body clad or decked with ſome 
thing, asthe finger with a'ring, the neeke with a chaine, 
5 To haueapart,or member, as a hand, a head, or foor, 
6 Tocontaine,as athogſhead that haththerein beere or wine. 
7 To poflefle, as to haue lands, tenements, or goods. 

8 Tohauea Wife, which (according to Ar:ftctle) is vopro. 
perly ſaid, becauſe nothing can be properly ſaid to baue, which 
15 had it ſelfe of the ſame: for the wife hath the man, as wel! 
as the man the wife ; and therefore this way 

of hauvipg ſerueth to little 
purpoſe, 
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CHAP. I, 
Of Definition. 


Auing hitherto ſufficiently ſpoken of the 
Predicables and Predicaments , and of 
©" all things belonging vato them, with« 

y outthe | ABI 9 whereof, no true de- 
finition, nor good diviſion can bee well 
% made; methinkes it were meete now to 

# treate of definition and diuifion, 

What us Defonition , and how manifold 


a it ? 
Definition is a ſpeech, whereby cichepiyyne name or thing is 
declared: and it is twofold, thatis, of a Ane,and of a thing. 

What uu definition of name, and how manifold i u ? | 

Definition of a name, is a ſpeech whereby the hgnification of 
ſome word is declared :andit is ten-fold, 

1 Definition yerball, as when a word lefſe knowne is decla- 
red by a word more knowne, as thus, To imitate, is as much to 
"ay, as to follow, or to counterfeit : againe, to accomplifh, is 
to 


H 3 2 De- 
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7, & Defigiti6h by difference; ss,He is # King, which ruleth by 
Law; but he that ruleth by force, is a Tyranc, 
.©.3 Definition metaphoricall, or by figure; as, Adoleſcenceiz þ 
the flower of mans age:Good Preachers are the lalt of the earth, 
4 Definition by contrariez as, Vertue is, to flee vice. 
fas Definition by circumlocution; as, The writcr of the Treas 
 Warre.that is to ſay, Homer. 

6 Definition by example, as to ſay, that this word reaſons. 
ble or vnreaſonable is a ſpeciall difference, | 

7 Definition by want, or detect; as, That is three quarters, 
whichlacketh a quarter of a yard,or any (uch like thing, 

8 Definition by prayſe,or diſprayſc : by prayſe,as, Logickeiz 
an Attof Artes, and Science of Sciences: Juſtice is the Queene 
of all Vertues, By diſprayſe, as, Idlenefſeis che corruption or 
deſtruction of youth, 

& Definition by fimilicude; as, The Sunne is the eye of the 
| World; ACitie without « Magiſtrate, is as a Ship withouta 

Gouernour, | 

10 Definition by Etymologie; as, He is right!y called good- 
man, becauſc he is a good man indeed, and full of gaod workes, 

Whew us definition of the name necafullto be v/ed ? 
When ſome doubrfull word is cauſe of the controuerſie, *: 


| | Of the definition of a thing. 
vV Hat # the definition of a thing? | 
Itis a ſpeech, which d: clareth briefly, plainly, and 
aptly, the yery nature and ſubſtance of the thing whichis de- 


{e 
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fined. 

How i the definit iogf a thing dinided? © 

Into theſe fix kin, that is to ſay, into definition effentiall, 
cauſall,by the Relatiie, by the effe&ts and offices, by numbering © 
vpot tbe parts, and4 y.heaping vp of accidents, _ 

What is definition eſſgntiall ? 


Tr is that which @fiſieth of the next generall kinde, joyned 
with ſome ſpeciall difference or property belon ging tothe ſame 
kinde;as when 1 an to be a ſenſible body,endued with 
reaſon,or apt tof 


oy 


[3 Sand this is the Logicall definition moſt 
f 2 ſure 
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ſure of all others , but nor eafie to bee made of eucry thing, for 
lacke of ſpeciall differences and naturall properties. 

i hen ts ut [aid to be a canſall definttion ? 

When it is made of the generall kinde,and of the proper cau- 
ſes of the thing defined. 

How many chiefe kind of canſes be there? 

Foure, that is, matter, forme, cauſe efficient, and end, 

How define you matter ? 

Matter is that whereof anything is made,as cloth is the mat. 
ter whereof a cloake or coat is made, and wooll is the matter of 
cloth, 

What is Forme ? | 

Forme isthe ſhape whereof any thing taketh both his being 
and his name: and therefore the Schoolemen do define formeto 
be that which giveth a being ro any thipg, bee it nacurall or ar- 
tificiall, as inthe Examples before recited, the coat or cloake 
hath both his being and name of the ſhape which it hath, and 
not of the marter, 

What i the cauſe efficient ? 

That which maketh or worketh any thing, and is the amthour 
thereof, as the Carpenter is the cauſe efficicat of the houle, and 
Ship wright of the Ship. 

What u the end or finall cat/e ? 

Itis that for whole ſake any thing is done,as the ead of warte 
8 to have peace, the end of (tudie.is to get learning and know- 
edpe, | 
| Guns Examples of definitions made of euery one of theſe cauſes. 

Of marcer let this bee your Example :,,Beere is a Drinke 
.. made of Mault, Water, and Hops. Of Mine thus : Manisza 
ſenſible bogie z, endued with a Soule intellEtiug or reaſonable, 
which i$'the rrue (ſhape of man. Of. the caule efhgient thus : 
Thatis.a Decree of the Senate, which the Senate commandeth 
and ordaineth;for the Senate is the cauſe efficient of the Decree. 
Anger or wrath is the boyling of the bloud about the heart, 
through the flirring vp of choler, Of the end thus; A houſe ia 
building madeto defend. our bodies fromthe iniugies of the a1re 
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May not 4 good definition be mad of many of theſe canſriiomed 
rgether ? | 

Yes indeed. 

Gine Example, 

Lo here the example of Demefhenes,in defining what Law is, 
Law on he) is the inuention and gift of God, and the decree 
of wilemen, the correRion of crimes, either raſhly or aduiſedly 
committed,and a common-covenant or conſent of the Citie, ac» 
cording tothe which all men ought to live. In this definition, 
the firſt and chiefeſt cauſe efficient is God, the ſecond cauſe efh- 
cient is the common couenant or conſent of the Cirie : the mat- 
ter is the decree of the wiſe : the end is the correRien of crimes, 
keeping of the Citizens in good order of life, 

” ts a definition ſaid to be maar by the Relatine ? 

hen one Relative is interpreted by another; as thus, He is a 
twhicthatha Senne;and heisa Maſter, which hath a Ser= 
uant, 

When s a definition ſaid to be made bythe effetts, verturs, or off. 
 Cerof thething defined ? 

When the rature of the thing is plainly declared by ſhewing 
the ſaid effets or offices, as thus: An adamant ſtone is that which 
being laid nigh to Iron or Steele, draweth the Steele ynto him: 
Tuſtice is a vertue which giueth cuery man his right. 

When 4 definition ſaid to be made by numbering vp of the parts! 

" Whenit conrayneth either the-chiefe,or all the parts'of ſome 

eh thing , or elſe all the ſpeciall kindes of ſome general! 
nde, 

Gins Examples of both theſe wayes. 

Of the firſt thus {@QHouſe is a building, hauing a foundation, 
walles, arid coucring:Of the ſecond way thus : Aſenfible bodie 
is that which coniprehendeth both man and bruit besR. ' 

When is a definition ſaid to be made by heaping vp of accident: ? 

When a thing is rather deſcribed, then defined,by ſuch com. 
mon and proper accidents as doe belong to the ſame,as fire is an 
Element that is hot and dry,andexceedeth all other Elements in 
lightneſſe: arid therefore this laſt kind of definition ought rather 
to be called a deſcription then a definition, which is yſuall to the 


Pocts, 
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Poets, Orators, and Hiſtoriographers, in deſcribing either per. 
ſon,faR,or thing:alſo to the Philicians, in deſcribing their lim- 
ples, as Roots, Plants, Herbes, and ſuch like. 


CHAP. II, 
Of the precepts to be obſerued in Definition, 


» yay Ow many precepts ars to bee obſerned in making 4 
_W 82" +2 F te 
Theſe three :Firſt , that it briefly exprefle the 
whole power and nature of the thing defined : 
Secondly, that there bee nothing therein ſuper- 
fluous, nor any thing wanting : Thirdly,that the 
definition bee not common to many things, but proper to that 
thing only which is defined, ſo as it may make it to differ from 
all other things. 
What order us to be obſcrned in making a dialeHicall definition ? 
Firſt, you muſt know in what predicament the thing is contais 
ned which you would define, tothe intent that in deſcending 
from the moſt generall kinde, downe towards the molt ſpeciall 
kinde of the {ame predicament,ye may find out by the way that 
which is next generall kinde to the thing that is to bee defined: 
which next generall kinde being found out, yee mult then ſeeke 
out the ſpeciall difference or propertie, the proper cauſe, effeR, 
or common accidents belonging to the ſame ; as for exawple, if 
ye would define what vertuc is,ye muſt reſort to the predicamer 


of qualitie, wherein vertue is contained:then ia deſcending from 


Ly 1 a6 to habir,from habit to habit of the mind, which 
is two-fold,thatis to ſay,intelleuall and morall, & not finding 
it vnder habit intelleRall, proceed to habit morall, for that is the 
next generall kind co vertue:that done, ſeeke out the difference 
or propertie, true cauſe or effec: the difference is to bee good, 
whercin it differeth from vice, for vice is alſo g morall habit as 
well as yertue: theeffcR of yertue is to incline mans will to doe 
alwaies according to rightrcaſon or true iudgementzſo ſhal you 
make atrue definition of vercue, in ſaying that vertue is a good 


morall habit, inclining mans will to doe alwaics according to 
I rrue 
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true ivdgement, And after this ſort yee may learne to define any 
other thing. | 


Of Diniſion. 


£ Hat ts Diniſion ? 
A Diviſion is the parting or diuiding of word 
orthing that is more generall,ynto other words 
WP or things lefſe general: for Diuifion is twofold, 
PSS that is, of a name, andof a thing, 
When 4s it [aid to be the dinifion of a name ? | 
When ſome Equiuoke or doubrfull word is divided into his 
manifold fignifications, as this word Wolfe into a man having 
that name, into a foure-footed beaſt, irito an yIcerous ſore, and 
into a c*rtaine fiſh, each one called by the name of Wolfe: which 
kind of diftinetion or diuifion is very neceffarie,to avoid zmbi. 
gaitic of ſpecch, which ambiguitie cauteth matiy times great ct- 
Tour, 
How manifold i the dinifion of athing ? 
Te 1s threefold, that is, ſubAantiall, partible, and accidental, 
Wien i it pr:perly ſatd to b: ſubflantiall ? "1 
When any generall kind is divided by his ſpecial) differences 
into his proper ſpeciall kinds : as thus; of ſenſible bodies,one is 
reaſonable,as man, & another is vnreaſonable, as a bruit beaft, 
When us this kind of dinifion to be wſed? | 
When the ſpecial! kindes lacke proper names, as moſt come 
monly the ſpeciall kindes ſubalternate doe, which-may be divi- 
ded againe as generall kindes into more ſpecial} kindes : as for 
example, of -nreaſonable beafts ſome bee rerreftriall, ſome bee 
aquaticall,and ſome aierie : againe, cuery one of theſe may bee 
divided into their ſpeciall Hs pt vntill ye come to the low- 
eſt of all, and ynto the [ndinidanms comprebended vnder the 
ſame;and thatnet only ef things containedip the predicament 
ofſubſtance,but alſo in any other predicaments of accideors,as 
of magnitudes,one is long,as a line, another is broad, as x (i 
ficies, and another is thicke, ns a body. This divifion, —_—_ 
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be of accidents contained inthe predicament of quentitie, yetit- 
is called a ſubſtanrialldivifion, becauſe the gencrall kind here is 
divided by bis ſpeciall difference into his proper ſpeciall kinds, 

What call you a partible drnifron? | 

I call that a partible diuifion, which divideth ſome whole 
thing into his parts, which is called of the Latines, parts/50;a5 if 
yee would divide the Romane Common-wealth into Senators, 
Knights, and Commons, You may alſo divide a houſe into his 
principall parts,as into the foundation, wals, and roofe thereof. 
Bur the better to ynderſtand this kind of diuifion,it ſhall not be 
amifſe to ſhew you here what kindes of whole,and what kindes 
of parts there be:for there is whole ſubſtantial, and whole inte- 
grall:againe,of parts, ſome are called ſubftantial,and ſome inte- 
_ and of parts integrall, ſome are called ſimilar or like, and 

ome diffimilar or ynlike : againe, of the difſimilar,ſome are cal- 
led principall, and ſome not principall : of all which chings I 
minde here briefly co ſpeake, | | 

Firſh, I pray you tell what you meane by whole ſabſtantiall, and 
whole integrall. ”” 

Whole ſubſtantiall, is that which conſifteth of ſubſtantiall 
parrscleauing wholly together, and not ſeuerally diſtin& in 
number, as whole man,confiſting of ſoule and body:but whole 
integral is that which conſiſteth of integral parts, which though 
they cleauc together, yet they are diſtin and ſenerall in num. 
ber,as mans body,confiſting of head, breſi, belly,legs, &c, 

How define you ſnbſtanitallparts ? 

Subfiantiall parts are the firſt and chicfe parts whereof any 
thing is compounded, of which parts if any bee wanting, the | 
whole muſt needs periſh,and loſeth his name,as the matter and - 
forme of any compound thing, be it naturall or artificiall,as the 
body and fouleare the firſt and chiefe parts of man; the merall 
and faſhion of a filuer cup are the firſt & chicfe parts of the cup, 
whereofneither can be wanting : for the ſoule without the bo- 
dieis a ſpirit, and notman; and the body without the ſouleis 
bur a dead carcaſſe : againe, the cup without macter or ſhape, is 


no cup at all. 


Which be called integrall parts ? 


T 2 Cer- 
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 ' Certaine ſecondarieparts,which being all gathered together, 
do make the whole perfeR,as the head ;breſt, belly,armes, hand, 
thighes, legges, and feer, arethe integrall parts of mans body; 


diſſimilar, that is to ſay, like and vnlike, 2. 

W: ich arc fimilar, and which d:ſſimilar ? | 

Similar, or like, are thoſe that be of one kind, and of one {clfe 
name; and being diuided into parts, euery ſuch part, be ir neuer 
ſo ſmall, beareth alſo the name of the whole, as fleſh, bone, 
new,skin, andCuch like:for euery little part of the fleſhis called 
fleſh, and euery part of bone is called bone ; and ſo of all the 
reſt, Hitherto alſo may be referred water, fire, gold, iron,or a» 
ny other ſimple metall, wine, wood, tone,and ſuch like ; for eve. 
ry drop of water is called water, and ſo of the reſt, 

Which call you diſſimilar or vnlikg ? 

Thoſe parts that differ both in kinde and name, as the head, 
breſi,belly,armes,and legges, are the parts diffimilar of a mans 
body:likewiſe a houſe, a ſhip, and many other things, haye alſo 
ſuch parts, of any one of which parts the whole cannot be ſpo- 
ken: for you cannot ſay, Becauſe here is the head of a man, Ergo 
hereis a man, Againe, of theſe diſhmilar parts, ſome are called 
. principall, whereof if any be wanting, the whole muſt needs pe- 
riſh : as without the head, belly, heart, liner,or guts, mans body 
cannot be, The not principall,are4hofſe parts, withoutthe which 
the. body may be: for though thoſe parts bee wanting , yer the 
body is counted a whole thing , though nor eſe in every 
point,as without armes,hands,legges,orfeet,the body may live: 
that building alſo that hath a foundation, walles, and roofe, is 
' counted to be a whole houſe, though it hath neither doores nor 

windowerx, yet riot perfe& in euery reſpeQ, | 

Where both partition and diniſion differ ? | 

' In divers points: for in divifion any generall kinde may bee 
rightly ſpoken of euery ſpeciall kind contained vnder the ſame; 
8s this word, ſenſible body, which is ſpoken both of man & beaſt. 


But in partition,the whole cannot bee ſpoken of every part :for 


you cannot ſay that the ſoule or body of man is whole man,nor 
that the head or foot is his whole body. Again,diviſion divideth 


VDi- 


of theſe integrall parts , ſome are called fimilar , and ſonie 
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eniuerſall things into their particulars, and partition diuſdech 
particulars into their parts,and moſt commonly foll oweth giui. 
fon,helping to make ſubdiuifions:as for example;,when digifion 
hath diuided 3 fenfible body into 1. an and beaſt,then followeth 
partition,and diuideth man into ſoule and body, and the bedy 
into his integrall parts,a3 head, breſt, belly, legges,and ſuch like, 


How manifold ts diniſion accidentall . 


Threefold : for by thzt we either diuide ſome ſubieR into his 
accidents, or fome accident into his ſubic&, or ſome accideng 
into his accidents, 


Gine Examples of all theſe three wayes ? 
. Of the firſtlet this be your Example: Of men, ſome bee free, 


and ſome be bond; ſome be vertuous, and ſome be vicious : and 
after this ſort you may divide the predicameut of ſubſtance into 
as many accidents as you will, runnipg thorowoutall the nine 
predicaments of accidents. Of the ſecond way thus: Of goods, 
ſome are ſaid to be of the minde, ſome of the body, and ſome of 
. fortune, Ofthe third thus : Of good things, ſome are ſaid to bee 
honeſt, ſome profitable, and ſome pleaſant ordeleRable : which 


kind of diuifion is much vſcd of the Orators. To this alſo may be 


referred the common order of dividing any ſpeech or oration in« 


to his parts , Which the OQrarors call partition or diſtribution, - 
| Whereby is ſet downe in what order euery thing ſhall be yttered 


aad declared, which firlt,and which laſt,and ſo torth, 


CHAP, 11H. 
Of thepregeptstabe obſerncd is Dini/ion, : 


EEO” my precepts are to be obſerned in making a true 
| ESE Three : Firſt, thatthe generall kine bee diui- 
T Mded into'his next ſpeciall kindes; by fuchipeciaſl 
. wdifferences avaremeecrely repugnant one to ano» 
| " ther, and doe comprehend the whole nature of 
the thing divided: as thus; Of ſenſible bodies, ſome be reaſona- 
dle, and fome be ynredfondble * for it were no good diuifion, te 
-lay,of ſenſible bodics,one is reaſonable) & wnorker is two-foo- 
ted. * 1 What 


— - 
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" The fecond Booke 


'1:38hat w'the ſecond precegt?. 1g i2 ties 

'.. Thar the parts;being ioyned together, may bee equall to the 
whole , and may-comprehend neither more nor leſſe then the 
thing which is divided, as reaſonable ſoule , and carnall bo 
die, bcing the chiefe parts of man, do comprehend neither more 
nor lefſe then whole ran. ' | | 

What « the third precept? | | 

That no'part or-ſpeciall kinde be vicd as a general! kinde,nor 
the generall kinde as a part or ſpeciall kinde : as in this diuiſion 
which Ciceroreproueth, I will ſhew that through the concupi. 
ſcence, boldnefſe, and couetouſnefle of our aduerſaries, all mil. 
chiefes haue chanced to the Common-wealth : here couetoul. 
nefle is mingled with concupiſcence,wherof itis a part:for con- 
cupiſcenceis the generall kinde of all luſts or deſires, But this 
precept ſeemeth rather. to appertaine to a Rhetoricall partition, 
then a DialeRicall diuifion, 

'. To what end ſerneth Diniſion? 

Todiyers goodends.Firſt, as Cicero ſaith, it helpeth greatly 
eo teach plainly ro define,& to make things that be compound, 
intricate,or confuſed, to appeare ſimple, plaine, and certaine: - 
Secondly, by diuiding things orderly into their par:s,it greatly 
helpeth memorie: and thicdly,it helpeth co amplific any find of 
ſpeech, anid to make it more copious, 


CHAP, V. 
Aving hitherto ſufficiently ſpoken of words, 
WJ both fingular and yniuerſal,& alſo of Definitien 


—a and Diuifion, which are the two chiefe inſtru- 
w 7 oO ( 


What is Method) G's 


' Merhod is a compendious way of. leaming or teaching any 


thing: andit is three-fold, that is-to ſay; Compolitiue, Reſolus 
tive, «nd Di ue of it "JR cha | , ; h 


\ 


+). Of Lagtrekes. 63 
What is method compoſiuinet '  * 
It is that whereby we cotnpound the whole of his parts, be. 
ginning at the ſmalleſt, and ſo proceed from greater to greater, 


yntill we come tothe chiefe end whereto we tend, which kinde 
. of order or method we aliferue herein writing this Logick: for 


firſt we treat of wordsor terms, then of a propolfition,and laſt of 

all of aSyllogiſme. So likewiſe hee that will teach the nigheſt 

way from Norwich to Londen by order compolttiue, will bid 

him firſt go to |mdbam,from Windb..mto Aileborongh, from A. 

teborough to Thetford, from Theiford io Newmarket, from News 

market to Barkway from Berkway to Ware,from Ware to Londen, 
What s ene, ? 

Itis that whereby any whole thing is reſolued into his parts ; 
or when weeprocced fromthe end to the next and immediate 
cauſe therof,and from that to the next cauſe of that, and ſs from 
one to another, vatill we come to the firſt cauſe of all; and mo 
remote & furtheſt off: as when we reſolue aSyllogiſme into his 
Propohi:ions, and a Propoſition into his yttermoſt bounds or 
termes, which are the ſubieRt and rhe predicate : and this way is 
ynlike tothe other before recited, becauſe it goeth backward,as 
in the former example. lf ye will teach the way from Norwich ta 
London by method reſolutive, ye muſt ſay that there is a Towne 
called Fare,twentie miles from London:next to that is a Towne 
called Barkway, 8nd ſo ill yee come to that which was firſt in 
method compoſitive, Totheſe, rwo methods Galen addeth the 


third method, that is, method diuiliue or definitiue 


What u that method ? . 

It is, when in defining and diuiding we deſcend orderly from 
a moſt generall kind to all the ſpecial kinds contained vnder the 
ſame, and ſo to the loweſt of all:as bauing to ſpeake of qualitie, 
wedefine it,and divide it into his foure ſpeciall kinds,and every 
ſuch ſpeciall kind into his parts and metnbers,cucn til] we come 
tothelaweſt of all, as you ſee in the Table of quality before de- 
{eribed.. Which kinde of methodis more fully handled by my 
friend Accontie,in his ligile Treatiſe which hee wrote if Lacine, 
de metheds: the effetof which Booke 1thinke itnot out of pur- 
poſe ro ſer downe cue here. | _ 


64 The ſecond Booke 


| The effef® of Accontius bis Books, demethodo, which be 
affirmeth to be the ſecond part or office of | 


COr thefirft office of Logicke” teacheth how to finde out the 
| Mather in anyſpeech: but merhodreacherth how to attaineto 
the Arte or knowledge of ahy thing. In which method, three 

things (as he ſvith) are to be conſidered : Firſt; what methodis; 
| Secondly, what is theeffe& or yrretmoſt end thereof : Thirdly, 
what be the cauſes of that end or effe,' + 

Method is a eeftaine right way, whereby we may ſcarch out 
the kaowledge of any thing; & hauing attained it,how to teach 
the ſame commodioufly to any other, without examining whe- 
therit bee true of falſe; for that belongeth to the firſt part of 
Logicke. J {1.29 

The effect or yttermoſt end'of merhed , is the knowledgeof 
any thing, 4 

The cauſes of that end are theſe three, forme, matter, and 
cauſe efficient, LOT ; 

Forme here ſeemeth to beethet which is knowne by all the 

arts of ſuch knowledge, being gathered together (as it were) 
into one ſelfe body : which parts are theſe; FR, what the thing 

is ; ſecondly, what be the cauſes thereof, and alſo what bee the 
cauſes of thoſe cauſes,cuen to the laſt or ytrexmoſt cauſe: third. 
ly, what be the effeRs, and alſo whar bee the cffeQs of thoſe ef- 
fes, as well when the thing is taken” penerally, as for ſome 
whole thing, or as when the whole is divided into all his parts, 
euen yuro the parts indiuifible, 

Matter here is generally taken, and notfor the matter of ary . 
determinate or certaine kind: ynro which matter do/appertaine 
all things that be finite, perperual,and imimucable;thar is to ſay, 
all rniverſals, hs. 

The cauſes efficient are partly thoſe things that are-more 
knowne, as firſt, ro know what the thing is by definition conſi- 
fling of the genera}! kjnd, ant &frhe differences thereto belon. 

- ging? fecotidly;wharis the effect or etidof thething, as in thoſe þþ 
things which doe not depend ypon'our will ;andthirdly, _ 
| o 
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bee the cauſes of that end of effect , che conſideration.of which 


ead belongeth ro thoſe things which doe depend vpon one will, 
and partly the cauſe efficient is the right appiying or ordering 
of the more knowne things, which 01der containeth two parts: 
for firſt we muſt proceed alwaies trom the molt general kinds rg 


* thenext general kinds, as hauing to begin with the definition 
of the thing which you ſeeke ro know, when necd requireth, you 


muſt proceed from the moſt general] kind of all, that is to ſay, 
from the higheſt general kinde, and ſo deſcend downward, vn« 
till you come to the thing that is to be defined :burif you have 
to begivfrom the vttermoſt end of the thing, then next of all 
coulilis that, from-whence the end doth immediately ſpring, 
and what doth follow next to that, and ſo proceed from ane tg 
another, til} you come to the firſt cauſe of all.Finally,if you haue 
to begin rom the firft cauſes, then you muſt orderly proceed 
from that which is firſt vntothe ſecond, and ſoto the third, and 
fo forth vnrill you come to the vttermoſt effeXor laſt end. 
Now as touching the ſecond part of applying or ordering 
the more knowne things, you muſt haue conſideration of every 
whole thing,and of all his parts:wherefore if you have to define 
any thing, Art,or Science,wherof you treat, you muſt define the 
whole,and then every part therof, vntill you come to the lowe(t 
part thereof, and yet euery one in his proper place, Andif you 
cannot comprehend in one definition all thoſe things that are 
to be referred to one head, then vie divifion in dividing the 
whole into his parts, and define cuery ſuch part in order, But if 
all the parts which the thing containeth, have not one ſelfe end, 
but diners, then divide it by fuch differences as cuery part may 


haue his proper end. 
Moreouer, if the forme, matter,or cauſe efticient haue diters 


_—_ and conſiderations, then (according to that diuerſitie) 
ma 


e diuers diuifions, and firſt declare whatis commonto al: 

the parts in general, 8 whar is proper to euery one in particular, 
| Finally,if ſome one whole thing lyeth hidden,then iris to be 
found out by looking into ſome ofthe particular parts thereof. 
And theſegreall the chiefeſt points c6tained in the LatineTrea- 
tiſe which my friend eAconrim wrote de Methods, And heogh 
; | fF K that 
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that Petrus Reww makerh but one kind of method, that is to 

 fay,to proceed from the firft principles or elements:yet Iam ſure 
he wil nor denie, but that to goe forward and backward, be two 
divers things, though not contrarie, as doth well appeare by the 
compoſttiue and refolutive method before deffned. 

I doe not yet perfeflly vnderfland by all thus , with what method « 
fimple queſtion is to be handled : therefore 1 pray you ſhew the true 
wy and order thereof. ; | 
\ The method or way in handling a ſimple queſtion, dependeth 

' vpen theſe nine Interrogatiues,that is to ſay, 1.Firſt, what figni. 
fications the name or word hath, whereof the queſtion is made, 
and how it is to be taken. 2. Secondly , whether there be any 
ſuch thing, ornot. 3. Thirdly, what it is. 4. Fourthly, what be 
the parts or ſpeciall kinds thereof. 5. Fiftly, what be the cauſes, 
6. Sixtly, what-be the effes. 7. Seuenthly, what things bein. 
cident or appurtenant ynto it. 8. Eightly, what things are like 
ynto it, 9. And ninthly , what things be contrarie to it, All 
which queſtions eAriftorle reduceth into theſe foure, that is to 
- fay, Whether ir be ? What it is ? What manner of thing it is? 
and, Why ir is? XD 

Gins example of a ſimple queſtion handled according to thening 
queſtions before recited, 

As for example; If wee haue to treat of vertue, firſt, wee muſt 
ſhew the divers fgnifications bf Vertue; for Vertue hgnifieth 
ſometime power and abilitie, as when we ſay, Verrue attraQtiue, 
- Vertuedigeſtiue , or Vertue expulſive: bur here Vertue is to be 
taken for a morall habit, bringing forth good and commendable 
aRtions.Secondly,whertherVertue be,or not,it plainly appeareth 
by the divers doings of men, whereof ſome be good, ſome be 
| bad. Thirdly, what Vertue is, we know by the defrnition thereof, 
in ſaying, that Vertue is a morall habit, inclining mans will to 
do that which is alwaies good,and agreeable to trueiudgement, 
Fourthly , the kinds of yertue be divers, as Prudence, Iuftice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, Modeftic,and ſuch like.Fiftly, the cauſes 
of Vertue be alſo diuers ;for the cauſe efficient thereof is good, 
and mans will obedient co crue reaſon, andto true judgement : 
the matter or ſubie& of Vertue is the mind 'orheart of tan / the 

| nall 
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finall cauſc is blefſedneſſe.Sixtly,the effeR of vertue is tranquil. 
 litie of the minde, and many proſperous ſuccefles, and alfo pub.. 
likevtilitie and peace. Scuenthly, things incident to vertue are 
theſe,the honour, prayſe, and commendation of good men, 
Eightly, things of affipitic or like to yertue,be all good inclina- 
ſpoſitions, or good naturall affeQions,as to bee louing, 


tions, di P | 
kind, and mercifull. Ninthly,things contrary to vertue, bee a 
manner of vices, as Pride, Couetouſneſle, Hypocrifie, Difſimu. 


lation, &c. 


What method « to be obſerned in handliug a compound queſtion? 
eſtion.is to be handled by arguing and reaſo.. 


A compound = 
ning on both ſides, whereof wee ſhall treat hereafter, In the 
meane time we haue to ſpeake of a Propoſition, without 


the which no argument can bee made: for all 
arguments doe confiſt of pro- 
poſitions. 


Here endeth the ſecond Booke of Logicke. 


THE ARTE OF 
LOGICKE. 
| The third Booke, 


CHAF. Lt: 
Of a Propoſition. 


pan A Hat is 4 Propoſition? | 
EY Ir is a perfet ſpeech, whereby ſome= 
® thing is manifeſtly declared to bee true 
or falſe, 
Whereof i ſuch fpeech ſpecially comp« 
pounded ? : | 
Of Noune and Verbe, which Noune 
7@/Z, would bee of the Nominatiue caſe, and 
the Verbe of the Indicative Moode, as 
when I ſay, Man is a ſenſible body ; for the Logicians doe ſel- 
Come allow any ſuch ſpeeches as are cyther of the Oprtariue, 
Imperative, Interrogatiue, or Vocatiue Moode, as, 1 would to 
GodT had a good Horſe: this ſpeech is not accounted to bee ſo 
true or certaine, as to ſay, I haue a good Horſe. 
Of how many parts doth a Propefition conſiſt ? 
Of three, that is to ſay, the SubicQ, Predicat, and Copulat, 
What is the Copulas ? | 
Tr is the Verbe Subſtantiue,called in Latine, Sway, ee, f#i,that 
ts.to be, which doth couple or ioyne 4 Predicat with kis PTY 
® 3 © 
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je&,as when we ſay,Man is a ſenſible body : herein thispr 
Fiion, the word av is the ſubieR, and the word ſenſible bod 
--thepredicat, and theVerbe &,is the copulat : which copulgy 
- notalwayes incident to cuery propoſition, and ſpecially whey 
the predicat isfome other Verbe;and not the Verbe ſi ubſtantiue, 
-as,Platediſputeth,Socrates walketh; which is as much to ſay, z 
Plato is diſputing, Socrates is walking. 3h 

How wany wayes i 4 propoſition dinided ? 

Three manner of wayes, that is, according toſubſtance,quz. 
lity,and quantity, According to ſubſtance thus:Of propoſition, 
ſome are ſaid to be categoricall,that is,fimple, and ſome hypo. 
theticall, that is, compound, of which compound propoſitions 
we mind not to ſpeake, before. we haue treated of all things be 
longing to acategoricall and ſimple propoſition, which is two. 


c 

fold, that is to ſay, abſolute and modall. 2 
What i an abſolute categoricall propoſition ? t 

It is a ſpeech which afftirmeth or denyeth ſomething abſs. c 
lucely, without any reſpeR; as when we ſay,God is true, or, E- 5 
very man isa lyer : and this is otherwiſe called of the Logici- t 
ans, Propoſitio categories de inefſe. | | 


-” How us a ſanple propoſition dinided according to qualitic ? 
+ 3Tnto an affirmatiuc'and negative propoſition, 

i ben u it [aid to be affirmatine, and when nagatine ? 

Iris ſaid to bee affirmatine , when the predicat is affirmed of 
the ſubieR; as when 1 ſay, that Job is learned : and that is neg1» 
tive, when the predicatis denyed of the ſubieR; as, lobn is not 
learned. And note, that in ſuch kind of ſpeech, the negativeis | 
alwayes ioyned to the Verbe. fn nl 

* How many waies is 4 ſimple propoſition dinided according to quan» 
titie ? 

© Foure manner of wayes, that is to ſay,ineo an yniuerſall, par= 
ricular, indefinite, and fingalar propoſition. ip 

When is it ſaid to be oniner/all? \ © 

When ſome yniuerſall figne is added tothe ſubieR, 

Whichword; are ſaid to be wainer/all fignes? 

| Theſe:all, as abort ABA body,not 
|  one,none at all,cuery where,no where, and ſuch like ; as Every 
man is a Lyer, No marris true OE. 
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When is it ſaidto be a particular 4s Faryon ? 

When ſome particular figne is added tothe ſubicR. 

Which call you partienlar fignes 7 + 
| Theſe: ſome, any, many, few, and ſuch like; as, Some man 
is wiſe, Few are wiſe. 

When is it ſaid to be indefinite ? EE 

When the ſubieR is a common word, hauing neither yniver- 
fall nor particular ſigne added yntoit; as when we ſay, Menin 
theſe dayes be giuen togreat follies, Tits BE | 

when ts it ſaid to be ſingular ? | 

When the ſubigRt is ſome /ndinidunws, as when wee fay, that 
Cicero is cloquent. 

What, and how many queſtion: dee r1/e of theſe three dinifions ? 

Theſe three : that is, of what kind? of what qualitie? of whar 
quantitie ?in Latine thus , qua? quali? & quanta? forif itbee 
asked what kind of propoſition it is, then you muſt anſwere, 
that it is eyther categoricall, or hypotheticall,that is, imple or 
compound : and if it be demanded of what qualitic it be, then 
you muſt anſwere, that it is either affirmariue, or negative : if ir 
bee asked of what quantitie, then you muſt anſwere, that it is 
eyther yniuerſall, particular, iudefinite,or ſingular. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the three properties belonging to a ſumple propoſition. 


SD Hich are thoſe ? 
Theſe : Oppoſition, Equiualencie, and Con. 
uerfion, 
What is Oppoſition? 
Ow It is the repugnancie of two ſimple propoſiti- 
ons, hauing one ſelfe ſubieR, and one ſelfe predicar, 
How many kinds of oppoſite propoſitions by there ? 
Foure : Contrarie, Subcontraric, Contradicorie,and Subal. 
cernat, | 
Whigh are [aid to be contrary? RG DORA 
An yaiverſall affirmatiue,and an vniverſall negatiuegag,Euc» 
ry. man is iuft. No marris juſt, | oo | 


Which are ſaid to be Snbcontrarie? A 
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'A "de affirmarive, anda particular: negatiue; a, Cow 
man is iuſt, Some man is not juſt, | 

Which are ſaid to be Contyadiftorie? 

Either an vniuerſallaffirmatiue, and a particular negatiue, o 
elſe an yniuerſall negatiue,and a particular affirmatiue;as,Euery 


man js iuſt,and, Some man is notiuſt : :. or, No man is iuſt, Sofe 
man is iuſt, 


Which are ſaid to be Subalternate? 
Either an yniverſall affirmatiue , and a particular affirmatine, 
or cle an vniucrſall negatiue,and a particular negatiuetas Euer 


man isiuſt, and, Some man is iuſt; No man is iuſt, and, Some men 


isnotiuſt, 


All which kind of oppoſites you may the better remember, 
dy confidering with what order they are Rene 4 in this Figure 
— | 
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Of the Lawes and conditions b angin #0 theſe foure kind; of oppo- 
+», : ter befprerecited: and ofthe diners matter of «  \ 


Or the better vnderſtanding of the Iawes belon. 
ging to the oppoſites, itſhall be neceſſarie to 
peake ſomwhart of the matter ofa propoſition, 
whereupon the ſaid fawes doe partly depend. 


"ue, How manifold u that matter ? | 

ery Threefold, that is to ſay,naturall,caſuall,and 

_ remote 'oriynnaturall. | | 
When ts a propoſuion ſatd toconſiſt of maiter natural? _ _ + 

**, When the predicat agreeth with his ſubieR efſentially,or at +. 


ure theleaft neceſſarily : as when the generall kind is ſpoken of his *$x+--. 
ſpeciall kinde,and the ſpeciall kinde ofhis Indiuiduums,or the 
difference of his ſpeciall kinde,or the propertie of his ſubie& : 
as, Euery thay is a fenfible body, Jobs a man , Euery man is 


\ reaſonable, Every man is apt to ſpeake. 
| When is a propoſition ſaid to conſiſt of matter contingent ? 
/ | When the predicar agreeth with his ſubie&aceidentally, ſo 


as it may either be, or not be; as, 7ebn is learned, 
When is a propoſition ſaid to conſiſt of matter remote or unnatural? 

Whew the predicat agreeth no manner of way with the ſub= 
iet; as, Amanisa horle, Aman is a ſtone, &c, 

What are the lawes of contrary propoſitions ? 

Contrarie propoſitions can be true no way both together; 
aSEuery man is a ſenfiblebod y , No man is a ſenfible body: 
but they may be both falſe, andſpecially conſiſting of marter 
contingent ; as whenlI ſay , Euery man 1s juſt, No man is iuft, 
which are borh falſe, 

What are the lawes of ſubcontrarie ph 9 ? 

Subcontrariepropoſitions,confiſting of matter natural,can= 
notbee both falle at once; as, Some man is a ſenfiblebody, 
Some man is-not a ſenſible body : but conſiſting of matter 
contingent; both may bee ſometime true z-as, Some man is 
tut, Some man is not juſt. fa. a 
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+ Thoſecanneither be truenor fa] ſe both at once rforif onebe- 
-wrue,, the other muſt needs be falſe, whether the matter benatuy. * 
rall, or contingent ; as, Every man is iuft; Some manis nor iufi; 


oreman is iuſt, | 


"_ What Ts of ſubalternats propeſitions? | 


K the vniuerſall be true, the particular muſt needs be trueas; 
Euery man is iuſt ; Ergo, Some man is iuſt ; but not contrarily, 
Againe, if the particular be falſe, the vniuerſall alſo muſt needs 
be falſe ; as, Some man is a ſtone, Every man is a ſtone. 

What good is to be reaped by the knowledge of the/t oppoſites? 

It teacheth to know what ſpeeches be repugnant-one to ance. | 


ther, and thereby ro diſcerne truth from falſhood. | 
CHAP. III. 


w_ oO Of the equinalencie of ſimple propoſitions. 


"> Hat is equiualencie ? 
1&4 . It is the reconciling or agreeing of two pro. 
a poſitions, hauing one ſelfe ſubiect.,, and one {elfe 
Ag predicate, if ſuch ſort, that though they bee di. 
wr xD vcr inwords, yet they are made co bee all one 
'In Ggnification.. | oh 
is ſuch reconciliation made ? | 
Bythe helpe of fignes, either yoiuerſall or particular, that are 
of like value, and cquall one to another, and thereby make the 


ſpeeches equall, 


| Gine example.  - 
| In : Who knoweth not this to be true?Euery man know- 
eth this to bee true : There is none but that knoweth this to bee 
true. All theſe are of like value, and doe fignifie one ſelfe thing. 
Againe, Some men are wile, Few men are wiſe, All men arc not 
wiſe, Not many are wiſe, are alſo equiualent ſpeeches. The 
Schoolemendoe giue diuers rules touching the cquiualencie of 
ſpeeches; bur ſuch as, in mine opinion, are neither neceſſaric, 
nor profitable, for that. they cauſe many times barbarous, vauſu, 
all, and incricare ſpeeches. And therefore I rhinke good hereto 
paſſe them over with filengs, wiſhing all men to ral a the equi» 
walcncie of ſpeeches,rather by the eare,and by cuſtome of r- 
| . | | Ns 
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tongue or language then by #ny rules, which perhaps will icrue - 
in one tongue, buc not in another, =). - - ip Ne CAN 


CHAD. V. os 
"= | of conun ſion of ſmple Propoſitions 
5 Hat is conner fron? | 
> It is the changing or turning of che-ſubte& 
and predicare, the one into the others place, 
s Haw manifolds [uchconnerſfron? E 
Itis threefold, that is,fiwple,by accident, and 
by conmtrapoſition. 
Waat « fimple connerfion? 
It is that whereby the termes are onely changed the one ints 
the others place, the ſelfe ſame quantitic and qualitie being fill 
reſerued, | | 
Woat rropoſitions are converted by this manner of cormer ſion? 
An vniuerſall negatiue, and particular afh:matiue, 
Gine cx.umples of both, 
Of the nirft chus: No vertue is diſcommendable, Erge,no dif. 
commendable thing is vertue. Of the ſccond thus : Some man is 
a Philoſopher,and ſome Philoſopher is a man, And by this wa 
: ſometime vniuerſall afticmatives may be alſo converted, as thoſ. 
- whoſe rermes are conuertible, as the ſpeciall kind and his diffes 
rence or propertie ; as, Every man is reatonable,and eueryreaſo- 
nable thing is man: or , Every man is apt to ſpeake , andcuery 
thing that 1s apt to ſpeake, is man, 
What 11 conwerſron by accident? 
It is that whereby the termes are changed, and alſo the quan. 
titie of the propoſitions, bur not the qualitic. @ 
Woat propoſitions are connerted this way ? | 
An vnverſal} affirmative into a particular affirmatiue, and at 
yniuerſall negatiue iato a particular negative. 
Grue examples. | | 
Every Patience is Fortitude: Ergo,ſome Fortitude is Patience, 
Againe: No Vertue is Vice; Ergo, ſome Vice is not Vertue. 
What i;conwerſion by comraps/ition ? Ln, "* . 
' Acis that whereby ncicher —_—_ nor qualicie is Ganges, 
| » A ut 
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Hoe a ncgatiue ſet before them, as, not man, 
What propoſitions are connerted this manner of ve ? 

- An.yniverſall affirmariue into-an vniuerſall afficmatiue, anda 
particular negatiue into 4particular negatiue. | 

Gm examples. os 

| Ofthe firſt thus: Everyman is a ſenſible body, and euery thing 
that is nor aſenſible body,itnot man.Ofthe ſecond thus : Some 
yertueis not Iuſtice: Ergo,ſome thing that is not Iuſtice, is not 
yerxue. Theſe ſpecches in Engliſhhaue ſome ſauour ;-bur to be 
ſpoken in Latine, after the Schoole manner,are very barbarous, 
or rachier monſtrous, as Falerinetermerh them, as to ſay, Quedam 


nou Juſtitia nou eff non virtus. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of a Modall Propoſition, 
Hat is a modall propoſition ? q 
3 Icis that which affirmeth. or denyech ſome: 
"thing , not abſolucely, butin a certainereſpeR, 
| ſort, or mood, which mood-is commonly the 
— predicat in this kinde of propoſition, and all the 
reſt ofthe ſubie& called of the Logicians, D:-Siam., | 
* "What is a mood? b 
 Moodisa word determining and limiting the fgnification of 
ſome other word whereungo it is ioyned, as a wife man, a white | 
horſe; for here this word wiſe being added to mor, doth limit 
"and reftrainehe generall fignification of the word wan , which 
otherwiſe of it ſelfe comprehendeth both wiſe and fooliſh. And 
thelike is to be ſaid of any other generall word, whereunto'any 
ſuch addition is pat: burof moods making modall propoſitions, 
there are but theſe foure, that is, Poſſible, Contingent, Impoſh- 
ble, and Neceffarie. Ln 42-7 42203 


How manifold ir a modal propifition? * nnin 1h, 
' Twofold, that is, Copiun&and Difiud&. © 05h th 
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, V Vhen is it faid to be: 
When the mood is placed { c as it diuiderh the onepart 
the ſubie& from the other ; as, fo# Tobs it is pothble to be ficks: 
z and the Difiun& is ſaid many times to bee true, when the Con- 
| _ jun&tis falſe, being both-made of ſelfe vermes's as forge 
the Logicians affirme this to be true, A white manic 
to bee blacke : but this other, A white man to bee t 
poſſible, they affirme tobe falſe. - - | 
What maketh them ſo 10 dee  ſabby conflrachen neſt 
inſenſe dos ſerme #0 be allone? | 
3 | Becauſe the mood is the Difiun&, which bypening 
, ring the Subie,maketh the Propokition toſeeme ſpok 
uers reſpe&s ; as man to be white in one reſpect, and bl: 
another, and ſothe ſpeech co be true. 


CHAP. VII. . 

of Of the Propoſition, equinalencie,and conuer ſion of modall propoſitions, 
Ee told you before, that of modall propofitions, 
ſome were called coniun& , and ſome difiun&: 
Wo and as for the modals difiunQ, they differ but lir- 
WW. tle from abſolute propofitions before'declated: 
| Andrtherefore we hauchere chiefly ro degle with 
oppoſition, equiualencie, and conuerfion belonging to: modall 
 coniun&;the matter whereof being not altogether ſo necefſa 

as ſome men affirme, I minde to' make no long ſpeech win 
But forthe better vnderſtanding of oppoſition, equiualencie,8 
conuerfion thereof, it is needful firfiro declare the quantitie and 
-qualitie of a modall propoſition : : of both which things,though 
Ariſtotle maketh no mention, but only a ſite of qualitie;yer't 
latter Writers doc neceſſarily ſuppoſe modall propofitibns tobe 
indued with quantitie and qualitie : for they ſay that the mood 
neveſſarie is much like to afigne vary affirmat] uezthemmgod- 
: 1wpd/i1Þle, to a figne vniuerſafl negative"; the m ibleand 
contingent, which are bath of one value,are like to ſignesparticu- 


' lar afficmatiue. Now as touching the qualitie, whichis to be ei-/ 
L 3 ._ cher 
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What propoſitions are connerted this manner of way ? 

_ Anyniverſall afficmatiue into-an vniuerfall afficmatiue, anda 

particular hegatiue into # particular negatiue. | 
Gine examples. | 22 | 

* Ofthe firſt thus: Everyman is a ſenſible body,and euery thing 

that is nor aſenſfible bodygtnat.man-Otrhe ſecond thus : Som 

yertueis not Tuftice : Ery o,fome mw 

yerrue. Theſe ſpeeches indy 

ſpoken in Latine, after thi 

or rather 'monftrous, as Yad 

1108 Juſtitia ou oft non virtul 
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3 Icis that'y hitch affirmeth or denyech ſome: 
ay thing , not abſolucely, but ina certainereſpeR, 
2 @ fort, or mood, which mood-is commonly the 
> ZN predicat in this kinde of propoſition, and all the 
; reſt of the ſubieR called of the Logicians, D-bium, 
» What is amood? | 275 We | 
 Moodisa word determining and limiting the fignification of 
ſome other word whereunto it is ioyned, as a wiſe man, a white - | 
horſe; for here this word wiſe being added to wan, doth limit. 
"and reſtraine the generall Henification of the word war , which 
otherwiſe of it ſelfe comprehendeth both wiſe and fooliſh. And 
thelike is to be ſaid of any other generall word, whereunto'any 
ſuch addition is put: burof moods making modall propoſitions, 
there are but theſe foure, that is, Poſſible, Contingent, Impoſhi- 
ble, and Neceffarie. 7. b © rent i | ? F432 
How manifold it a modal propofition? OO 5150 214, 
' Twofold, that is, Copiun&and Difiun&, 0056 heh 
” Whenir it ſalltobs Cabinet of V7 7163 2 ol 
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When the mood is placetteither in the beginning ” orending 
ofa tion 3 3s; It is impoſſibl cha Tobwis ficke: orthus;/ 
That Jobs is fickeit is pofhiple. ©0401 4 +7 7 190 
V hen is it ſaid to he: dr onde a6 TON SR RGA 
When the mood is placed ſo, as it diuideth the onepartof 
the ſubie& from the other z as, for /#b» it is poſſible to be ficks; 
and the Difiun& is ſaid many times to bee true, when the Con- 
iun&is falſe, being both\made of ſelfe vermes + as forgxample; 
the Logicians affirme this to be true, A whire mantie 
to bee blacke: but this other , Awhite man to bee 
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TI. | Sa 
e propoſition, equinalencie,and conntr ſion of modall propeſitions, 
= 4 | Dy Ee told you before, that of modall propoſitions, - 
ve AS\V- /Þ// ſome were called coniun&, and fome difiun&: 


VOAeP and as for the modals difiunQ,they differ but lit- 
9. tle from abſolute propofitions before declared: 
» And rherefore we hauec here chiefly to degle with 
oppoſition, equiualencie, and conuerfionhelonging to: modall 
. coniun&;the matter whereof being not altogether ſo necefſa 
as ſome men affirme, I minde to' make no long eechMhergod, j 
Bur forthe better ynderſtanding of oppoſition, equiualencie,8& h "2 
conuerfion thereof, it is needful firftto declare the quantitie and © | ; 
qualitie of a modal] propofition : of both which things,though- 3 
Ariftotle maketh no mention, bur only a lictle'of qualitie;yer the wo 
latter Writers doe neceffarily ſuppoſe modall propoſitibns tobe - 
indued with quantitie and qualitie : for they ſay that the mood. 
neveſſarie is much like to a figne vniverſzll affirmatiue;rhe-mgod- 
mps/iible; to a fipnevninerſall negative}; the mo blend. 
contingemt,which are both of one value,are like to fignes particu- 
. laraffirmatiue. Now as touching the qualitie, which is to wy 
", %p L 3 ay r 
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like asthe negativein abſolute 


addedgothe verbe,euen ſo in modal pro. 
emood, a3þy the examples (er downe 


Following , yee may eaſily 


Of the oppeſtion of Medal:, S 
Ow many wayes are medall propoſition: ſaid to beuy. 
p poſite PM. | 


They are ſaid to be oppoſite foure manner of 
| 1) wayes, cuen as abſoluce propoſitions are ,-that is 
: FE LS — Fri) ypontarecity; ſubcontrarily, contradiforie, 
| 7 ' and ſubalternately, as youſee in this figure fol. 
rinthemood is ſet before in the place of the ſubicR, 
to ſhew the quamitie & qualitie of cuery propolition, 
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Ic js impoſſible 
for aman @ | 
breathe. 
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they may be vetered foure manner of wayes, that 
is to ſay, two manner of wayes affirmarively,and 
two manner of wayes negatively. The firft way 
' affirmatiuely, is, when no negatiue is added ej. 
ther to the ſubicR, or to the mood; as, for a manto be juſt, it is 
poſſible, contingent, impolsible, or neceflarie, The'ſecondw 
affirmortiucly, is, when the negarive is addedto the Vetbe of the 
ſubic&, the mood remayning (til affirmatiue x as, for a man not 
to be iuſt, it is poſsible, contingent, &c.The firtt way negatively, 
is, when the negative is only added tro the mood; as, a man te 
juſt, it is nor polsible,comtingent,&c. The ſecond way negatiue- 
ly, is, when the negative is both'added to the verbe of the ſub. 
je, and alſorothe mood ; as, a mennot to beeiuſt, it is not * 
poſsible, contingent, &c. which is all one and equiualentto this 
affirmative propofition,ſaying, that for aman to be iuſt, ir is poſ- 
fible, coningent, &c. for two negatiues, as well inthe Latine. 
tongue,as in ours, doe alwayes make an affirmative. Apaine, as. 
touching the connerfion of moda]l propgſitions , they ſay, that 
the difiun& being like to an abſolute or ſimple propofition,ma 
beconuerted bothſtmply and pry accidens; bur the conjuna fob. 
fereth no conuerſion:and though the Schoolemen doe ſer down 
diuers and manifold rules, and haue invented theſe foure. words; 
of Arr, thatis, PvRPvREA, ILTACE, AMAREIMYS, E-- 
DENTVL1,ttributing as well to the vowels, as totheiconſo.. 
nanrs thereof, certayne fignifications, for the better ynderſian.. 
ding and bearing in meimorie the equiualencies and conuerfions: 
of the ſaid modall propoſitions : yet becauſe in mine opinion; 
they are more meet to breed prepoſterous, intricate-and barbg-. 
rous ſpeeches, then to ſeruc to avy other good purpoſe, Ithinke: 
# betrer to/paſle thay over with ſilence, then to trouble» your: 
memorie therewſth*:” Wherefore leaning them-as things ſuper- 
fluous ,' 1 minde now! rotieatof 3n hypotheticall'or compound: 
propoſition,and of al the necef{ary accidents oma” _—_ 
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4 4 compornd propeſition ? | 
WD 4x hich confitethof two or more ſim. 
7 ple: propoſitions,,: coupled togerher with ſome 
CES > How manifold i: i? | 
: . Threefold, Conditionall, Copulatiue, and DifiunRiue., 
When is it ſaid tobe conditional? 
. - Whenthe coniunQion {fis ſet before any fimple propoſition, 
as thus: If it be a man, it is a ſenſible body. 
| Whenis it ſaid to be copnlatine ? | 
When-two ſimple propofitions are ioyned together witha 
cMundion copulatiue; as, God is true, and man is a lier. 
When is it /aid.to be diſinntiine ? | oy | 
When two ſimple propofitions are ioyned together witha 
 coniunRtion difiunctiue z as thus, Either it is day, or night. 
-. Of howmany paris doth 4 compound propoſition conſiſt? 
... Ofewo, thatis, ofthe antecedent, and of the conſequent, 
. Which call you the antecedent? 
That which followeth next after the coniunRion, as thus : If 
it be juſtice, ir is a yertite : here this ſpeech; If it be iuftice,is the 
antecedent, and the reſt of the ſpeech,thar is roſay,Itis a vertue, 
 Jagbe conſequent : and(o it ſhould be, though the words were 
contrarily placed, as.thus: Itis a vertue, ifitbeiuſtice. 
. --What things are to be conſidered in bypotheticall propoſitions ? 
Theſe: Firk, whether they haue any quantiie, or qualitic: | 
| - then, whether any oppoſition, equiualence,. or conuerſion doe 
* belong to them, or not: thirdly, how to know thetruth or fall- 
hood ofeuery ſuch propoſition, beit conditionall,copulatiue,or 
difiunQtive. And firſt, as touching quanritie, they havenone at 
all: forquancitie is ro be 5866p, by fGgnes vniuerſall, or parti- 
' cular, whichare only incident to the ſubiegaof categorical pro- 
poſnbonss bur qualitie they haue , ia that thy: afficme or deny 
ame thing , by reaſon whereof theremey bee contradiction in 
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hypothericall propoſitions, but ir cannot bee properly ſaid, 
that they be either copcrarie; ſubcontratie,, or ſubalternac, for 
thac they are without quantitie;'for want: whereof they nei- 
ther doc aptly admic oppofition, equiuatence, or conuertion , 
bur only contradiction... f 3 7014 2142:i995 /4 

Haw u that e-ntradiftion to be wndcrſtood ? | rat 

By reaſon of affirmation, ornegation; which, asinfimple 
propoſitions is to bee taken on the behalfe of the yErbe-copula» 
tive, and not of the ſubieR or predicate : ſo in compound 
propobirions, it is ro bee taken on the behalfe of the coniuntti- 
on, hauing anegatine ſet before it, and yet not of every con- 
junction, but onely of that coniunttion conditionall, If : 
whereof I cannot aptly gine you any example in out natjue 
rongue, becauſe it.is contrarie to our naturall and yſusll ſpeech, 
co put a negative before the coniunRtion, If; and therefore 1 
leaue to ſpeake thereof any further :and ro ſay the truthg it ma». 
keth bur a ſtrange kinde of ſpeech/in the Latine rongue, and .T 
belecue is ſeldome vied in any. diſputation : as to: ſay thus; 
Non fi animal! eft, homo eff : or, Non ſo lux eft, aier oft : both 
which are ſaid to be negatiue ſpeeches, according tethe rule 
before given, becauſe the negative is ſet before the: coniunt- 
ou fi, and by vertuc thereof ( as the Schoolemen ſay ) maketh 
the whole propoſition to be negatiue, 


CHAP, XI: 1 .d&:9 
Of thetruth and falſhoed of Hypotheticall propeſitions, and firff, 
of the Conditional, | 


Flat is to be conſidered, toknow the trath or falſhaed 
of Conditionall Propoſitions * | ” == 
Firſt, whether they be affirmative or neg» 
te: for in the affirmatiues it ſufficeth, that 
> the one part doth neceſſarily follsw of the o- 
ther, as chus; If it be a man, -itis a ſcalible. body: and it ma 
kethnomatter, though the parts ſcuerally taken, be both falſe, 
ſo as the Conſequent be good :48, If a tree beaman, a tree is 


a ſcnfible bodic: for though both theſe parts be falſe, yerthe 
44; " Conſequeng 
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Conſequent conditionally is rye : for aconditionall Propofiti. 
on hathnoregard to the truth of the parts, but onely that the 
Conſequent may necefſarily follow of the Antecedene. 

- How is the truth of the negatine Propoſition to be knowne ? 

By the Conſequent: for if the Conſequent bee not rightly 
inferred of the antecedent, then the negative is true, as thus; it 
followeth not that becauſe a Lyon is a. ſenſible bedy , that 
therefore a Lyonis a man, 


- Of the trath and falſtood of Propoſitions copulatine, 
VV Hen #44 acopulatine Propoſition ſaid to be true or fall ? 


It is ſaid to bee true, when both the parts bee true, 
as When Iſay, God is true, and manisalyar: againe it js ſaid 
' tobe falſe, when cither enepart or both pares be falſe : as when 
Iay;Man is a ſenfible bodice, and God is nor. a. Spirit, Here be. 
cauſe the firſt part is true, and che ſecond pare falſe , the whole 
Propoſition is ſaid to bee falſe, It is ſaid alſo to bee falſe, when 
borhparts are falſe, as thus; Manis true, avd God is alyar, 
Heere both parts be falſe. 

What kinde of Propoſitions are wont to bes referred 18 this copula» 
tine? 
Thoſe which they call Tewporall, Locall, by fimilitude 
and cauſall : as of time thus, When a penitent finner pray- 
eth, then God heareth him: Of place thus, Where: two or 
three. are gathered together in the Name of the Lord, hee is in 
the midi of them. By fimilicude thus , As a man dealeth with 
his neighbour , ſo will God deale with bim. Of the cauſe thus, 
Becauſe the Suone ſhinech, it is day. And therefore certaine 
Aduerbes as theſe, When , Where, Vacill, ſolong'ss, as, ſo as, 
for, therefore, becauſe and luch hke, haue the fignification 
ſometime of the ConiunRion (And) and ſpmetime ofthe Cone 
zunRion (1f), | 
Re Of the trmth and falſbod of diſſunilines.. 
: 7 Hat belengeth proper? to difonnBline Propeſitions 
NV To conhſt of repugnant parts, Conad " the 
| $hl-- 
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| fignification of ConiunQiens difiunQiue, ſich as theſe bee, ve/ 
or either, or elſe, and ſuchlike: as either it is day, oritis night, 
whereofthe ene deftroyeth the other : for if the one bee, the 0. 
ther cannot bee: and therefore they cannot bee both true; bue 
they may be both falſe, if there be any meane betwixt the two 
c6traries:as when we ſay, This woman is cither whice or blacke, 
| both theſe are falſe, if ſhe be browoe, which is a meane colour 
berwixt white and blacke. But the later Writers affirme the 
difiunRiueto bee true, if avy one or both of the parts bee 
rrue,as thus, Either a man is a ſenſible bodie, or elſe a 
tree is a Subſtance : and to bee falſe when beth 
parts bee falſe, as Eicher a man is truo, 
or God is a Lyar, 


THE ARTE OF 
| LO'G1 CREE. bay 
The fourth Booke. 


E H A P. F. 
Of Places. 


| = Hengh immediately after the Treatiſe of 4 

2 Propoſition , thr old men are wont to deale 
> with the order of reaſoning , called Argue 
EY mentation, and with the forme: thereof: yet 


> ey A ter of proning any Durftion ts to be fetthed 
from eertayne 6:mmon Places, 1 thought it beſt to treate firſl of thoſe © 
P{aces, and then ts ſhewthe order of reaſoning. 
Woat 'is a Pracer © 
"A Place is'a matke or roken, ſhewing from whence any 
Age , apt to proue the Queſtion propounded , is to"bee 
taxen, _ 
What difference is berwixt Argument and Argumentation? 
*, 7; Argument js the bare proote vr ineane terme Which is itt» 
Vented by him thar diſputeth,, to prouethe truth of the Queſti- 
on: but Argumentation 15 the whole reaſoning it ſelfe, of what 
M 3 forme 


Wes > 


How man! | 
. Two-fold, the one of perſons, the other of things: the or- 
. der and difiribucion of both which, you may plainly ſee inthe 
_ Table following. | | 

To what end ſermeth this manifold dinifon! 

Thar the diſputers may thermore perfeAly know the pow. 
er and proper nature of euery Argument , according to the 
greac or little force of the Place, from whence ſuch Arguments 
are fetched. | | 

How « Place dinided —_ to the Scheolemen ? 

Intotwo kindes, the one called Maxim, and the other diffe- 
rence of Maxim. 

What is Maxim ? 

Ir is 8 generall rule approued and receiued of all Logicians, 
in ſuch ſort as no man will deny the ſame, as of contrarie 
things there*muſt needs bee contrarie conſequents. Againe, | 
Whatſoeuer agreeth with the thing defined , agreeth alſo with 
the Definition of the ſame: 3nd ſuch like. 

What us the difference of Maxims ! BP 7 -- | 

Itis the proper name of cuery Place whereby ane Maxim is 
knowne from another, and to what place every Maxim beleng- 
eth , as frem the contrary, from the Definition, from the thing 
. defined: for by theſe names and ſuch like , wee know to what | 
Place every Maxim belongeth, WAY 

To what end ſerneth this dinsffon ? 

The Mazims ſerueas hoote-ankers, and as places of refuge, 
when the. aduerſarie ſhall deny our Conclufien : againe, the 
differences being few in number, dee cauſe the multitude of 
Mazims to be the more eaſily kept in memorie, 
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Of Places, ſome be 
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and ſome be of things, which be, either 
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| I YI———— 
which be theſe fixe 
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ments left of + done, or written, and kinde of Fane- | The Deſcription the thi ibed -: 
rals ſhewing hes well or cuill the perfon was beloued. : od the thing in” 7 


on eb ad, ry nckeycy es ye apy (The Defiakien, the thi 
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Flaward (Of the ſubſtance itſelfe . which dthe thi wm. bp 
Places be oborh Lies \ Reva ug cat kind; . 
ipecal - 


| The je sf he by 
[ The whole, and his pairs egrall” © 
CPrincip-l}, and no: principall, _ 
Generation, and the thing ingendred, 4 
Co " ion, and the thing corrupted, 7 
Of I 

$ubedts, 
Adiacents, and aQtions, 


Common Accidents, 
$ignes and circumſtances , as time, 
place, and meane, "I 


Or, of things accompanying $ub- 
onde. 6 


The Rnd, and the 
| 0 : ehing ) Privatiues. 
Outward 
and Things diuers in kinde , called in Latine, DiſSeretas 
c 
Compariſon, as more or leſle, \ the Comparative-to the Supes. = 
4-Like or Yolike, latine. 
Example and compariſon. from te Poles the Compunnin, 


Alſo to Compariſon may be added” From we Pofivincs ro wo Compares 


theſe placer. F rives, 
Proportion. | : From two Poſitiues to wo Superlas = 
Chavged - \. riues , and coptraziwile. 
| Chingt Diteop 


Fore-iudgements, A'l which fix places are com ehended vnder the place 
G— of Pre Hs you «may ee the Tible of Authoritre - 


Torments, © hereafter followi ich Table arc ſer downe the-- 
Writings, aid inartificiall places , togerher with the definitions - 
Oarh. and yſts thereof, 


2 


by «3 > CHAP, EL 
| Of the Places of Perſons. 


b [ue examplenof all the Placer of perſons, 
#> Though the Places of perſons may bee yery 
<> well applyed :o the place of common Accidents 
hereafter following , becauſe they eythcr goe 
=D, before, acconipanie, or follow the ſubicds 
... Whereunto they doe belong :-yet becauſe there 
is a difference betwixt perſons and things, and that the Places 
before mentioned ia the Table of perſons , doe more properly 
bclong to Perfons, then to things, I thought ir belt to giue 
you cxamples.of cuery Place belonging to the perſon, before 
come to'treate bf the Places of things, and firſt of the name, 
then ofthe ſtocke and family, and (o torth. w 
_ Of the name. | 
"Of this Place you may reaſon eyther in praiſe of diſpraiſe 
more probably then truely ,; as to {ſay thus : his name is G oe9- 
wan : Ergo, he oughtto beea good wan, for that name impor. 
teth good, I did once ſce an cuill woman executed at Ty- 
borne, whoſe name was Sweepeftake, which name was anſwer. 
able to her propertic , which was to ſweepe all her louers pur- 
ſes ſo cleane #5 'ſhee could. Creero did not let to ſcoffe in like 
manner With Uerre: the Roman cxtortioner , againſt whom he 
made ſq many inueyghing Orations, ſaying many times, that | 
he had not his name for nought : for Verres was as much to ſay 
as 8 {weeping thiefe, deriued of the verbe verro, which.in Eng- 
liſh isro 366, ng 
Of the flecke or birth. | 
Of this Place you may reaſon thus : Hee had ftrong parents : 
Ergo,heis Frong. He came ot an euillrace : Ergo, its no mate 
uc!! though he be euill diſpoſed, | | 
Of the nation, 8 
He is of the Iland of Crete or” Candice ; Erge bee is a lyar, Hee 
is a Flemming : Ergo,a drunkard, He is an Engliſhman Ergo,v 
glutron. He is an Italian; Ergo,adifſerabler, - | | of 
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of the ſex or "i" 
Iris the promiſe of a woman , Ergo not to bee performed or 
eruſted. 

Of the age. 


He is bur an Infant, Ergo net malicious. Hei is youg of age, 


and therefore to be pardoned, 

Of education. 

He was cuill brought vp, and therefore can not be good. 

Of the habit of the bo. 

He is bigge let, Ergohe is frong. He is redheaded , Ergo e- 
vill conditioned. 

Of the affeFtions of the minde. | 

He is giuen to exceſle and ryot, Erge hei is not temperate or 
modeſt : ro this place may be referred allmanner of vertues and 
vices. 

Of the ſtate, calling, or condition of life, 

He is a bondman : Ergo he can neither ſue norbe ſued, 

Of ajet, : 

He ond to fare delicately, ,and to lie oft : Ergo hee is laſ- 
cigious. 

Of flndie or exerciſe. 

He is very Rudious and opplyeth his Booke: E£7gono volup- 
tuous man. 

Of things done. 

Pompey hath had many prof perous and noble Victories; E 
he is moſt meet to be fent as Geuerall of the warre againſt Das 
thridates, 

Of azath, 

The death of Scipio was 5 much lamented of the Romans,Ergo 


hee was dearely beloued of the Romans. Such. a one ſuffered 


death moſt conflagtly for Chrifts jake | gp hee. was a goed 
Chriſtian. ; ; 

Of things chancing after death, 

Honourable Monuments were ſet vp by the people of Rowe 
in the honor of /z/iws C efar aftcr his death, Ergo he was hono- 


' red and beloued of all the people of Rome in his life cime. There 


were PX earthquakes, and dead Potie did ariſe immediately 


after 
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CH AP. 111. 
Of the Places of things, and firſt of artificiall Places. 


> Hat be artificial Places? 
3 Artificiall Places are thoſe wherein are con- 
eayned ſuch Arguments as of their owne force 
WP and nature are able toprouec or diſproue: which 
| are diuided (as I ſaid before) into inward , out- 
ward and meane Places, | 

WVhat areiniward Places? | 

Inward Places ate thoſe which yeeld Arguments either ap- 
pertaining to the nature and ſubſtance of the matter in queſti- 
on, orelſe to ſuch things as doe accompany the ſubſtance and 
nature ofthe thing. 

VF bich bee the Places of Subſtance? 
- - Theſe, Definition and the thing defined , together with the 
reſt rehearſed before in the Table. | 


Of Definition and the thing defined. 


VWW Hat « Definition? 
| It is that which briefly, plainely and properly decla- 
reth the nature of any thing , by ſhewing the ſubRanridll parts 
thereof, : 
How may 4 man reaſon from this place? - 
Both affirmatively and negatively , aſwell from the Subie& 
as the Predicate of the Quettion. Affirmariuvely thus, Euery 
reaſonable bodic'is aptro learne Letters, Ergo man is apt to 
learne Letters. Negatiuely thus, No leneble bodie is 
aptto learne Letters, Ergono brute beaſt is apt to learne Lec- 


rers. | 
 - WV hatbethe Maximi or generallrales of this Place ? . 
| The Maxims be theſe, Wharſvever agreeth with the defini- 
tion, ogreeth with the thing defined : and contrariwiſe what- 


ſocuer 


ſoeuer _ not with the definition , agreeth not with the 
thing defined. % 
V hat is the thing defined? wo 
That, whoſe natureand propertie is declared in the defini. 
tion, 
How may 4 manreaſon from thu place? 
Both affirmatively and negatively : affirmatiuely, as Peter is 
a man: Ergohe is a teaſonable ws. Negatiuely, as an Apc is 
no man: F, rgoan Apeis noreaſonable body. 
VVhat be the CMaxims of this Place ? | 
Whatſocuer agreeth with the thing defined , agreeth alſo 
with the definition thereof: and whatſocuer agreeth not with 
che thing defined,agreeth not with the definition of the ſame. 


» 


Of Deſcription, and the thing deſeribed. 


VV Hat « Deſcription? | 
| It is a ſpeech declaring what a thing is, by ſhewing 
= properties and accidents whereby it differeth from ether 
things. 

= mayamanreaſon from thu place ? 

-Both aftirmatiuely and negatively: affirmatiuely thus, Euery 
laudable habit adorneth his poſſefſor : Ergo yertue adorn 
his poſſeſſor : negatively thus, no laudable habit ſhameth his 
o—_— or poſſeflpr : Ergo no vertue ſhameth his owner or poſ- 

efſor.. 

FV Vhat i the thing deſcribed? 

Tr is that, whoſe properties eyther naturall or accidentall are 
declared in the deſcription. 

How are arguments tobe fetched from thus Place? 

Both affirmatively and negatiuely : affirmatinely thus, This 
dillbofouredoond foitng long cares and whole feet: ergoit 
isan Aﬀe: negatively thus ; This foure-foeted beaſt hath no 
long cares, nor whole feet: Ergoit isno Ale, 7 
are arguments to beconfuted, being fetched from theſe places ? 
*':When the definition or deſcription is not truc or proper to 
the thing defined or deſcribed. 
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of Interpretation and the thing interpreted, 


* 


h VV-4: Interpretation? © 
Itis the declaring of a name lefle knowne by ano. 


ther that is more knowne , as thus}, Teſus is as much to lay as a 

Sauijour, a Philoſopher is a louer of Wiſdome, 

What is the thing interpreted? 

That which is declared by the Interpretation; as this word 
Ieſus to be a Sauiour, or this word Philoſopher to be a loucr of 
wiſdome. | 

How may 4 man reaſon from this place? 

: 'Both affirmatively and negatiucly, if che termes be conuer. 
tible. Afﬀficnariuely.cthis: Hee is a louer of Wiſdome : Ergo 
Philoſopher, Negatiuely thus : He is no louer of Wiſdome: Er. 
gono Philoſopher, | 

What be the maximes of theſe twoplaces ? 

The Maxims of theſe Places arc like: for whatſocuer agreeth 
with the one, agreeth with the other, and contrariwiſe. 


Of the Placeof Hatter, and of the thing made. 


\ | J Hat © Matter ? 

| That whereof any thing is made, as Siluer is the mat- 
rer of a Siluer Cup,and the Cup is the thing made, called of the 
Logicians matcriatnm. £ F=pLR 

How u Matter divided? 

Into Matter permanent, and Matter tranſient, 

Vihat is Matter permanent ? | h 

Itis that which remainech in thething -made , rerayning till 
both nature and aame, as ſtone andtimber is the matter of an 
Houſe. 

VIaat wu Matter tranſient ? 

Iris that which being changed, doth not returne againe into 
his izſt nature : as flower and water being made bread, will ne- 
uer be flower and water againe, | 

How are arguments to be fetched from Matter permanent ? 

Both affirmatively and negatively: affirmatiuely thus, Hero 
s ticuber, lime 21d ſtone: Ergo here maybe an Houſe: negatiue-- 

| | ly 
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ly _ Here is neither timber, limenor ſtone : Ergo, here is no 
houſe. i 4 | 

How are arguments to be fetched frow Matter tranfoem? _ _ 

Affirmatiuely , but not negatiuely, as, here is Water and 
Meale : Ergo, here may be bread : bur you cannot ſay,hereis no 
meale : &rgo, here is n6 bread ; for the matter permanent being 
taken away, the effeQ thereof is ally taken away : bur this 
Maxime taketh go place in Matter tranlient, vnlefle the Argu- 
ment be made by the preterperfeR Tenſe or time paſt, as thus': 
Here was no Meale : Erge, here is no bread, 

What be the Maxims of this Place? 

+ The matter being ſect downe , the effeQ allo may be accor- 
ding to the difference of the matter. 

How may we reaſon from the thing made to the Matter ? 

In matter permanent you may reaſon from the preſent Tenſe 
to the preſent Tenſe,thus : Hereare Iron weapons : Ergo,here is 
Iron. But in matter tranſient wee muſt reaſon from the preſent 
time to the time paſt, thus; here is bread : Ergo,here hath beene 
meale. | 

What be the Maxims of this place ? | 

The thing made of matter permanent being ſet downe , the 
matter alſo muſt needs be : and the thing made of matter tranſi- 
ent being ſet downe, the matter thereof muſt needs hauc beene; 

How may jou elſe reaſon from theſe two places? 
By adding theſe rwo adieQiues (good or euill) as thus : The 
houſe is good : Ergo, thetimber and fione was good :for the 
oodnefle or defeR of the matter permaneat, ſheweth the pre- 

t goodnefle or defeR of the thing made : and any goodor 
euill thing made of Mazeer tranſient, proueth the Matter to 
haue beene good or euill. 


Of the Places of Forme and ſyape. 


WV Hat is Forme ? 
| Forme is that which giuech ſhape and being to the 
thing formed, whereof alſo the thing taketh his name, as the 


ſoate of man.is the forme, and manis the thing formed. 
F | | | N 3 How 
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How is Forme diwided > | 
KI So | Mortall, as the ſoule 
Forme ſubſtaritiall , which is of a bruit beaGs. 
| - the firftbeing or ſhape of a 
Into <q ny thing, and that is eicher JOr\immorrall, as the 
| | ſoule of man, 
And into Forme accidentall , which is a meere acci. 
dent, called of the Logicians aAbſtratnme , as whiteneſle or 
blackneſle. 


How are arguments to be fetched from the Forms and the thing 
formed? 3 

Two wayes, affirmatiuely from the ſubſtantiall forme, thug : 
Here is the ſoule of a beaſt : Ergo , here isa beaſt : from the acci- 
dentall forme thus : Here is whitenefle : Ergo, here is ſome 
white thing: fromthe ſubſtantiall thing formed, thus: The beaſt 
is here : Ergo, his ſoule is here : of the accidentall thing formed, 
thus-: Here is ſome white thing : Ergo, here is whitenefle : Ne- 
pociuely from the fubſtantiall torme,thus : Here is no ſoule of a 

call; Ergo, here is no beaſt: of the accidentall forme , thus : 

Here is no whiteneſle : Ergo, here is ne white thing : of the ſub- 
Rantiall thing formed, thus: The beaſt is not here : Ergo, his 
ſoule is not here: of the accidentall thing formed; thus : Hereis 
no whitething : Ergo, here is no whiteneſle, 

Rehearſe the Maxim whereupon theſe arguments are grounded, 
- The Mazims be theſe , where Formeis either preſent or wan» 
ting,the thing formed alſo muſt needs be cither preſent or wan- 
ting, and contrariwiſe, Yet this Maxim fayleth in the forme of 
man, for the-ſoule intelleQiue may be, and yet no man, vnicſſe 
youreaſon from the inbeing of the Forme inthe Subie&, as, In 
the body is areaſonable ſoule : Ergo, itis a man : for euery Sub- 
ie&thath his name and being in his ſhape or forme, as hath been 
ſaid before. Is. | as, 


Of the generall kind. 
| VV Ha: is general hind > Ds atice'Þ 
It is that which/ comprehendeth many things diffes 


ring 
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ring in ſpeciall kinde, as hath beene ſaid before. 
How ave eA1 rgwments to bee fetched from the general hind 1, 
the fpeciall kind? _ COON 
Both affirmariuely and negatively: affirmatively chns,Euery 
vertue is to be defired : Ergo Iuſtice is to be deſired, Negatiuely 
thus F No vice is to be prayſed : Ergo drunkennefle is not te be 
prayſed. | 

Rehearſe the CM axims belonging to the generall kind ? 

To what kinde ſoeuer agrecth the generall kinde being vni- 
uerſally taken (that is to ſay) pronounced with ſome vniuerſall 
figne, as All, Euery or None, to the ſame the ſpeciall kind dorh 
alſo agree : and whatſocuer agreeth not with the general! kind 
yniuerſally caken, agreeth not with the ſpeciall kind: for if no- 
vniverſall Ggne be added tothe generall kind, you cannot rea- 
fon affirmatiuely,but onely negatiuely,thus:It is no ſenſible bo- 
dy: Ergo it is no man: but you cannot reaſonfo affirmatively, 
asro ſay thus, Itis aſcnfible 'body : Ergoit isa man'; becauſe 
the vniuerſall figne All, or Every, is wanting. 

How many Places deth this Place of generallkind comprehend ? 

Foure, (that is to fay) All or euery in quantitie , All oreuery 
in reſpe&, Al or euery in place, All or euery intime. 

What is All or enery in quantitie? 

It is when an vniuerſall figneis added tothe generall kinde,, 

_ as euery plant liveth, therefore every tree Jiueth, | 

When is it all or enery in reſpe(t } 

When any generall kind is enderſtood in ſome. reſpeR, and 
that the generall fignification-thereof is reftrayned by ſome 
word added ynto it, or by ſome ſecret meaning limiting the 

| fame,as a white beaſt, a good man-:.for this word white reftray- 
neththe generall fignification of beaſt, and this word good,the 
| generall Feaificorion of man. 
. Gimg examples of this place, 
\ God gauc his holy Spirit ro all fairhfull men : E7goto his A- 
poſtles, {IE | 
What ts all or enery in place? | 
© Tris when the generall kinde is an. Aduerbe of place , fig- 
nifying cuery' where or no. where , as Juſtice is no m_g 
EN ORs; | truly 
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ervely executed ; Ergo, neither in Fraxce ner'in England. 

What' is all or every in time ? © ; | 

It-is when the generall kind is an Aduerbe of time , Ggnify. 
ing euer or never, as God is alwayes with vs : Zrgo, now at this - 
preſent. 

What maxims doe belong to theſe places? 

The ſame that doe belong to the generall kind vninerſally ta. 
ken before mentioned, by vertug whereof you may reaſon both . 
affirmatiuely and negatively, as I faid before, 


Of the ſpeciall kind.” 


Ow ars arguments to be fetched from the ſpeciall kinde to the 
enerall kind ? 

A rnetiocly, bue negatively thus; Itis a man : Ergo, itisa 
ſenſible body. But now you cannot ſay, itis no man: Ergo, it is 
no ſenſible body : for itmay be a horſe , or ſome other {cnfible 
thing. | 
Fiat be the maxims belonging to the ſpecial kind ? 

Where the ſpeciall kind is, there the generall kind muſt alſo 
needs be :againe,, all the ſpeciall kinds being taken away , the 
generall kindis alſo taken away. 


Of the place of Difference, 
'T His place is comprehended vnaer the place of asfinition, for dif- 
ference 11 a good part of the definition , and yet for order ſaks 1 

bawe thought good to place it next to the generall kind and ſ;ecial 
kind before taught. 

How may a manreaſon from this place? | | | 

Both affirmariuely and negatiucly, as an Oyſter hath fecling: 
Ergo, it is a ſenſible body, a horſe hath no reaſon : Ergo, heeis 
no man. 

FV Vhat be the maxims inthis place ? 

. Whatfeeuer agreeth with the ſpeciall difference , agrecth 
with thething that hath that difference, and whatſocues gila-. 
greeth with the ſpeciall difference,  diſagreeth with the thing - 
that hath that difference, for they be convertible. of 
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Of theplaceof Propertic 


HP: may 4 man reaſon from thuplace? 
This place is contained ynder the place of Deſcription 


before ſhewed, And from hence you may reaſon both afficma- 
tively and negatiuely, as thus; He is apt to ſpeake : Ergoheeis a 
man; He is not apt toſpeake : Ergohe is no man, 

What be the maxims of thuplace? 

Wharſoeuer agreeth with the properrie, agreeth alſo with 
the thing that hath that propertie, And whatſoever diſagreech 
with the property , diſagreeth alſo with the thing wherets 
ſuch propertic belongeth, for they be conuertible. 


Of the place of whole Imtegrall, 


\ Hat u the whole iegr cd ? A 
That which confiſteth of parts hauing quantitie, 


How may we reaſon from the whole 18 enery particular part ? 

Affirmatiuely,but not negatively, thus ; It isa houſe : Ergo 
it hath foundation, walls and roofe : but you cannot reaſon {o 
negatiuely from the whole to euery particular part, asto ſay 

thus; Here is an Houſe : Ergo here is no foundatien or walls, 

What be the maxims of thu place? 

If the whole be,cuery principall part muſt needes bee : burif 
the whole be wanting,ſfome principall part muſt needs be wan- 
ting, though not all : for the houſe might bee wanting, and yet 
the wals and foundation may ſtill remaine. 


Of the place of Integrall parts. 
V7 is an Integral part, and how «c it dinided ? 


Ic is that which cercaine other parts make vp the 
whole, and ſuch Integrall part is cither principall, or notprin- 
cipall, | 

Define theſa two parts. 
The principall is that without the which the whole cannot 
be, as the head or belly of a living body , or as the foundation, 
| O 


walls, 
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walls, or couering of an houſe. The part not principall is that 
without the which the whole may ftand, as a = without 
doores or windowes : or the body may liue without hands or 
beet... - | 
How may we reaſon from the principall part to the whole? 
Negatiuely thus; Heere is no foundation or walls : Erge,here 
is no houſe: but you cannot reaſon ſo of the part not principal, 
but onely in hauing reſpe& to the perfeRion of the whole, as 
thus ; Heere is neither doores not windowes : Ergo, the houſe 
is not perfeR. 
What be the maxim: of this place ? de 
If any principall part be wanting, the whole cannot bee, If 
any part not principall be wanting, the whole is ynperfeR, 


Of the places of things accompanying Subſtance, 
V V Hat u the place of things accompanying Subitance. 

p It is that which comprehendeth fuach arguments as 
are not fetched from the ſubſtance of the thing ir ſelfe,but from 
that which accompanierh the ſubſtance thereof, 

Which be thoſe places ? | 

Theſe: Generation, the thing ingendred : Corruption , the 
thing corrupted : Vie, SubicR, Adiacents, Actions, Oppofition, 
common Accidents,and Circumſtances and ſuch like. 


Of the place of Generation, and of the thing engendred. 


V . fr is G eneration d 
It is the firſt being or ſpringing of any thing. 


How are Arguments to bee fetched from Generation to the thing 
engenared? | 
Affirmatiuely thus : It was good that Chriſt was borne: Ergo, 
Chriſt was good; It was euill for Rowe that Catilize was borne: 
Ergo, Catiline was euill to Rome, : 
: Whatbethe maxim of this place ? 
Thoſe things whoſe generation is good, muſt needs be good, 
and tholethings whoſe generation is euill, muſt needs be cuill. 
| Hew 
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How may we reaſon from the thing engendyed to the Generatian ? 

Afﬀfimatiuely thus ; Cati/ine was euill to Rome: Ergo, the 
birth of Catifne was euill to Rome. 

What be the maxims of thu place? | 

If the thing engendred be either good oreuill,the generation 
thereof muſt needs be alſo cither good or evill, | 


Of Corruption, and the thing Corrupted. 


- 


V : 3 a” is Corruption? 
\ & Corruption is contrary to Generation, and is the 
deſtruion of the thing engendred, and the thing deſtroyed is 
ſaid robe corrupted, | 
How may we reaſon from Corruption, to thething Corrupted? 
Thus : To execute Theeues and Murtherers, is proficableto 
the Commonwealth : Ergo, Theeues and Murtherers are hurt=- 
full to the Common-wealth, The death of Virgil was a great 


 lofle to learning: Ergo, Vir.was a great furtherance to leaning, 


How may we reaſon from the thing Corrupted, to the Corruption? 

Afii:matiuely thus : Virgil was a great furtherance to lear« 
ning : Ergo, the death of Y wrgil was a great loſle to learning, 

What be the maxims of theſe twoplaces? | 

Thoſe things whereof the end and deftruQtion is laudable, 
muſt needs of themſelues be pernicious and hurtfull, And con. 
trariwiſe, thoſe things whoſe end and deftrution is hurtfull, 
muſt needs of themſelues bee good and proficable. Againe , of 
good things, the loſſe is euill, and of evill things, the loſſe is 
good : but in reaſoning from theſe places, you muſt take heed 
that as well the Corruption, as the thing ps ca , bee abſo- 
lutely good, or cuill of it ſelfe, and not by Accident : for it were 
no good argument to reaſon thus; The death of Chrift was 
good : Ergo, Chriſt was cuill : for his death was good by acci- 
dent for our ſaluation, and not for any crime that was in him, 
Moreouer,you muſt beware that you vie not one ſelfe predicate 
both in your antecedent, and in your conſequent:for if good be 
the predicate in the antecedent,evil muſt be the predicate in the 
conſequent, and ifcuill be the predicate in the antecedent, good 

O2 muſt 
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muſt be the predicate in,the conſequent: for this kind of rex. - 
ſoning conliſteth of contraries. 


Of ſe. 


- 
- . 


Hat uVjs? 

V Vſe is the apt applying of every thing to his proper 
end, as the yſe of Wine to comfort the omake, and to reioyce 
the heart of man. . 

How may we reaſon from thu place ? 

Affirmatiuely thus: the vie of Wine is good : Ergo, Wineis 
Food: the vic of art Magike is euill: Ergo, the art ic Lite is euill, 

What be the maxims of this place? 

That thing is good or euill, whereof the vſe is goodor evill, 

What «s to b x -ronke in thic kind of reaſoning ? | 

Two things: firſt, that the thing whereof wee ſpeake , haue 
ſome good oreuill yſec of it felfe abſolutely, and not by acci- 
dent: ſecondly, that we take not theabuſc in ſtead of the right 
vie, to ſay, Wine will make men drunke: Ergo, Wine is not 

ood, | 

: Whereto ſerne moſt chiefly theſe three places leff mentioned ( that 
&% to ſay) theplace of Gemeration, of Corruption, and of Va ? 

They chiefly ſerue to proue the naturall goodneffc or evil- 
neſle of any thing. 


_ Of the Subieft, 


Ow tu thu word Subieit here taken ? 

For that whereutifo accidents and a&ions doe belong : 
and hauing to ſpeake here of common accidents , thought it 
good to ſpeake firſt of the Snbies, becauſe all manner of Ac- 
cidents muft needs cleaue to one SubieRt or other. 

How may we reaſon from this place ? 

Affirmatively, and Negarively: Affirmariuely thus; Tr is fire ; 
Ergo, it ishot and apt ws bins, He is a man : Ergo, apt to Jaugh 
orto weepe. Negatively thus, Dead men haue no-being at all : 
Ergo, dead men are not miſerable, He bath no gall i Z:go, hee 
cannot 
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cannot be angry. There be no. Pigmeans : Ergo, they fight nor 
with Cranes, © 
Which be the maxims of thu place? 

If the Subje& be, the vaturall accidents and ations belong. 
ing tothe SubieR muſt alſo needes bee : and the Subie® being 
taken away, all the accidents and aQtiens thereof muſt alſo bee 
r taken away. | 

How may ſuch arguments 4s are fetched ont of thu place bee 
confuted ? 

When the Accidents doe not of neceffity belong to the Sub- 
ie&t, as thus, He is a man : Ergo, he is a good Poet, for this ac- 
cident belongeth nor ef neceſlitie to euery man. 


of Adiacenti and Atlions, 


Þ2 ſo much as Adiacents, otherwiſe called perpetnall Accidents, 
and alſo naturall and proper Attion: belonging to any Subict, be 
exther contayned wander the place of Propertie, of Difference, or elſe 
of common Accidents, and bane liks kind of reaſoning, l thought good 
therefore toreferre you to thoſe places, whereof ſome are tanght be- 
fore, and [ome doe follow hereafter, 


Of Appeſition. 


VV Hat i Appoſition? 
Appoſitien is when a thing ſheweth what his owne 


quality or operatien is , by being put or added to another 
thing, as, white Chalke being pur to a wall, will make the wall 
white, and thereby Chalke Cowankdia ſelfe to bee white: lo. 
likewiſe Inke being put to paper,or ſuch like thing, will make 
it blacke. | 
How 14) «4 man reaſon from this place? | 
Affirmarively thus : Chalke being put to a wall , will make 
it white : Ergo, Chalke is white, Fire being pur vhder a Caul- 
dron of water, will make the water hot: Ergo, fire is hot, By 
this place alſo aman may prooue conueriation or companie 
+ With others to be good or cuill in this ſort, This young man 
: | O 3 kee- 
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keeping company with that olde man is made vertuous : Erge, | 


the olde man is yertuous. Hee is become a Thiefe by keepin 
company with ſuch a perſon : Ergo, thatperſon is a Thicfe, And 
therefore the Scripture ſaith, cum bots bonus eris, & Cum perner. 
foe pernerteris =_ is to ſay) with the good thou ſhalt be good, 
and with the froward thou ſhalr learne frowardneſle, 

What be the maxims of thu place ? 

If one thing being put to another , endureth. the ſame with 
any qualitie, that thing muſt needes haue the ſame qualitie it 
ſelfe. I doe place thisplace next to ation, becaulc it ſeemethto 
me thatirappertaineth to ation, | | 


A . 


Of common Accidents, 


| Hat call yee common eAccidents? 

V I call thoſe common Accidents, ſuch things asare 
either alwaies,.or for the moſt part ſo knit together, as the cne 
goeth before or after the other, or els accompany each onethe 
other : whereof ſome are neceflary, and ſome probable, 

How may we reaſon from the Neceſſary? 

Both affirmatiuely and negatiuely , and firſt affirmatiuely, by 
the latter part thus, This Appletree hath lowres : Ergo, ithath 
budded, Irhath fruic : Ergo, it bath both budded and flowred, 
This woman is brought to bed of a childe : Ergo, ſhe hath con- 
ceiued, Negatiuely by the former part thus, This woman neuer 
conceiued : Ergo, ſhe can bring forth no childe. This man neuer 
Rudied : Ergo, he is not learned. : | 

What be the maxims of this place ? 

If the latter be, the former muſt needs goe before, and if the 
former were not, the latter cannot bee, 


Of Probable Accidents, Coniettures, Preſumptions,Signes, 
and Circumſtances, 


H® may wereaſon from Probable Accidents? 

| From Probable Accidents: you may reaſon Afﬀfirma- 
tively thus ; The feaſt of Bacchw is this day celebrazed: pu 
there 


as ww " a... oa 


there will be many drunken this day. The generall Seffions are 


holden this day : Ergo, there will bee ſome hanged. 

What be the maxims of this place? . 

If the latter be, it is likely that the former went before , and 
if the former bee, itis like enough the latter may follow ; bue 
you ruſt beware in reaſoning from this place, that you fetch 
not your argument from ſuch Accidents as chance but ſeldome, 
or bee indifterent, for ſuch bee neither neceſſary nor probable, 
bur ſophiſticall and fallible, as to reaſon thus, Shee is a faire 
woman : Ergo, ſhee is vnchaſte, 

Whereto [ermeth the place of common Accidents ? 

In the Iudiciall kind it helpeth greatly to prooue the fat, In 
the Demonſtratiue kind to prayſe or diſprayie, In the Delibe- 
rative kind to perſwade or difſwade, and to gather rogerher 
all Conieures meete forthepurpoſe, and therefage this place 
is much vſed of naturall Philoſophers to prooue things by na- 
turall ſignes,or by Phyſiognomie : alſo of Aſtrologers to proue 
Dearth, Mortality, and ſuch like, by Wonders, and Monſters,as 
by blazing Stars, and ſuch like imprefſions, Alſo it is much v=» 
ſed of Chiromancers, Southſayers, and ſuch as vſe to iudge by 
ConicQures, and therefore this,place extendeth very farre, and 
ſerueth to many vſes, Hitherro alſo are referred the places of 
circumſtances, and chiefly of cime and place, from whence 
good arguments may be fetched, 


Of Time. 
% 


H Ow are arguments fetched from time ? ; | | 
Negatiuely thus: Ppthag. was not borne in Nama Pow. 
pilics time : Ergo, Numa was not Lars iv Scholler, The Ce. 
remoniall Lawes of Moſes were made for a certaine time; Ergo, 


after that time they doe not bind, 


What be the maxims of this place? 
. Nothing cannot be without time, for if time be taken awsy, 


the thing alſo thuſt needs faile, 
of 
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| O f P lace, 
H*" are arguments fetched from place ? 


Negatiuely thus: Cicero was not at Rowe, when [nlin; 
Ceſar was ſlaine : Ergo, Cicers {lew him nor. 
What is the maxime of this place ? | 
No certaine body or thivg is without aplace, neither is one 


body at onetime in diuers places: and thus much touching ins - 


ward places, 
Of outward Places, and firſt of Canſes. 


\ Hich be outward Places ? | 
Ourward places bee thoſe which appertaine to the 

thing, and yet doe not cleaue thereunto : of which places the 

firſt is of Cauſes and EffeQs. | 

- "What it a Canſe ? | Ip 0 

"A Cauſe is that by vertue whereof another thing Ffolloweth, 


ax tips Arun of Canſe: be there ? 
Foure, (t 


tis to ſay) the Cauſe Efficient, theend, matter, 


and ſhape, of the ewe laſt whereof we haue { poken before, be- 
cauferhey be inward places, and doe belong 'to the Subſtance 
of the thing , and therefore wee haue to deale enely bere, with 
| the cauſe Efficient and end. 


Of the Cauſe Efficient. 
WWE is that cauſe Efficient, and how «s it denided ? 


Cauſc Efficient is that from whence proceedeth the 
firſt oeglaning of any thing that is made or done, andis the 
maker thereof, Avfot example, the Carpenter is the Cauſe Ef- 
ficient of the houſe which he m#keth, and ſo is euery Artificet 
of his owne worke. Cauſes Efficient are deuided into/two 
Kinds (that is to ſay) Cauſe Abſolute, and Cauſe Adinuant. 
Cauſe Abſolute worketh by his 6wneforce and vertue, as the 


fire that burveth. Cauſe Adiuvant worketh-not by himſelfe, 


but is a helper, and ſuch cauſe is ſometime principall , as ver- 
rue 
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eueis & Principall' Caufe of bleſſed life, and ſometime noc 
Principall,asthe gifts of the body ard of fortune be helpers to 
the happy life : but nor Principall Cauſes thereof. ' Apaine of 
y Cauſes, ſome are of Neceflitie , without which thething can- 
not be made, as the Inftrument or matter, and ſome are ſaid 
net to be of Neceſſitie, as when we ſay, The ſpeaking of truth 
t cauſeth hatred, and yet not of Neceſlitie. Alf of Cauſes Effi- 
I cient, ſome be Vniuerſall ,' and ſome Particular; as the Eclipſe |. 
orcuill Coniun&tion of certaine Planets is the Voiuerſall cauſe 
of Peſtilence : but the corruption of humours in mans bodie is 
the particular cauſe thereof, Againe, of cauſes ſome be called 
of the Latins Propingue ( that is to ſay) nigh vato the EffeR, 
as the Father and Mother be che nigheft Caufes of Generation 
: of Children. And ſome bee called Rewvore, (that is to ſay) re- 
; moued cauſes, which be further of, as the Grandfirs, and Gran- 
dames of the ſaid children, Moreouer of Caufes Efficient ſome - 
work by a certainenaturall Neceſſity, as thoſe'that lack choite 
and judgement, as fire that burneth, and the Sunne that ſhineth, 
and all othernaturall things that doe worke by their bwn force. 
and yertue. Some againe doe worke by Counſell, Reaſon, and” 
Freewill, as Men, Angels, and moſt chieflyGod himlelfe, 
| How may we reaſon from the Efficient Canſe tothe EffcH?. 
| From thenecefſarie Efficient Cauſe you may reaſon both AF-. 
| firmatinely and Negatiuely, Afﬀfirmatively thus: The Sunneis- 
lately gone dowve : Ergo, it is ewilight, Negatiuely thus : The 
Sunne was not vp when Troy was deftroyed: Ergo, Troy was not 
deſtroyed in the day time : bur from the Efficient not Neceſſy. 
7, you can reaſon but onely Afﬀirmatiuely thus : Hee is flaine ;_ 
£10, he is dead : but you cannot ſay; he is not ſlaine t Ergo, hee 
is nor dead. : 
' What be the Maxims of thu place ? a 
The Neceſſary Cauſe Efficient not letted, the Effet muſt 
needs follow: as if he;hath drunken Poyſon, he muſt needs dye, 
But if ſuch Cauſe faileth, the effe& alſo muſt needs failes as the 
Sunne is not vp : Ergo, it is not day Heeneuer fivgied : Ergo, 
he is not learned, to which place may bee referred the places of 
occaſion, Inſtrument, Meane,and Generation. ” 
| ow 
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Canſe Efficient ? 
| Fremthe Necefſarie EffefA, both Aﬀfirmatiuely and Nega- 
tively thus, it is day : Ergo, the Supnc is vp ir is Dot day : Erge, 
the Sunne is not vp. From the Effet nor Neceflary you may 
only reaſon Negatiuely, thus : He is not dead; Erge, He is not 
flaine, but you cannot reaſon ſo Afﬀfirmatively, as to ſay, Hee is 
dead : Ergo, He islaine. | 

What be the Maximes of thu place? | 

The Effc& being put , the neceflary Cauſe mult needes bee, 
and the Effe& being taken away, the neceſſary Cauſe is alſo ta- 
ken away. : | 

When doe «Arguments fetched from thu place fails ? 

When the Cauſe is not neceſſary or proper. 


| Of the End. 
| Hat «6 the End, and how #« it dinided ? | 
\ The End js that for whoſe ſake anything is done; 
atid of ends ſome becchiefc and laſt, and ſome _not chiefe, but 
helping The chicfe is that which is deſired for it (clfe ſake, 
and ſuch is the beſt Aate of cuery thing in his kinde, as bleſſed 
life to Man : courage and hiertenelle to 8 Horſe of ſervice: 
 heate and dryneſſe to Fire; coldnefle and moyRtnefle ro Water, 
&c, The helping end is that whichis 'defired nor for it ſelfe 
ſake, bucforthar ithelpeth to atcainethe chiefeſt end, and of 
ſuchbelping ends one may be better then another, as when we 
defire money ro buy a houſe, and the houſe to dwell in, & c. 
* How may wereaſon from this place ? | 
| Both Afficmatiuely and Negatiuely, Affirmatively thus, Ver- 
rite is good, becauſe bleed Lifc is good : Negatiuely thus, If 
Adulteric be not good to allure another mans wife, To breake 
Wedlocke is not good, | 
What be the CMaximerof thu place? | 
That thing where of the end is good oreuill, is alfo cf it ſelfe 
good oreuill, 
Tel the ufc of the places ofiCanſer, and wherets they ſerme ? 
. The vie thereof is diuers and manifold : for fith that in the 
Deliberatiuc kind two principall queſtions are to be diſcuſſed; 
EN q | ficſt, 
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roproue the ſecond out of the Cauſe Efficient. Alſo in the kind 
Demonftratiue to prayſe or diſprayſe, Arguments are to bee 
ferched out of the End and Effe&t, Thirdly , inthe Iudiciall 
kind, wherein doubt riſeth of the faR, and will of the doer. Ar- 
guments are to bee fetched from the End, to proue or diſprouc 
the ſame, Finally , theſe places, together with the other rwo 
Cauſes, Matter and Ferme before taught , doe ſerue to make 
thoſe kinds of Definitions which we call Cauſall 


Of Oppoſites, 
V Hhat be Oppoſites? 


Things contrary one to another, 
How many kinds of Oppoſites be there? : 
. Foure(that is to ſay) Relatives, Contraries, Priuatiues, and 
ContradiQories- 4s 


3 
*% 


And firſt of Relatines, 


Hen are things ſaid to be Oppoſites by Relation? 

When according to thcir owne fignifications they 
haue mutuall Relation one to another , as the Father andthe 
Sonne. | 
- How may we reaſon fromthu place? | 

You may reaſon from the Affirmation of the one to the de- 
nyall of the other, thus : Ang»ſtue was Oftavins his ſonne: Er- 
£0, He was not his Father. 
What be the Maxime of thu place? 

-Sith Relaciues bee alwayes together by nature, if the one be, 
the other muſt needes bee, and if the one bee taken away , the 
ether is alſo taken away. | 

What is to be obſernedin fetching Argument: from this place? 
You muſt beware that you hauc' one ſelfe reſpeR , andnot 


divers, for to reaſon thus is no good Conſequent, This man is 
Þ | FP 3- 3 Fae 
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a Father: Ergo, Heis no Sopre: cr thus, This man is his Su. 
perior.: Ergo, Not his Inferior, for in divers reſpes he may be 
we a Father and aSonne.; a Superior and: Inferior ; a Supe. 


rior in one reſpeR, and lvferior.in another, 


i Of Comraries, 


| 7 Hat be Contraries, and howare they dinided ? 
V They be.two Extremes Repugnant oneto another, 
whereof ſome are called. Mediate: (that is to fay) having a 
meane, and ſome Immediatc hauing no meane at all. 

How may we reaſon from theſe two kinds ? 

From-the firſt kinde you may conclude negatiuely , thus, 
Hee is prodigall : Erge, Hee is not couetous hh the ſecond 
kind you may reaſon both Aﬀirmatiuely and Negatiuely,thus, 

| This man is whole : Erge, Hee is not ficke; This man is not 
whole ; Ergo, He is ficke, 

What be the Maximes of thu place ? 

The Maxime of the Affirmative tothe Negative is the ge- 
nerall Maxime to all Oppoſites, thus : Whaiſocuer sgreeth 
withthe one Oppoſite , muſt needes diſagree with the other 
Oppoſite : but the Maximeof the Immediate is thus : If one of 
the Contrarics Immediate be nor, the other muſt needs bee, as 

the former exawples doe plainly ſhew, _ 


V 


ſelfe SubicR, apt to receiue the ſame,in the which Subic&,when 


theoneis wanting (at ſuch time as Nature doth appoint) the 
other muſt needes be. | 


How way we reaſon from thu place ? 

_ Two wayes : firft, from Affirmation of the one to the deny- 
all of the orher, which is common to all Oppoſires, as thus, He 
is blind: Ergo, Heſceth nor, Secondly , you may reaſon from 
the denyall of the eneto the affirmation of the other ; thus: 
He cannot ſpeake: Ergo, Heis dumbe. But this kinde of Ar- 


| , ©, Of Prinatines. 
Hat be Prinatines ? 


Sp 


Priuaciues are two Contraries, belonging to one 


gument is not ſtrong, valeſſe the thing required bee #pplyed - ; 
4 | is 


his proper SubicA, and in ſuch time as nature hath appointed, 
for ir were no good argument to ſay thus : a ſucking childe can= 
not ſpeake : Ergo, he is dumbe ; or thus, a whelpeof two dayes 
old cannot ſee: Ergo, he is blinde: for nature; commonly ſuffe- 
reth not the childe to ſpeake before it bee two yeeres old, nor 
the whelpe to ſee before it be nine dayes old, 

What be the Maxmes of this place? 

If the one bee not in the SubicR apt to receive the ſame at 
ſuch time as nature hath appointed, the other muſt needs be. 


Of Contradiftories. 


V Hat be Contradittories? 
They bee Contraries hauing no meane, whereof 

the one denieth the other. 

How may we reaſon from thus place ? + 

Both Affi:matiuely and Negatiuely chus : he is wiſe: Erge, 
he is no faole: he is a foole : Ergo, he is not wile. 
 Whatu the Mixime of thu place? 

If the one be;the other cannot bee; for two ContradiRories 
cannot be together ar one ſelfe time, in one ſelfe Subie&, and 
in one ſclfe reſpet. | 


Of things differing in kind, called of the La. 
| tines Diſparata, « 


\ Hat be they : 
They arethoſe things that doe differ in nature and ' 


kind, as a Man, a Horſe, a Stone, a Tree, whereof euery one 
differeth from another in kind and nature, 

How may we reaſou from this place ? 
- From the Afﬀirmation of the one, to the Deniall of the 0- 
ther, as thus : Peter is a Man, Frgo, he is no Horſe, 

What be the Maximes of thu place ? 

Whatſocuer agreeth with the one, agreeth not with the 0- 
ther, = 
What i to beg obſernedin reaſoning from all theſe kindes of Op= 
fires ? 


That the Repugnancy confiſt in the Predicat, and not in the 


P 3 Subict : 
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| Subie&: for it were no good comer wa to ſay thus : whar. 
ſocner ſeethiis a ſenſible bodie : Ergo, that which is blinde is no 
ſenſible body + for heere the Contratiery confiſteth in the Sub. 
ieR, and notinthe Predicate, | 


r 
A 


| Of Compariſon, - 

| to 

| Hen? we reaſon from the place of Compariſen? 

h | Three manner of wayes, that is, either from the More ic 
rotheLeſſe, or from the Lefle co the More , orfrom Liketo ye 
Like. | $ 


Of the Mere. 


| fx two words, © More or Leſſe, bow are they tobe taken? 

Mn We voderftand here by More, that which hath more pro. 
baifAlitie, and by the Lefſe, char which harh lefſe probabilitie, | 
How may we reaſon from the More to the Le(ſe? | 
Onely Negatiuely, and that three manner of wayes : firſt, Ku 
l from the Subie&, as rhus : Cicers was not able to defend this m 
Wn cauſe, much: lefſe any other common Orator : ſecondly, from af 
E. > the Predicate thus : If this man be not able to beare one hun- þ 
, dred weight, much lefſe two hundred weight: thirdly, from. MW, 

the SubicR, and Predicare borh together ; 8 : Aſtrong man 

is ndrable to beare a hundred weight: Ergo,much lefle a weake 


« childis able to beare two hundred weight. _ 

+ ' What the Maxime of thu place? p 

. p = it preuailech not in the More, it cannot prevaile in the ul 

i ; | ' {; 

; ts t 
C | mae” Germ fromthe Leſſe to the More? e 
= Aftirmatiuely, three manner of wayes, as before from c 


the Subie& chus: A liccle childe was able to beare tenne pound 
weight: Ergo , muchmore a ſtrong man: From the Predicate 
chus:; If were readie to loſe their liues for Chriſts 
lake, much more their temporall goods: From the SubieR, 
andthe Predicate both together thus: Chriſt ſuffered moſt 


grieuous 


_ 


" » 3p. _— *SAGs _ : 3 38+ 
rieuous terments for our ſakes; Erys, wee ought to ſuffer 
G fide paing for his ſake. 4 ; Figs ON 4 ; 
wy What «the Maxime of this place ? 6 Ne 6 
), If the Lefle preuaile, the More muſt needes auaile;, 

What is to be obſerned inreaſoning from theſe two places ? 

You muſt beware that you take not.the More for the Leffe, 
nor the Lefſe for the More,for many times that which ſeemech 
to he the More in number or quantuie, is the Lefſe in purpoſe, 
and contrariwiſe, as for example: to bearea hundred weight, 

n is more in quantitic,then to beare halfe « hundred weight, and 
q yet in purpoſe it is lefle, forit is lefſe probable,and lefſe likely to 
beare a hundred weight, then to beare halfc a hundred weight. 


Of Like and Unlike. 
= 
FÞ may wereaſon from Likg to Liked + mi. 


When the thing which we bring to proue, is like or e- 
quall co the thing that is to be proued : from which place wee 
may reaſon both Affirmatiuely and Negatiuely, thus : Peter is 
mortall : £rgo, Paw! is mortall. The day Labourer is worthy : 
. of his byre : Ergo, the Preacher or Teacher : A man oughtte 4 
; be drowned in the Seafor killing his Father : Ergo, he oughtto = 
|. MW be executed with the like death for killing his Mother. 

What i the Maxime of this plave? 

7 . Of things like, like judgement is tobe made : but note that 

' this kinde of reaſoning of Like, is more 8pt to teach and tof 
print-in the hearers minde aliuely repreſentation of tbe thing, x 
then to yrge him by any necefſitie of due proofeto beleeueche 
ſame, becauſe itis vnpoſſible , that the two things which are 
tobee compared can bee like in all points, and therefore this is 
the weakeſt kind of argument that is, and yet neceſffarie to ſuch 
end as is before declared, and ſpecially for Lawyers , to proue 
one ruled caſe, or for iudgement by another Like, To this place 
alſo is referred the place of Example. 


_ » Of Example, 
| How may we reaſon from this place? 
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Aﬀfirmatinely this i Peter flew Anarias for lying : Ergo, with. 
out all doubt God will puniſh thoſe that vſe tolye: the Maxi, 
me whereof is all one, with that of like before ſer downe. 


Of Unlike. | 
'Þ Ow may wereaſon from this place? | 
I Negatively'this : God is'not as man is,for man is alyer: 
Ergo, God is true ind nolyer, ot 
What is the Maxime of this place? 
Of things Vnlike, vilike iudgement is to be made, 


5 _ .. Of the degrees of Compariſon, 
T O the place of Compariſon , mee thinks it were not amiſſe tare- 
ferre all thoſe places whith Ariſtotle reciteth, and are taken out f 
of the thrge Hegres of Compariſon, which children laarne mthir 
Aoveadentr, (that ir to ſay) the Poſitine , the Comparatine , andthe r 
Swperlatine, « | 


| | From the Comparative to the Poſutines. 
| | H*-” may wereaſon from the Comparatine tothe Poſutine ?. 


Affirmatively thus : Yergil was a more learned Por, 
then Horace: Ergo,”Uirgil was a learned Poet: Honey is ſwee. 
ter then Milke : Ergo, Honey is ſweet. 

Hat is the Maxime of this place ? | 
.-  Ifthe Comparariue degree be truly and properly applyed to 
& any thing : the Poſitivemuſt needes be alſo rightly applyed to 
F> the ſame, I ſay, heere properly to auoid Ambiguirie, for it were 
no good Conſequent to ſay thus : the Sea of Caffis is more 
; {weetthen any other Sea : Ergo,itis ſweer and nor ſalt : for this 
word ſweet hath not in this ſpeech his proper fignification, but 
is rather taken, for that-which is lefſe bitter or lalt, 


| Fromthe Poſitine to the Comparative. - 
H*: Way we reaſon from the Poſitine to the Comparatine? 
Onely Negatiuely thus : Zoilws was no learned Poet: 
Ergo, he was not better learned then Homer, 
What is the Maxine of this place? 
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h. 
be denyed, 


From two Poſitinesto two Comparatiues and 
iwo Superlatines. 


po» may we reaſon from two Poſitines, to two Comparatines, and 
re totwo Superlatines at once, and contrarily? | 
In this manner ; that which is good, Sefernech whtly ro bee 
beloued : Ergo, that which is better, oughr more iuſtly to, bee 
beloved , and that which is beſt, ought moſt iufily to be be- 
loued, And much after this manner you may realon from a 
double Comparative, to a double Poſitive thus: that which is 
. more honelt; is more laudable: Ergo, that which is honeſt is 
e laudable, yy 
r What u to be obſerned m reaſoning from theſe degrees of Compa. 
f r:/on ? 
You muſt take heed that the Predicate bee fpoken of the 
Subic& naturally and neceſſatily , and nort'by Accident, for 
jt were no good Conſequent to reaſon thus : he thatis learned, 
is honeſt, therefore he thar is more learned, is morehoneſt ; for 
j a man may haue much learning, and yet ſmall honeſty. 


| Of Proportion, 
vw en are we ſaid to reaſon from the place of Proportion?” . © 
6 When two like Propoſitions being compared toge- 
ther, we conclude in this or ſuch like manner : looke what pro. 
| portion is betwixt 6, and 4. the ſame proportion is berwixt 
12. and 8. but betwixt 6. and 4. is Proportio Seſquialtera: Ergo, 
betwixt 12. and 8, thelike proportionis: for when onenum-" 
beror meaſure doth comprehend another once, and one halfe 
thereof, that is called proportio /eſquialtera, as 12,and8.andif 
| ir e@ntayne it once, and one third part thereof, then it is called 
propertio ſe/quitertia, 2s 8, and6. for 8, contayneth 6, once and 
two outr, which is the third part of 6, 
What « the Maxime of this place? 
Of things having like proportion, like judgement is to bee 


made, 
| Q Whet te 


If the Poſitiue be denyed, the Comparatiue alſo muſt needs 
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Wherets ſerneth this place? 

This place is necefſary for Iudges and Magiſtrates that have 
to conſider of equitie in caſcs of Iuſtice, vnd in rewarding 
Vertve, or in punifhing Vice, in which the Geomerricall pro. 
portion would be alwayes vied, Some doe piue ſuch exam. 
ples of this place, as in my opinion doe rather belong to the 
place of Like then to this place, for the arguments of this place 
ought properly to be fetched out of the Predicament of quan. 
tirie, and not out of qualitie, or out of any other Predicament, 


of Changed Proportion, 
V Hat « changed Proportion? 


Changed Preportion is when i he Foundations, and 
Termes of ewo like Proportions are anſwerable in proportion 
aſwell amongſt themſelves, as one to another. 

: Wrat mane you bytheſe two words , Foundation and Termes ! 

The Foundation is that from whence the Compariſon firſt 
ptoccedeth, as the Father,andthe Terme, Bound orend is that 
whereuoto the ſaid Compariſon is applyed, and endeth in the 
ſame,as the Sonne,and therefore the Sonne is called theTerme, 
| Bound or end : whereof we haue ſpoken before in the Predica- 
ment of Relation. 

Giue Examples of reaſoning from this place. 

_.-Lookeas 8. igto 4. 10is 12, to 6, (thatis to ſay) in double 
proportion one to the other : Ergo, as12.isto8. fois 6, to 4. 
for each other containeth the other once anda balfe, which is 
called proportio ſeſquialtere.The manifeſt Demonſtration wher- 
of you may ſee in this Figure heege following. 
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Dupla 
Proportje. 


Funda- 


mentum Terminus, 


Why is this Proportion ſaid to be Changed or tranſpoſed? 

Becauſe the order of numbers that are compared, is altered 
in the concluſion; for in the Antecedent the firſt is compared 
to the ſecond, and thethird to the fourth: butin the Concluſie 
on the third is compared to the fir}, & the fourth to the ſecond. 


Of Diſpropor tion. 
Ow may wereaſon from thu place? 
| Negatiuely thus: 12, is not to6.as 8.to 6.but r2.to 6;is 
double in proportion: Ergo,8.to 6.isnot double in proportion. 
Waat « the CMaximof thas place ? 
Of things hauing volike proportian, valike iudgemeat is ro 


be made. 
From D ifproportion changed or tranſþo/ed. 
H% may we reaſon from thu place? 
Negartiuely thus: 1 2, is not to 6,35 4. to 3, for betwixt 
the two firſt is a double proportion, and berwixt the two latt 
Seſquitertia : Ergo, 12.is not t0.4.a56.to 3, furthe one is 2 1r5- 


pie, and the other duuble. py 
| Q._ 2 W. at 
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What be the Maximes of this plice ? | 
-- If the firſt be not to theſecond, as the third to the fourth, 
then the fir ſhallnotbetotherthud, ay the ſecond is to the 
fourth, | | | 
_ To whomare theſe places moſt familiar ? 
To thoſe that are exerciſedin the Mathernatica!l Sciences, 


| Of Trarſlation, 
Hat is Tranſlation? 
V Tranſlation,otherwiſe called a Metaphor,is a figure 
of ſpeech, whereby the proper (ignification of a word is chan- 
ged into another ynproper, for ſome likeneſſe that is betwixt 
the thing fignified, and being generally taken, it is rather a 
Trope, or Figure of Rhetorick , more meete to adorne ſpeech, 
then co prone any thing thereby : notwithſtanding being ta» 
ken heere as a place of Logick, you may reaſon both Aﬀirma« 
tively and Negatinely, in this ſort : Aroring Lion that ſecketh 
to deuonre, is to be feared: Ergo, the Deuill is to-be feared: 
Lou is blinde : Ergo, they that be in loue, are notable rightly 
to iudge, 
wh be the Maximes of thu place. 
Whatſocuer agreeth with the Metaphoricall came, agreath 
alſo with the proper name, and contrariwiſe, 


ks, Of Meane places. 
V Hat be meane Places? | 
-'Y: Meane Places are thoſe from whence ſuch Argu- 
ments are to be fetched, as doe partly agree with the nature of 
the things robeproued, and doe partly differ fromthe ſame, 
- How are the Meane Places dinided? 
Into Coniugates, Caſes, and Diuiſion, 


| Andfirſtof Coningates and Caſes, 

vV Hat be ( oningates or Caſes? _ | 
Coniugates or Caſes, be like words derived all of 

one ſelfe word, diffcring onely in termination or end, as wiſ- 


dome, wiſe,and wiſely : notwithſtanding ſome yſe Coniugates 
and Caſes as ſeuerall places. 


why . 
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' of Logicke, " 1 
- Why, wherein doe they differ ? | 
© Their Difference is very ſmall, ſauing that in Arguments 
fetched from Coniugates, the AbſtraR is mentioned, bur not in 
thoſe that are fetched from Caſes. 

How may we reaſon from theſe two places? 

Both Affirmatiuely and Negariuely , frem the Coniugates 
thus: Aiuſtman is to be praiſed, Ergo luflice is to bee prayſed: 
2 vicious man is not to be prayſed, &rgo, viciouſnefle is not to be 

-prayſcd. From caſes thus : He doth all things wiſely, Ergoheis 
wiſe: He doth nothing wiſely,Ergo he isnot wiſe: for in theſe 
ewo laſt examples the abſtract which is wiſedome, is not once 
mentioned : what abſtra& is , looke before in the Chapter of 
predication Z4b.1.cap.c, but you muſt beware in reaſoning 
from this place, that yourphraſe of ſpeech be nacurall and pro- 
Per , and not vnproper: for it were no good argument to ſay 
thus: white is ſweet : Ergo whiteneſle is {weetneſle, 

What ts the Maxime of theſetwo places ? 

Whartfocuer agreeth with one of the Coniugates or Caſes, 
muſt rieeds alſo agree with the other. 


Of Dinifion. 


V? # ts Dinifion? 

V What Diuifion is, and how many kindes there be, 
and what is to be obſerued in every kind hath beene declared 
before, Lib.2.cap.q. when we ſhewedthe order of defining and 
dividing. 

How may we reaſon from Diniſion? 

Two manner of wayes : firſt, from the denying of one part 
or more of the diuifion, to affirme another part therof, as thus : 
Euery ſenfible body is whole or ficke , but Peter is2 ſenhble 
body and not fickez Ergo, heeis whole: or thus. Of ſenfible 
bodies there bee ſome whole, ſome ficke, Peter is a ſenſible 
| body and not ficke: Ergo, he is whloe. In theſe rwo kindes of 
examples the diujfion conliſeth onely of rwo parts, wherein. 
it ſufficeth ro deny tbe one for affirming the other. Bur if the di-, 
viſion conſiſt of many parts, then you muſt denie all the parts 


faving that which you would affirme , as in this example fol- 
- Q 3 lowing : 
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lowing : Plato difputerh, is a propofition, but it is neither yni. 
verſall, particular, nor indefinite: Ergo, it is a ſingular propofi. 
tion : in which kind of reaſoning if you leaue out or omit any 
part that is to be denied,then the-conclufion is gaught, for itis 
no good conſequent to {ay thus : this propoſitton Plato difpu. 
reth, is neither vniuerſall nor particular : Ergo, it is indefinite, 
Notwithſtanding, if you joyne the part omitted in your Ante. 
 cedent with a coniunRtion ditunQiue , the Argument may bee 
made good ; as to ſay thus : this propoſition Plato diſputeth, 
is deiaber vaiuerſall nor particular : Ergo, it is cither indefinite 
or fingular, | 

What is the Maxim of thu firſt way of reaſoning ? 

The Maxim is thus : whatſocuer 8greeth with the thing di. 
uided, muſt needs agree with ſome one of the parts thereof, 
What uthe ſecond way of reaſoning from Downifton ? 

The ſecond way is co proceed from the affiiming of oneof 
the parts to the denying of the other, if it coofift but of two,or 
tothe denying of all the reſt, if ic confiſt of many. Of two 
parts let this be your example: Of ſenſible bodies ſome bee 
whole, ſome ſicke, but this {ofble bodie is whole: Ergo, he is 
not ſicke. Of many parts thus : of propoſitions one is vniuer. 
ſall, another particular; oae indefinite, another ſingular : but 
this propoſition Plats diſputeth, is fingular : Ergo, it is neither 

'yniverſall, particular, nor indefinite. 
What is the CM axim of this way of reaſoning ? 

Whartſocuer agreeth with one of the parts, muſt needs dif- 
agree withall the reſt, fox euery good diuifion would be made 
of parts meere repugnant , or at the leaſt diuers in kinde one 
from another : for it is aprincipall condition requiſite ro divi- 
fion, whereupon ,the ſecond way of reaſoning is grounded 
even 3$ the firlt way is grounded vpon another good conditi- 
on belonging alſo ro diuifion , which is that the thing diuided 
may not containe more or lefle then his proper parts, 


LNG Of martificiall places, 
Aving ſufficiently ſpoken of places, inward, outward, 


and mcane, which us I ſaid before ate places artificiall, it 
| is 
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js meet now that we ſpeake of the places inartificiall, which ac. 
cording to Zuinti:3an be the fixe x Foreiudgements, Rumours, 
Torture, Writings or Evidences, Oath, and Witneſſes : All 
| which are bricfly and plainely fer forth in the Table of Autho. 
ritic here following , becauſe they are all contained ynder the 
place of Authoritie, 


Of Anuthoritie. 


| "JT Ow #« Anthoritic here to be taken? 
Authoritie is here to be taken for any teſtimonie wore - 
thy of credit. | 

How may we reaſon from ths place ? 

Afﬀicmatiuely thus : the Iearned Philoſophers ſay that there 
bee foure elements, whereof all other things are mixt and 
compounded : Ergo, itis true, Chriſt faith that whoſocuer is 
baptized, and beleeverh in him, ſhall be ſaued : Ergo, itis true, 

What be the OMaxims of this place? | 

Whatſocuer is allowed by the moſt part of the wiſe and | 
learned, is to bee belecued as a thing probable , neither ought 
we raſhly to diſcent from their opinion and iudgement. Againe,. 
cuety man is to be beleeued in his owne Art: but for ſo much 
2s Authoritie is ewo-fold (that is to ſay) Diuine and Humane, 
and that all Arguments ferched from this place bee not of like 
value, for ſome be true andinfallible, ſome probable,and ſame 
Sophiſticall : this Table therefore here following {hall plainely 
ſer forrh every kind by it ſelfe, whereby you ſhall cally diſcerne 
the one from the other, | 
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The Table of Authoritie here following, 


COf the writzen which we call holy Scriptures, ſound 
Arguments are made,/o long as the words are truly 
expounded according 10 the meaning of the Hoy 
Ghoſt. But they be weake and captions if the au. 
{#ritten, < thortie becorrupted euher by addition, [ubtrafli. 
on, or alteration of any word, /illable, or letter, or 
by wreſting the ſenſe otherwiſe then the Holy Gboſt 
LL meant it, 


+ = oa «« as ww 


. ,, 

\ Diane F As for tradition or unwritten verity of what va/ut 

| itis and what credit it bath , I (eaue to the indgye 
twofe'd: went of thelearned Diuines , amongſt whom i ne "0 
ſmall ſlr fe and contention mn theſe dajes for the 

| ſame. ThePainims were wont toreſerre toDiuine 

| | | 4»thoritie the Oracles and Anfweres of their falſe 

 < Gods, Prieſts, Prophits, and Southſayers, which 
| or viewril= | true Chriftians ought witerly to reieft, and toab. 
ten tradi- | borre'; notwitftanding La@ancius letteth not to % 
WLLE proxe the Birch, Death and Paſſion of Chriſt again 5 
| the Pajniins by Sybils Propheſges , becauſe be knew | 

they would gine more credit to them then tothe 

L Holy Scriptures. 


Hiflories, Laws, Statutes, Decrecs, Indgements, 

ruled Caſes, Maxims, Proverbs , general Rules, 

ea; N Pate*ts, Warrants , Licenſes, Commiſſions from 

| Wrumgs, thePrince , Charters, Deedes , Relcaſes , Court- 

| | * Roles, Extemts,Acconnts,Obligations, Indenmures, 
* Will; and Teflaments, and ſuth like, 


If it be by mouth, it is eitber free and voluntary, 44 
or Hamane | Things vt- Yuoluntary Confeſſion, or Teſtimony, Rumor, Ojiti- 
whichis = tered by on, and the ſpcech of thew.ſe, 

{ fbree-fold: mouth, 


 Autheritie x tvid-ſold, 


—_. 
«Mili. 


Or elſe forced by Oath or Torture. 


E.. 4 And the third hind of Humane Authoritie is that which is allow 
A | edby uſe and cuſiome of the people, 


As 


ng > %&"ww" a 


popmis, vox Dei, the voice of the people, is the voice of God, 


As for ſuch Arguments as'are fetched from humane Authe.. 
ritie,the Lawes doe teach at large, which bee ſound, and which 
bee weake : notwithRanding , for ſo much as Onintilian affir- 
meth, that the inatcificiallplaces, are the ſix places aboue-men- 
tioned, | haue thought good to ſer downe according toFale- 
ris, che deftaition of euery place,and briefly co ſhew howeue. 


rie ſuch place may be confirmed or impugned, 


And firſt of Fore-indgementi or Ruled (afer,. 
JV Hat call yon Fore-indgements or Ruled Caſes? 


They be ludgements or ſentences heretofore pro- 


nounced, whereby Iudges take: example co giue like iudge- 


ment in like Caſes, | 
How may a man confirme or impugne Foreeindgements? - | 
You ſhall confirme them by aggrauating the authoritie of 
thoſe that firſt pronounced them, and by the likeneſle of the 


' Caſes : but you ſhall impugne or confure them by extenuating 


or diminiſhing the authoritie of the firſt pronouncers, and by 


' the volikenefle of the Caſes, + 


Of Rumor and Fame, 
V Hat d ff-rence # betwixt Rumor and Fame ? 
| Rumor is a particular aſſertion or affirmation pro+ 
ceeding of ſome ſulpition,without any certaine Authour.. Bu 
Fame is acommoa affirmation, having ſome-certaine Authour x 
either of which whoſoever will impugne,muſt call it an vacer= 


| taive brute or clgmour, taking his beginning firſt of malice,and 


his increaſe through credulitic and lightneſle of beliefe, 7and 
that the ſame may chance tothe molt innocent man. thatis, 
throughthe Frand of his Enemies, publiſhing abroadfalfe ſur. 
miſcs againſt him. Contrarily, he that will defend Fame or Ru- 
mor , muſt ſay that itriſech norof nought,nor is ſpred abroad 
without ſame iuſt cauſe, and that it is accounted as apublike 
Teftimonie, according to the old Prouerbe , which ſaith; vox 


3 
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 TheTableof Authoritichere following, 


Of the written which we call holy SIriptures, ſound 
Arguments are mad, (4 long 2s the Word; are ty 
expounded «cording 19 the Meaning of the tyet 
Gboft. But evey be weake and captions if the ay. 
ſ®:itten, < ther tie be Corrupted either by edd'tion, (ubtrah;. 
8, 0 alterttion of any word, ſillable, or letter, oy 
by wreſting the / | 


| enſe othe; wiſe then the Holy Ghof 
Can it, 


_— "As for tradition or UMWritien Verity of what valay 
'c = #4 and what credit it bath » 1 eaue to the judge. 
iWofſod: wen! of thelearned Diu | 


IRE , amen ho 1; 
ſmall flr fe and contention in theſe be 


CE.” 
h 
: 
? 
Y 
N 
_ 
*Aw 
S 


NW 


"Hes, Decrees Indgement,, 
ruled Caſes, KMaxims, Prouerbs 5 genera Kules, 

Exmiete.: > J Patennt Warrants Licenſes, Commi 
Woitimes 3 is, , » © 0m 1iſſions from 
Pugs Prince » Charter, Deedes , Relcaſes , Conrt. 
W. - Roles, Extems, Acconns. 0h... 


If it be by mouth tht titber ee and voluntary, 
u Hume Things UI. \volunta: ', Confeſſion, T, > Np" reg 


Jmony, Rumor, Opini- 
"un, and the rech theſe, 
Cibree-fold; | mouth. FRO w__ 
x : or elſe fo orced by Cath or Torigre. 
S And the third find of Humane Authoritie «that which 6 all, 
4 edby tfe and Cidſlome of the people, 4 Wick i allew- 


As . 


As for ſuch Arguments as'are fetched from humane Authe.. 
ritie,the Lawes doe teachat large, which bee ſound, and which 
bee weake : notwithſtanding , for ſo much as; ©wintilinn affir- 

. meth, thar the inartificiallplaces, are the fix places aboue-men- 
tioned, | haue thought good to ſer downe according toFale- 
ris, the deftnition of euery place,and briefly co ſhew howeue- 
rie ſuch place may be confirmed or impugned.. . 


eAnd firſt of Fore-indgements or Ruled ( aſet, 

JV Hat call you Fore-inagements or Ruled Caſes? 
| They be ludgements or ſentences heretofore pro- 
nounced, whereby Iudges take example co giue like iudge- 
ment inlike Cales, 

How may a man confirme or impugne Foreeindgements? - | ., 

You ſhall confirme them by aggrauating the authoritie of 
thoſe that firſt pronounced them, and by the likeneſle of the 
Caſes : but you ſhall impugne or confure them by extenuating 
or diminiſhing the authoritie of the firſt pronouncers, and by 
the valikenefle of the Caſes. + 


Of Rumor and Fame, 
VV Hat d ff-rence u betwixt Rumor and Fame ? 

Rumor is a particular aſſertion or affirmation pro+ 

ceeding of ſome ſulpition, without any certaine Authour.. But 
Fame is a common affirmation, having ſome-certaine Authour x 
either of which whoſocuer will impugne,muſt call it an vacer=- 
taive brute or clgmour, taking his beginning firſt of malice,and 
his increaſe through credulitic and lightneſle of beliefe, and 
that the ſame may chance tothe molt innocent man. that.is, 
through the Fraud of his Enemies, publiſhing abroadfalfe ſur- 
miſes againſt him. Contrarily, he that will defend Fame or Ru- 
mor, muſt ſay that itriſerhnorof noaght, nor is ſpred abroad 
without ſameiuſt cauſe, and that it is accounted as apublike 
Teftimonie, according tothe old Prouerbe , which ſaith; vox 
popnbs, wixe Dei, the voice of the people, is the voice of God, 
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K. ; +4 ; Of Tortere, : 


& Har ts Torture? 1 | 
V V. Torture is a painfall kinde of puniſhment, inuented 


for the inquiſition of ttuth, and violently to wreſt of wring the 
ſame ovr of ſuch as would not otherwiſe confeſle ir, 
Hows thu place to by confirmed or imprugned ? 

Ir is to be confirmed by aggrauating the neceflarie yſe of tor. 
ture for the finding out of the truth ; but whoſa will impugne 
ir, muſt ſay, that fach Torture cauſeth. many times more lyes 
 thenrrue tales to be told : forthoſe that bee firong and able to 
endure paine; and of a reſolute minde, will neuer yecld for any 
torment to ſay otherwiſe then they liſt themſelues. Againe, if 
they be weake apd net ablero ſuffer paine, it makeththem to 
. fay whatſocuer you willhaue them, be it never ſo falſe,” 


S Of Writings and Enijdences. 
kv Hat «s meant by Writings? | 
| | Deeds, Indentures, Releaſes, Obligations, and ſuch 
like other Euidences before rehearſed. 
How « this place to be impugned ? 
You may impugne Euidences or writings, if ye can prooue 
- thera to beynperfect any mannerof way,as to be forged, to be 
made by ſome colluſion or fraude, 'or to bee extorted by force 
from ſomethat was put in feare, and ſuch like, 


Of Oathes. 


V Hat u an Oath? | 
It is a religious affirming-or denying fome thing, 

by calling God ro witnefſle;z whichis the ſtrongeſt bond: that 
may be, to bind mans faichand confeience.” .-- 
How iethu place to be confirmen or impugned?- X 

He that witlprooue by this place , muſt aggranate the inte- | 
gritie, honeſtie and holineſſe of the parties thatare ſworne, ſay- 
ing, that the Oath of. an honeſt, hoJy, and xeligiousmanis of 
great importance : And he that will impugne it,muſt doe cleave 
contrarie, ſaying, That thiey are naughtie men that arc _—_ 
an 


ſwearing, will ealily be forſworne : or he muſt ſay that the par. 
tie ſweareth for feare, lowe, hatred, for: hope of gaine, reward, 
and ſuch like, - 46 


| Of Witneſſe, z 


VV" be Witneſſes ? | 
: Witneffes be proofes of things done or not done, 


whole oftice istoſpeake what they haue heard or kgowne; the 
confirmation or confutation of which proofe dependeth. ypon 
the goodnefſle,or euilnefſe of the perſons. a 

Towhat end ſerueh the knowledge of places ? 

He that will write or ſpeake of any matter probably, wiſely, 
or.copiouſly : er will ypderſtand che effeR, tenor, arguments, 
and proofes, of other mens ſpeeches , and writings, hath as 
muchnecd to be practiſed in theſe places,, 8s a Huntſman is in 
knowing.the haunts of his Game which hee hunteth, for with. 
out that, he ſhall wander long time in yaine, and hardly finde 
that which he ſceketh:neither is it enovgh to know the places, 
vnleſſe you can apt!y apply them and vie them when occaſion 
ſhall ſerve, in diſputarions madeeither by mouth or pen, which 
requireth a continuall exercile of ſuch as will be pertecttherein. 
 Andtherefore to the intent you might iIfe better learne how to 


exerciſe your ſelfe in the fore. ſaid places, I have thought good... 


here to giue you at the leaſt ove example ſer downe by Hannens 
in. bis Logicke : the Theame of which cxample is, thus : Man 
ought.toimbrace yertue: which Theame hee doth nor pacly 
handle afterthe Logicall manner with ſhort ſpeech, but alſs 
after the Rhetoticall manner wi:hcopious ſpeech, yling theres 
in this threefold order : For firſt, he bringeth in ſuch proofes as 
are to be gathered in repe@'of the ſubiect of the Theame, Se- 
condly, thoſe that are to be gathered in reſpeMbf the Predicate 
of the ſame: and thirdly, thoſe thatareto be had in reſpeRof 
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- What Arguments are to bee 'gatheredon the behalfe of the ſub. 
ieft of this Propoſition ? Toa | 

Theſe that follow, and firſt, from the definition thus : Sith of 
all ſenſible creatures man is the moſt noble and- moſt worthy 
creature, for that he is endued with reaſon and counſell, and 
was created like to the Image cf God : it is moſt meete there» 
fore that ſuch a creature ſhouid be like his Creator: in life ador. 
hed with ſuch vertue and goodnefle as is anſwerable to true 
judgement, which the Logicians would briefly exprefle in this 
manner :it becommeth every ſenfible body endued with rea 
ſon, to loue >. 2 : Ergo, every man! ought to loue yertue, 


Mts ved From the Etymologie. 

T becommeth cuery creature that is made of the lime of the 
*S earth; to bee void of all arrogancie and pride, to bee lowly, 
humble, and obedient to his Creator, and to imbrace vertue in 
obſcruing the Law of God devoutly andrel1gioufly, wherefore 
man called in Latine homo, of this word kwmo, (thatis to ſay) 
earth, or rather ſ]1we of the carth, taking his originall from ſo 
baſe and vile a thing, ought to be humble and void of 2l pride 
and arrogancie, and to Joue vertue aboue all things, being al- 
wayes obedient to God his Creator, and readic te doc his moſt 
holy Precepts and Commandements, 


Logicaly thus: 
Every ſenfible creature that is created of the ſlime of carth, 
6ught to bee obedient ro his Creator, androimbrace vyertue, 


therefore man ought to be obedientto his Creator , andto im- 
brace yertue. = | 24 242 
Bo, LEE Prom the Matter, 

M Anis = 7 the ſelfe- ſame Matter of which all other 


. mnliving dumbe and vaſenfible creatures are made, (that 

15 6 ſay) of the fourc Elements, whereby he is ſubicRto altera+ 

- tion and corruption : wherefore man ought not to bee proud 

or arrogant, but modeſt, humble, lowly , and obedient, ſhew- 

Ing ia all the actions of his life, thar he is nor yaimiadfull of his 
=Y a 
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baſe eſtate and condition, nor ignorant from whence hee came, 
and what he is, cuen no better then earth and duſt, 
. Logicaty, thus: © 
Manis made of a baſe matter, as all other things are, there. 
fore Man ought notto be proud, but to loue the yertue of hu- 
_ militie and obedience. : 


Frem the forme or ſhape of Man. 

COS beene alwayes moſi firmely,and with one whole con. 
4 ſent agreed and belecued , even from the beginning of the 
World, that the true ſhape of Man is a reaſonable Soule, im- 
mortall, and capable of cuerlafting blefſcdneſſe, which Soute 
God of his goodnefle did breathe into man, to the intent that 
he ſhould contjnually ſerue, honour, and obey him, during this 
mortall lite,and after death enioy cternall ife: what great mad« 
neffe” were it-then to thinke, that Man having obrayned at 
Gods hands ſonoble aſhape, ought not to embrace all noblc 
yerrues, andto gouerne all his ations 1n ſuch godly and vertu» 
ous manner, as he may at length atrayne to the cuerlaſting ioy, 
whereunto he was firſt created and termed ? | 


Logicaly, thus: 

Man confifle th of a Soule, capable of eternal! felicitie: Ergo, 
Man ought to loue yertue , whereby hee may atcayne to that 
felicitic. + | 

From the generall kinde,. 


Jer it is gitien by natureto every ſenſible Bodie, to {ecke his 
awne fafetic, and to be belt affeted (tharis) to have his full, 
perfection according tohis kinde : the loue of vertue therefore, 
whereby Man is made not only perfe& in this life , but alſo at- 
tayneth thereby euectlaſtingioy in the life ro come , muſt needs 
be ro him moſt naturall; - | 
19192 5413 92 712311 Dipfdfly,; ins? 87, 
Every ſenſible body willingly deſuerthat which is agree- 
able ro his nature and k:nde;- therefore , Man muſt needs loue 
vertue, as a thwg moſt ficfor his kinde, 
0 bieos R 3 From 
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ms . The fourth Booke 
© ' From the ſpeciall Kinde, © 


Oth Men and Women, Rich and Poore, Yong and Olq, 
of what'tate or celling ſocuer they bee, if they intend to 
lJeade ag00d and godlylife, havenced of vertue : wherefore, all 
Men that will live well, ought to embrace vertue. 
Logically, thu: 
Both Rich at:d Poore, Yong and Old, ought to loue vertue: 
Ergo, Every Man oughtto loue vertue, 


From the common Accidents, 


| 206, Man , after that hee hath ended this ſhort courſe of 
life , muſt appeare at the laſt day before the terrible judge. 
ment ſcate of God, there to render account of all his deeds and 
words, both good and bad, whereas euery man that hath done 
well, ſhall receiue for his good deeds a moſt glorious reward, 
even life everlaſting': but the wicked for his cull deeds ſhall be 
condemned to hell fire, that never ſhall be quenched, a iultre- 
ward for his deſerts : wherefore, all men ought in this lifeto 
flic vice, and to embrace vyertue , from whence all good aQtions 
doe ſpring. 
| Logically, thus: 

Euery man ſhall render account ar the laft day, of all his 
deeds both good and bad, and ſhall receiue aiuft reward ac- 
cording to the ſame : Ergo, Euery man whileft hee liueth in this 
world, ought to flie yice, and to embrace yertue. 


. From the cauſe Efficient, 


Qh Man'was created by God, the Creator of all things, and 


Author of all goodneſſe, excellencie , and vertue, and was 
formed according to thevery Image and likenefle of God : it 
behonerh man therefore toimitate his Creator, and by leading 
2 godly and yertuous life, to ſhew thag þee is ſomewhar like 
him, though nor ableijn all thingsonttayne to the perfection 
of ſoperſeapaccerne.;. + [nh os plot 10 17 ops 

God, the cauſe efficient, is good ;: therefore, Man being the 
effec, ought to be good, _ From 
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From the End. 


Th Prophets and Apoſiles, inſpired with the Holy GhoR, 
Author of all Truth , by many their writings doe teftifie, 
that the greatneſle and excellencie of that bleflednefſe., where- 
unto Man is created, is ſuch as no man is able to expreſſe with 
tongue, nor in his heart or, minde to conceiue the ſame : where- 
fore {ith Man is created t@ ſuch exceeding great bleſſednefle, 
it behoueth him ro imbrace yertue, which is the yery meane 
and way to bring him to that bleſſedneſle. 
Logically, thus: | 

Sith moſt glorious bleſſednes is the end of Man, Man there 
fore ought to embrace yertuc, that he may attaine to thatend. 

What arguments are tobe gathered on the behalfe of the Preds- 
eate, and from what places? b; \ 

Theſe that follow , and ſuch like, and firſt from the definiti- 


on, thus : 


From the Definition of the Predicate, 


Ith Vertue is amorall habice, whereby Mans will and all his 
aQions are alwayes direted toGod, and governed accor- 
ding to true judgement, and thereby are made moſt acceptable 
both tro God and Man : Man therefore ought to embrace Ver- 
tue, from whence ſuch noble fruits doe ſpring. 
Logically,thus | 
Man ought to loue diockobite from whence all honeſt aQi- 
ons doe {pring : therefore man ought to louc Veitue, 


From the Deſeription; : 


M An ought with all endeuour to followthat thing where= 
by he may attayne nota vaine and tranſitorie glorie, bur 
a true andeuerlaſting glorie, and thereby to be made accepts» 
ble both to God and Man: Wherefore Man ought to embrace 


| Vertue, from whence ſuch gloric ſpringeth. 


 Logually, thus: 
That thing is worthy to be belouedof Man , which gertteth 
him cuerlaſting glorie : Thexefore Vertue is worthy to bee be- 
loued. | YV Sunt i; JI 
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From the E tymelegie. 


\Tth Vertue, if you diligently conſider and weigh the figni. 
ficarion of the word, is none other thing bur a Noble affe. 
Aion of the minde, of great excellencie , and moſt meete fer 
Man : it 1s not to be Joodred, but that thoſe (which leaving {6 
precious 2 thing , doe ſet their whole delight in ſeeking after 


doe greatly offend. | 
Logically, thus : 
Such excellencie as is moſt meet for Man , becommeth Man 
beſt : therefore Vertue becommeth him beft. 


From the generall Kinde, 


Ith it is well knowne, that Man ought with all diligencets 
ſeeke after thoſe habits, whereby humane nature is beſt 
adorned, and made moſt perfect : And that Vertue, amongſt 
ſuch habits, is the chicfe : becauſc, that thereby the minde of 
Man is taught to know what Truthis, and his Will thereby is 
alwayes inclined to honeſt and landable aftions : Man there. 
fore ought with al his power and endeuour to embrace Vertue. 
= Logically, thus : 

Man ought chiefly to loue thoſe habits , whereby his nature 

is made perte& : Therefore Man ought to loue Vertue, 


From the ſpectiall Kinde, 


T7 is moſt meete , yea moſt neceflarie for all men to loue For- 
ritude and Temperance : for, by Temperance, Mans will is 
bridled, and kept from all evill lufts and affeftions;and by For- 
titude,he is made free from feare of death: and as wirhour Ten 
perance, mans life cannot be honeſt ; ſo without Fortitude, his 


| hownecefſariea thin git is for a man to embrace Vertue,as that 
 - Which chiefly makerh his life honeft and laudable,and his death 
glorious and honorable. | 
| Logically, thu: 
| A ran ought to loue Fortitude avd Temperance: Ergo, He 
ought to loue Vertue, From 


worldly riches and bodily pleaſureÞ are much deceived, and. 


death cannot be commendable:wherefore it plainly appeareth, 
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| From the corruptionof the Subieft, 
. FT" Hr defiruQionof Yertue is the tauſe'of moſt grieuous e- 


A vils, for the light of Vertue being extin, the minde_is 
immediately wrapped in ſuch darkneffe, as it cannot ſee hor 


ho diſcerfie what is honeſt, what is profitable, or what is,hurtfull : 
"A by meanes whereof man falleth into moſt filthy: vices , which 4 
doe ſo infect and corrupt the life of man as it becommeth moſt 1 
d. deteſtable both ro God and Man: whereby it plainly appeareth 
how noblea thing Vertue is, and with what loue and diligence 
it oughttobe embraced of all men, _ | M7 
2 Logically thus, 


The defiruRion of Vertue is euill,; therefore Vertueis good 
and worthy to be'beloued. Dd 


From the vſe of the Subict, 


Ti E vſe of Vertue maketh mans life commendable, holy, 
4 gloripus, and acceptable bath to God and Man: then 
which nothing can be in this World more to be defired of man: 
whereforc it manifeſtly appeareth, that Vertue is ſo noble a 
thing, as all men ought to beſtow all their ſtudie, labour and 
care in obtayning the ſame, .  .. | el S. 

, Logicalhy thus. 


Co 


' The\feof Verte is good : Therefore Vertve is good. 


From common Accidents, 


Ith all men d6egreatly defireto have their conſciences quits 
Fred, #rid'theic minds freeftom all euill luits, affects, and pal... 
ſins, which with*continualt ſtrife doe moleſt the ſame :and; 
thereby doe cauſe Man to lead amiſerable life : Man therefore: 
oughrto refuſe no paine norlabour , ſs as hee may atrayne to. 
Vertue, which is alwayes accompanyed with that tranquillitie 
of minde and conſcience th#tis ſo much defired, | 
Logically thu, | 

The tranquillitie of the minde and conſcience is to bee deſi- 

red:"Ergo, Vertue which is alwayes accompanyed with that 
tranqui litic is to be deſired, "34 1 | 


$S From 


i 


From the Cauſe Effient, 


thrrue Vertue is nor'to be gotten by any mans labour \ Cx 
erciſe, or induſtrie, without the great grace of God, who 
is chiefe Authour and Giuet of all good gifts : ir well appezreth 
that Vertue is a moſt excellent thing , and moſt worthy to bee 
had ip admiration , and therefore with feruent loge and dili. 
gence to be embraced of all men, 
Logically this: 

God the chiefe Kuthor of all good, js the canfe Efficient of 
Vertue: therefore Vertite proceeding of ſo worthy a cauſe, 
muſtneedes be an excellent thing, and worthy of all men tobe 
embraced. 


—_ 


From the Effe@. 


5 an honour and glory hath beene alwaies had among (tall 

A ; men in-great admiration: becauſe it ſeemeth not only by 

mans iudgement, but alſo by the divine judgement of God, to 

bealwayes attributed to Vertue : wherefore fith Vertue doth 

ecld ſuch noble fruits and effeRs, Vertue muſt needs bee a no- 
le thing it ſelfe, and worthy of all men to be embraced. 

Logically chia: 5% 

The Effe& of Vertue, which is true honour and glory , is 

good, and to be defired, TOTO Vl ; 
+ Fromibe End,. 


IIth cuerlaſting bleſſednefle is of ſuch excellency , as neither 
congue is able to expreſice the ioyes thereof, nor minde to- 
conceiue the ſme, and therefore aught tobe defired aboue all 
things, asthe iuſt reward of all gaodneſſe, and fina}l end of all 
evil}, and that Vertue is the onely meane co bring man to. that 
bleſſed End: who then will once thinke that. Vertue-is not to be 


eſteemed abouc all things, aad worthy of all men to bee ea 
braced? ” | 


 Logicaly thus: © omit md 
Theend of Vertve, whichis everlaſting felicitic, is to.be de- 
fired ; Ergo, Vertue isto be defired, 7 ef | 
w#A | | Hitherte 
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, Hitherto you have faewid how the aforeſaid Them is to be proned 
with Arguments fetched aſwell from the Sabieft as the Predicate; 
now fhew what argument: areti bt fetahed from both ioined together, 


"A "© _.,Theſetharfollow and ſuch like, and firſt by Compnriſon, 
i from the Lefle to the More, he! op an ree > 
i From the Leſſe tothe Mere. '&3 

le ; 


] F men will notlet to beſtow any paine, lab6gr or coſt to pre- 
ſerue their bodies from death, ſicknefſe, or any other hurt : 


= A Wb. AN. 9 © M97 SGI OUR ETCHLY 
S the bezuty ofthe bodie is pleaſant ro manseyes even ſo 
the beautie of the minde or ſoule is as acceptable to God: 
and therefore as man will bee diligent and carefull in decking 
and adorning his body to pleaſe the eyes of men: cuecn ſo hee 
ought to be moſt carefull to decke his ſoule and mind, with ſuch 
Vertues,as doe make the fame in Gods fight moſt acceptable, 


| | Logically thus: 7 
{ AvthE decking of the body is pleſant to mens eyes ſo the 
decking of the Soule is pleaſing to God, 


of how much more then ought they to endeuour themſelues to «: 

e, obtayne Vercue, which willpreſerue their ſoules from all cor ; 

G rupt affeions and euill vices , and thereby deliver them from #3 
death everlaſting? b 

Logicaly thus: 

[ Man ought to be carcfull of his badily health ; Erge , Much, 

more of his ſoules healch, which is chiefly preſerued by Vertue, 

From Similitude or Likeneſſe, | 


From Antheriele; 


| D Aid thePcopher 3a the'thirty foure Pſalm? ſaith thus : 
Furre from evill, and do that which:is good. The Propher 
CHMickzas allo egreciiheband's fayivg thus: Deale iuftly 
with all men, loue mercy , #hd walke diligently inthe way of a 
God.By which words theſe tw& godly Prophets doe teach an 4 
S 2 otner 1 


- oven all ove Vie, ſhould 
with alt nan Vertu, * 


Godt x David, wil alfo by Michew, 
_ thatMan ſhould Net Vice, and loue Vertue : Ergo, Man ouphit 
to loue Vertue. By daily exercifin + your ſclicin ſuch exam. 
ples as this is , you ſhall in ſhorttime learne the 


3+ 


"gh vic of the places,and be ablethere- 
. by readily co apply them to 
| cuery good pur- 


pole. 
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pain CHAP. 1.. 
Of Argumentation, and of the fore kinds thereof in general, 
and als of the firit Principles of a Syllogiſme. | 


ae Ang bitherto ſufficiently ſpoken of words 
"io both ſimple and componna, whereof all que= 
DP ſflions doe confiſt, alſo of definition and dt= 
JI  #i/ion, of Method, of Propoſitions and of 
C/ theplaces: Itreſbeth nowthat ] declare wie 
3 WI the formes and kindes of reaſoning 
Db) called Argumentation which be the meanes 
Þ d\ | I whereby in all compound queſtions the 
{Mops >.  tratch may bee diſcerned from falſhood, 
whereinconffieth the chiefeft ſruit of Logicks : and therefore you 
. fhallwnderſtand that there bee foure principall kindes or formes of 
Agwmentation, (that i ) aSyllogiſme, an Induftion, an Ethymeme, 
and Example, I ſay here principal, becauſe there bee diners other 
formes, which though thay bee not ſo neceſſary , yet ] will briefly ireas 
of them bereafter; But far ſo much as the Tieesmas the chiefeſt, 
wherennto all others are referred as things vuperfet , unto a thing * 
perfe?, 1 will firſt ſprake of a Syllogiſme,and f all the parts theresf: 
* butyet before { define or dinide 4 S JHogiſme , 1 thinks it very neceſ» 
| ſary tadedlare onto you the firſt Principles aſwcll Material, 44 
Regular, of a ſimple Syllogiſme conſifting of {mple Propoſitions 0 | 
| oe. 5 | whi 


; 


ic} 4,whereoft andhePredicae 
are ſaid to bee the outermoſt limits or bounds of any (imple 
Propoſition. | | 
Why ave they called termees or limits? 
Becauſe they limita Propefition, euen 8s Dole-ftones of 
Meares doe limit apiece of ground in the field, and bee the yt. 
termoſt parts or bounds whereunto any Propoſition is to bee + 
reſolued, as for examplein this Propoſition, euery man is aſeg. 
| Gble body: theſe two words, man, and ſenſible body, are the 
termes, limits , or bounds , whereof as the ſaid Propoſition 
js compounded, ſointo the ſame it is to bee reſolucd), asinto 
his yttermoſt parts that have any fignification : for Ierters and 
fillables of rhemſelues be without Hignification , and therefore | 
can limit no ſpeech, ſo that the termes of Propoſitions muſt be 
eyther Nounes, or Verbes, which bee only yoices fignificatiue, 
as haue beene [aid before. OS Bo ES 
Which be the Printiplet irregulatine* |» | 
The Principles regulative of a Syllogiſme betheſe twophn. 
ſes of ſpeech, tobe ſpoken of ali, and ro be ſpoken 6f none, 
What is to be ſpoken of all? YES 4 6 
That is, when the predicate being truely pokenpf the Sib 
ie, mult needs be ylfo ſpoken'of #1 that is comprehended yn- 
en: der the ſaid ſubieA : as when Tfiy every man ts « ſenfible body: 
here this word ſepfible body, is not only ſpoken'of man inge- 
nerall, but alſo of Petey and Toby, and of every other manin 
particular, comprehended vnder the foreſaid Subie&, man, 
What us to be ſpoken of none ? es toe Lats 
It is wheh the Predrcare bein; — bre ſpoken'of the 
SubieQ&,is deticd alſo ro bee ſpoken of any thing conrayned in 
the SubicR : ab when T ay no man is aftone\, here like xs this 
word ſtone is denied to bee ſpoken of man), ſoit is alſo denied 
to be pores of Peter and Zohn, and of exery other fingutar man: 
out of which Definitions arc gathered two nieteffary _ ; 
CTY Whic 
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oh LE hc as ee eruely ned of bis netirall and 
eane | proparSubieR, is alſo affirmed of all thoſe things which are 
cate contayned. vader the ſaid Subie&t ; rhe ſecond rule. is thus, 
nple whatlocuer isdenyed to be ſpoken af any: SubicQ, is alſo de. 

nyedto bee ſpoken of everything comtayney vader the faid 


Subic. 
$0r whereto ſerne theſe rales 2 
my The fir rule coofirmeth all Syllogiſmes = Ta and the 
bee | ſecond confirmath all Syllogilmes RNs. 
the ages 2 13048 &B 26 


"Of; Slee, what hwir i ded, andf what 
partie confefteth, 


_ Wt ime 2 
” ASyllogilmeisakinde of argment contay- 
ning three  Propolitions, whereof the rwo firſt, 
called the, premiſſes, being diſpo- 
SIS ſed according to mood, and figure,an le 
the third wr otherwiſecalled the Bay og: pres 


= [was was levy ſhall be _— hereafter ; Ja the meane 


b time marke well the two other poiats touching this Definition: 
firſt, that the Concluſion muſt not be all one «' fy Aon en 
the prewiſſes : : ſecondly, thar the ſaid geceſſa. 


tily inferred of. the premites,as in ole +6 r ſenfible 

po orary of oper 's eee dy 4 Gf co 

man is a ſubRance ; for if the ConcluGon weret thus; E-09, eve- 

ryſenlfible bodie is a ſubRance ,, or euer mak 3s a ſenfible bo 

dy ,: the, argument ſhould not bee good , becauſeihe Conclu- 

bi hed bee alone. withone. of the premilſes : : the reaſon 
hy the Concluſion muff neeges bee inferred of the premi 

| a confeuendyfllomte ſame , ſhall bee declared ynto 


m_ 
Howie 4 ajpy''7 dinided acror ding to the Schoolemen ? 


Firfh 


| F #5 47 VV 
_ -Firſt, rhey divide it according to the diuerfiry of the Prop. 
fixions one it co! Acth, iris rw6Kinds,vie. Coreſgoricat, 
and Hypotheticall, (that is roſay) firnple and compound, 41. 
ling that fimple,, which' is made of fimple Propoſitions; and 
that compound, which is made of compound Propoſitions; 
whar ſimple and compound Propoſitions are}, hath brene be. 
fore defined. Againe, they diuide the imple Syllogiſme three 
manner of wayes,firſt, aqcorfing to the diverfity of the termes 
into a copmon and into a ſingular Syllogifme, for if the termes 
whereof the Syllogiſme-conſittech, bee common, 'or generall, 
and ſpecially the meane terme, or proofe , thea that Syllogiſme 
is called a common Syllogiſme': but if the meane terme oc 
proofe be /ndiniduxine, then that Syllogiſme is ſaid to be a fin. 
* gular Syllogiſme, called of them, Sullagy/mau expoſitorixe, where. 
| of wee ſhall ſpeake hereafter : Secondly, they divide a fimple 
'Syllogiſme, according to the diverfity of the figure, into aper- 
 Fedt, and VoperfeR Syogiſme,”'' 2 +" A 
When is br ſaid ts be + + A a SR, 5 
When it necderh'noreo be#frered any manner of way,othere 
wiſethey it is, thar the conſequent may manifeſily appeare. 
When us it ſaid to be unperfett ? 4 


which lhdes wee (hall fpeake hereafter; andii 
ir proþet pl {6 #5 if ill | the Sthooletrien' make foure 


the Terines,, "the third" ceo rding tothe 


cime nee will ſhew you of what parts a ſimple common) Syllo- 
ot Stoney 
gia n 
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os Of ewo; that js, Marrer, and Forme, 


n CHAP. 111. 


Of the Matter and Forme of a ſimple com- 
neu Syllogiſme, 
Hat things are ſaid to bee the Matter of 4 Sylle- 


Liſme? 
The Matter whereof 8 $yllogiſme i is made, 
a. 48 arc threetermes, and three Propotitions, which 

CARL wee called before Materiall principles,and the 
Yon confitteth of figure aud Mood, whereof we ſhall ſpeake 


- in the next Chapter. 


Define what theſe three Terme: be, 

The one is called the Maior terme , or Maior extremitie, 
which is the Predicate of the queſtion that is to be prooued:the 
Other is called the Minor terme, or Minor extremitie, which is 
the ſubie& of the queſtion: and theſe two Termes are knitto- 

gether in the Concluſion, and made to agree by helpe of athird 
Terme, called the Meane terme or 0s 4 

What iu the Meane terme? 

Ic is the proofe of the queſtion which/ts twice Rn 
fore the Concluſion, and not once mentioned in the la 

How is ſuch proofe to be found ont? 

Foure manner of wayes ,.(tiat is to ſay) by experience , by 
yuickneſſe of wit, by erudition, and by ſearching the common 


"Gi Rn of all theſe foure wayere. 

ce, as when wee affirmechar intemperance is 
tobe Fx becauſe wee know by experience, that it conſumeth 
both body and goods it vaine pleaſures, 2. By wit, as to proue 
thar the ttt of wicked men is infinite : becauſe wit 
and reaſon teacherh vs, thavif coucrous men did either care for 
the/Law of God, or for reaſon, they would notexceed fo farre 
the:bounds thereof. 3. By erudition, 6516 procue that tiches 


caule 
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O__ by the DoArine of Saint Paw, that ſuch as 
edily ſecke to be rich, doe fall jnto tempration,and into the 
LOS of the Denill. 4. By ſearching the commog places : as 
when the proofe of any queſtion is fetched from any of the 
common places before ons as from the generall kind, from 
the ſpeciall kind, from the difference, or propertic,and ſuch like, 

*#hereof you haue had examples before, © _ 

Which bee the three Propefitions whereof a Syllogiſme doth con- 
bt ? 

Vat three : The Major, the Minor , and the Concluſion, 
Which call you the Adaior ? 
That which confiſteth of the Predicate of the queſtion, other- 

wiſe called the Maior terme, and of the Meane, or Proofe, be. 
ing both ioyned rogether in one ſelfe Propoſition ; which Pre- 
- poſitions the whole ſtrength of the Syllogiſme , for ir is the 
cauſe and-proofe of the Conclufion, N 
: : ; That which confiftethof the Subie& of the queſtion called 
the Minor terme, and of the Meane or proofe ioyned together, 
which two Propoſitions are called by one generall name, Pre» 
miſſes, becauſe they goe before the Concluſion. 
What u the Concluſion ? 
_- Tris that which confiſteth of the Predicate, and of the Sub-- 
ie, and is the queſtion it ſelfe concluded. 
18 0x , . | 
For example, let this bee your queſtion: whether man bee a 
ſubſtance or not, here you haue two extremes or termes,wher- 
of ſubſtance being che Predicate, is the Major terme , and man 
being here the ſubieR, igthe Minor terme : now to prooue that 
this word Subſtance, -is properly and naturally ſpoken of man, 
as of. his SubieQ, -and that you may truely knittheſe two ex- 
tremes,, or: termes together , you-muſt ſceke our ſome cauſe 
or proofe, 'otherwile called the Meane terme , whick being 
once found out, the Syllogiſme is ſoone made :lerche Meane 
rrme therefore be this word, Senfible body, for every fendib 
bodie'is 3 ſubflance, which proofe is fetched: from the ge- 
perall Linde , then forme your Syllogiſme thus : _—_— | 
ORE | N 


by 


© fblebodyioa fab 


| gether withthe ſubieQof the queſtion called the Minor tne, 


| or diſpoſing of the meane terme in the premiſſes : which figure 


 Predicate in the Minor, as.in the example aboue, then it ma. 


© both the firſt Propoſitions, andto theſe t 


- None other bur the true ordering aſwell of the premiſes, as of 
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e : butrman is a ſenſible body : Ergo, man 
is a ſubſtance, Here you ſee that the Meane terme or preofe is. 
twice repeated before the Concluſion:(that is to ſay)in the Ma- 
ior Propoſition, togethey with che Predicate of the-queſtion, 


called the Major terme ; and alſo in the Minor Propoſition to- 


andnot once mentioned in the. Concluſion, Thus much tavu- 
ching the Matter whereof a Syllogiſme confifleth : now of the 
Forme thereof, 


Of the Forme of «a Syllogiſmre. F 
24S2S82C 0. /aid before, that the Forwe of a $ 11 ogi/ene compre- #1 
CW ®/) hended Figure, and Moode, now therefore tell what 4 
WY Figure and Moode is, and how many of them there 
bee. {== Ns 
Figure isno other thing, bur the divers placing 


is three-fold; thatis, Firſt, Second, and Third : for if the 
meane terme bee the SubicR in the Maior Propofition, and 


keth a Syllogifme of the fie ft figure, and if it charice to bee Pre- 
dicate in both Propoſitions , then it maketh a Syllogiſme of 
the ſecond figure, as thus : no ſtone is a ſenſible body : but man 
is aſenfible IP : Ergo, no man is a tone : far here the meane 
terme, Senfible body, is Predicate in both Propoſitions : bur if 
the meane bee ſubie&'in both Propoſitions, then'itmakeths 
Syllogiſme of the third figure,as thus : euery man is a ſubſtance: 
euery man is a ſenſible body: Ergo, ſomeſenſible body is a ſub=- 
tance : for here the meane terme , thatis, Man, isfubie&in 
hree figures doe be. 
long certaine Moods, © i 
. Whats a Moode? | | es 
A Mood, called in Latine modes, amongſt the Logicians, is 


the cenCluſion in a Syllogiſme , according t6 due quantitie, 
__ = a 
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I quality : what the quantity and quality of a Propoſition is; 
ath bee taughrbefore Lib.3.Cp.t.- F or | "60 
How wany Mood: doy belong te the- Srff ef 
To the ficft figure doe belong nine b/ 50ds, thus named: 
F crete ove : Dary : Ferio: Bavalipion: | 
"Tolantes: Dabitic ; Fapeſmo:; Friſeſomernm, © 
Whereof the firſt fore, becauſe they conclude direAly, are 
called perfe& Moods, making perfect Syllogiſmes : and the 0. 
ther fiue-,, becauſe they conclude yndireRly, are called yn» 
perfe& Moods, making Yo Ta Syllogiſmes. | 
What is to conclude direfily or indireBily? | 
That Mood is ſaid ro: conclude direaly , when the Maior 
terme is made the Predicate, and the Minor terme the ſubie& 
in the concluſion, Bur'if in the concluſion the Minor terme bee. 
the Predicate,and the Maior terme the ſubieR,then that Mood 


is faid to conclude direRly : as for example : Euery ſenſible bo.. 


dy is aſubftance : Man is a ſenſible body : Ergo, man is aſub. 
tance, This Syllogiſme concludeth direQly, becauſe the Mae . 
jor terme, ſubſtance, is the Predicate in the concluſion : butif ' 
the concluſion were thus : Ergo, ſome ſubſtance is a man , then 
k ſhould conclude indirectly; becauſe this word man which 
wasthe ſubirct of the queſtion.ia this concluſion, is made the 


Predicate. - | | ; ab, £5 
Huw many Meod: doe belong to the ſcrond figure ? 
Theſe foure : C2/are, ( Yea, $igs Feſtno, Baroco,* 


_ » How many Med: doe belong tothe third Fignred 

{ Theſe fixe t: Daropts, Felapton,Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo , and 
Feriſen : which words being otherwiſe-called Termes of Art, 
andeuety one coaliſting of three bllables , were purpoſely in- 
vented by the Schaolemen, to fignific the quantitie and quali- 


Be hf:cuery Propoſition contayned in a Syllogiſme, and. are. . 


eny fer downe in theſe foure Verſes following, 


F3 Barbara, Celarent, Dary , Ferio, Bar alipton : 

+ »Celames, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Friſeſomeram : | 
+1; Ceſare, (ameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, Darapti ; 
1:Felapton, Diſamis, Datifi, Bocardo, Fer tor | 
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* It ſermeth tome thattheſe names deenet eauenly confift each we 
of ent ark for js # FRF af+ ties 6.100 Moadeer 
aawes , whereof the ane & '*d Baralipton , con ; ; 
bles,and the other calſes » i{efomorum, pours poo [34> ap 
You fay true, buttheſe Syllables are no part of theſe two / 
- Moods,bur ſerue only to fill yp the Verſe: for this Syllablezon, 
'isno part of the Mood Baraly: nor the two Syllables moram 
are any part of the Mood Priſeſs, . 


What us tobe confideredin theſe words of Art or Moods? _ 

Two things, {that is to ſay) the Vowels and the Conſonants 
contayned in every Mood, and what they fignifie, 

Which ave theſe Vowels, and what doe they ſignifie? 

The Vowels beetheſe faure, 4, 9.5.9, whereof «,fignificthan 
vniverſall Aﬀirmatiue, e. an vniverſall.Negatiue, 5. a particular 
Affirmartiue , 0. a particular Negatiue : of all which: you 
ſhall have exarples in the fixt Chapter of this Booke here fol- 
lowing. | | 

| which be the Conſonants, and what doe they ſignifie t 
Wee ſhall haue cauſe to ſpeake of themhereafter in a fitter» 
lace. + | 
, lathe mere time then, Line examples of the Moods belonging to 
all the Figares. ko | 

Before we giue examples, it ſhall pot be amiſſe to ſer downe 

certainErules requiſice to all the three Figures, as well in gene- 


Of certaine Rules, as well General, as Special, belonging- 
to the three Figures, ES 


IS Ow mary General Rules be there, which are'commen 
to all therhroe Fignres ? Lot LORE. 

pl ED 18S  Foure: two of quantitic, and two of quality. 
$="l FaYgl B22 With is the firſt of theſe that belong to quatts 


| '4 Y OY 5 titie, | py 43. 4 
_ » Incucry Spllegive bchoouecth eyther one or both of ihe 
premiſſes to be yniverſall.. h 
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-* Becauſethatpf two meere particular Propoſitions , nothin 
by order of Logick can conſequently fol oper As for pi 
This Syllogiſme is not good : Somnefſenfible body is a Man, 
bur ſome Horſe isa ſenſible bady : Ergo,a Horſe is a Man, The 
"like reaſon is alſo to be ynderfieod , when the premiſles are in. 
definite Propofitions,yea or fingular Propofitions,if the meane 
eerme be not likewiſe fingular, E then it maketh a Syllogiſme 
expoſitorie, wheredf we ſhall ſpeake hercafter, | 
Which is the ſecond Rule that belongeth to quantitie ! 
+ If any of the premifles be particular, then the conclufion alfa 
muſt be particular. 
Why ſo? IG, | 
Becauſe the concluſfion- being implyed- of the premiſes, 
ht alwayes to follow the we. part of the fame premiſ- 
ſes, but the particular is alwayes accounted weaker then the v- 
niverfall, and the Negatiue weaker then the Affirmatiue, 
What «the firſt Rule belonging to qualitie ? 
In every Syllogiſme ic bench eyther one or both of the 
*premiſſes to be affirmative. | 
* Becauſe that of two pure Negatiue Propoſitions nothing can 
be orderly concluded, as in this example : No man is a tree, but 
ho Peare-trec is a man : Ergo, No Peare-tree is a tree; which 
Syllogiſme cannot be good, for the premiſles are both true,and 
the concluſion is falſe. | 
Which is the ſecond Rule belonging to qualitic ? 
If any of the premifles be Negatiue,then the concluſion muſt 
alſo be Negatiue. 
Why ſo? 
_ © " Becauſe (as it hath beene ſaid before) the concluſion muſt | 
follow the weaker pare, , 
Which be the - mapa belonging to the three Figures? - 
- Inthe firſt foure Moods of the firſt Figure dire&ly conclu- 
dingthe Minor, may not be a Negatiue, nor the Maior parti- 
* cular, but-vniverſall, : 
- 1n the (gcond Figure, th: Maior muſt notbee pynle, 
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and onne of the premiſſes quiſt bee a Negatiue. 
In the third Figure, the Minor muſt not bee a Negative, nor 


| 7 

, the conclufion vniverſall ; bur a+for the quantitie and qualitie 
,, = ofcucryPropoſition ineuery kinde of Syllogiſme, of what Fi- 
£ re ſocuerit bee, it ſhall plainely appeare by the Vowels , or 


rather Syllables of the Moads, otherwiſe called words of Art, 
. annexed to the examples hereafter following. | 
. .. Foff, pe 2 4 of Syllogiſmes of the Fs Figare, and of bus 
direAly concluding. | | 


foure perfeft M, udin 
+ CHAP VL-". 
Examples of the foure perfeft Moods belonging to 
0 Woe (nh oak | x is 


iy H r firſt Mood of the firſt Figure, is when three 

eermes bein bros op is made of 

WE two voiverſall Aﬀrmatiues direftly conclu- 

SI ding an yniuerſall Afﬀfirmatiue , as this Syllo- 

yy ple heere following ': the termes whereof 

| =" bee theſe, Senſible body, Subſtance, and Man 
placed in this ſort. | 


Bar- / Enery fenbble bath is's fabBangs, © ? ad 


ba- ' But excry may is 4 ſenſible body : 
ra. "Ergo, Every man « x41 


] | Thename of this Maod is called Barbara, diuided into.three 
Syllables,placed in the margent right againſt the Syllogilme, 
to ſhew the quantity and quality of euery Propoſition , accor- 
ding to the ſignifications of the Vowels contayned in cuery 
Syllable ;-and ſo are all. other names: of the Moods hercafter 
following. © I a 

The ſecond Moodis, when three termes being given, aSyl- 

e is made of an,vniuerſall Negative Maior, andof an 
yniuerſall Affirmative Minor, dircRly concluding an vniverfall' 
Negatiue : As for example, let the termes bes theſe: Seafible. | 

ody, a Man, a Stone, and the Syllogiſme thus : " 
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reve. "Ergo, Nomwan 4 | ET 
' -Thename of this Mood is Celarent, 


"The third Mood is, when three termes being given, aSyllo- 
giſme is made of an vniuerſall Affirmative Maiory and of a par. 
ticular Affirmatiue Minor, direQly concluding a particular Af. 
firmatiue : As for example; lertheſe be the termes : Senfible Bo. 
dy, Subſtance, and Man, and the Syllogiſme thus : 


= Da- Every fliebo ir a ſubſtance, 
=: * ti- BÞut ſomemants a ſenſible body: - 


j- FEvgo, Somemani« 4 ſwbſtence, 
Thenameof this Mood is Dary. - 


_ The fourth Mood is, when three termes being giuen,, a Syl. 
legiſme is made of an vniuerſall Negatiue Maior, and aparticu- 
lar Affirmative Minor , direRly concluding a particular Nega- 
xiue : As for example, let theſe bee the termes : Senfible Body, 
Man, and Stone: and the Syllogiſme thus : 


Fe- - No ſenſible body ts a fone, 
_ ti- . But ſome man is a ſenſible boy : 
0. Ergo, Some man us a fone. 
Thename of this Mood is Peris, 


CHAP, VII, 
Examples of the fine unperfeft Mood: of the 
| Nh ff Figure, 
we #x amples of the fine Modes of the firft Figure 
©,” "The firſt Imperfe& 'Moode of the firlt Fi- 
{9 gue indireHly concluding , is when the Ma= 
=IÞ ior and Minor, being both yniverfall Aﬀir. 


 SOOEF WMtwinives doe conclude indireRly a particular Af 
I firmarive, as thag 1 ÞoY; 7 rg de | ealy PRreiF' a, 776 


_— 


Then name wet this Moodjs EI SI the laſt T5 
lable,ron,is only to fill vp the Verſe, as hath beene ſaid before.” 

The ſecondImperfe@Mood;jis when's SyHlogifme is made 
of an vniverſall Negatiue Maio, andan vniverſal Affirmative 
Minor, inditeQly concluding an yniverſall | Negatiue, as thus; 


Ce- No ſenſible body i 554 tree, 
.;lan-. Encry man is a ſenſible body: 
tis, - Ergo, Netree is a man. ; 


The name of this Mood is C elantis. | 

The third Imperfe& Mood , is when a Syllogifme is made 
ef an yniuerſall Affirmative Maior, and of s particular Aﬀite 
matiue Minor prin. concluding 2 particular Afirmartiue, 
as thus; 

Da - Emery ſenſible bode 14 4 frye 

bi- Some man us 4 ſenſible body : © 

tis. - Ergo, Some ſubſtance a man. 


The name of this Mood'is Dabits, * 

The fourth Imperfe Mood, is when'a Syllogiſme is made. 
of an vniuerfall Afirmatiue Maior, and of an vniuerſall 
gative Minor , indirealy conclading a particular Negariue 
as thus : 

Fa- Emery ſenſible body is 4 pſubflance, 

peſ- Nornreews a ſenſs v4 body: 

"m0. Ergo, Some jabhence' nota tree, © 


"The name of this Mood is Fape/mo, 

The fift Imperfe& Mood, is when a eyllogiſmei is made'of 

2 particu} xr Affirmative Maior, and of an;ypiuer{all Negative 

Minor, igdiredly concluding a particulag Negatiue, 95 _ 
Fri- Sewe ſenſible bodie Wa \hofonny | 

ſe. But no tree is a ſenſible body: 


- -#6,”  *Ergo,Sewe ſubftante not 4 wer”, 0) 
"*eT uf VV f The 
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yp the Verſe, | 
2 SRN AS, SUL... 
Df the foure Moods belonging tothe ſe 


> cond Fignre. | 
Fue examples of the foure Mood: belonging to the 
ſecond Figure, 


The firſt Mood of the ſecond Figure , is 
when a Syllogiſme is made of an vniuerſall 
Negative. Major , and of an voiverſall Aﬀfir- 

© _ --.-  mative Minor, direRly concluding an vniuer- 
fall Negatiue,thus : | | 
Ce- No floneis a ſenſible body, 
ſa- Emery manis a ſenſible body : 
re. Ergo, Ne mans a flone. 
The name of this Mood is Ceſare, 


The ſecond Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of an v- 
niuerſall Affirmative Maior,and of an yniverſall Affrmatine 
Minor; direRMly concluding an vniuerfall Negatiug , as thus: 


Ca- Emnery manis 4 ſenſible body, _ 
_ meſ.. But ne flone is a ſenfible body: © 
tres. Ergo, No ftoneis a man. 
'The name of this Mood is Cameſfres. 


The third Mood is when a SyHogiſme is made of an vni- 
Ins 4 werſall Negatiue Major, and of a pen Affirmatiue Mi- 
F-- nor, direRly concluding a particular Negatiue, as thus: 


Feſ. No fone it «ſenſible body, 

ti- But ſome man'is a ſenfible body: 

no. * Ergo, Swe men 12 met « flo. 
Thename of this Mood is Feftine. 


; 


 . The fourth Mood, is when a Syllogiſme is made of a D yoi- 


verſall 


” 


% 


co. Ergo, Some ftone L 
The name of this Mood is Baroco, 
"SIE MA Bo. Dea. 


Of the fix Moeds belonging to the third Fignre, . 
OP: Tue examples of the fox Mood: belonging forke ebird 
PO FRI TITRE T1 ele 
Fro: Theficſt is whena Syllogiſmeis:made of an 
) BS vniuerſall Aftrmative Major,and'of an viiver- 


S35eq lall Aﬀirmative Minor, direRly concluding a 
particular Affirmatiue, as thus; 45 


Da. Emery man is a ſubſtance, © YE 

rap- But exery man is g (enfible body : $15 

ti, - Ergo, Some [enfible body is a ſubſtares, - 
The-name of this Mood is Darapts. © 


The fecond Mood, is when « Syllogiſmeis wade'of at! v. 
niverſall Negatiue Maior , and of an yniuerſal} Afirmatiue 
Minor, direQtly-concluding a particular Negatine, as thus : 


Fe. Nomanis 4 flone, 

lap- But cnery man is a ſubſtance : 

ton, Ergo, Some ſubſtance is not aſlone. 
The name of this Mood is Feleptoy, 


| The third Mood, is when a Syllogiſmeis.wade of a partie. 


cular Affirmative Major, and of an vniverfall Affirmatiue Mi. 
nor, directly concluding a particular Affirmative, as thus : 


I Some manis.a ſubſtance, . mot 
. Jas _ But enery.man is a ſenſcb ns 
mis. Etgo, Some /enfible body is a ſubſtance. | 
. V3 The 


atv, & 
=> 


"The fourth Mood,is When Sy Mei des oflent: 
verfall ative Maior fa particular Aﬀirmatiue 
Et Minor, oncluding s par! i op EL thus : 
=»  Da-JExery man ta fubf © ed ; 
J ti. Ls ſome man 6 a Gor file hedys 
fi, Ergo, Some ſenſible bs 4 is a Tabfarce 
The name of this Moodis That, 
The frMIGG. 18 wheti a Syllogiſme\s made of a particu. 
Jar Negative Maior, and of an vniuerſall Affirmative Minor, 
direly concluding a particular Neg" as ths; "ER 
- . Bo-' Some mantis nite ſtone, '- | {os 2 "" 
- +» Caf» Rin every man ka rnftds boaly, ny 3 
; ws Ergo, Some ſenſible doeyirmo bend; | - 
The name of this Mood is:Breardo, tf 261145 
The {xt Mood, is whena $ iſme is made of 20 yniuer- 
fall Neggtiue Maior, and of: een Affirmatiye Minor, 
direly concludin ng x particular Negitiue, : as thus : 
Fe. "Nomanu 4 fone, | 
ti- But ſome manis a ſenfble bets: 
law." Ergo, Some /enfible body irnet.s ftone, 
» Thename of this Mooilis Fer;ſon, 


Thus -you:haue-al1-the three Figures, conerbies with their 
Moodes plainly ſer forth with wg 5's 
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Of a 's week ex dadetts 

(2nd N py now bepante a IpBoyiline expdſitory is 

Ry ſaid ro beea/Syllogilime of the third figure: L 

LED BT ie itamot meete to giue:you an example 
XL. thercof euen-bere : frei alccady defined 
F* the ſame before, 
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en be your example, t; 
- Letthisthen be yourexample, taprooue ſome men to bee 
; . Ll : 4 — 


thus : Cicero, was an Orator: but Cicere: was a Philoſopher : 
Ergo,ſome men are both Ocators and Philoſophers:againe,to 
ooue that ſomerich men are not wiſe, thus : {ſis was 
not wiſe , but Craſſw was rich: Ergo ; ſome rich menare nos 
wiſe, Thus you! ſec- that -this.kind of Syllogiſme ſerueth'to 
prove both afficmariuely.and negatiuely, as it were by way of 


© example, - A | 
| CHAD: NA Ee 
e An Obieftion concerning the three Figares, and" | 


»ys O what purpoſe ſerne /0 many figiwres anamoedes, 
; rr ir" and the v_ meedes be- 
i KIN Ponging to the ſame areonelyperfett, yea; and fe 
& £29 lerfelt indeed, a the CMathematiciant in {aeiyng 
Lewut the truth of any probleme, will vſe nont ether, 
becauſe the firſt figure alone deth ſuffics to conclude «ll kindy of 
provlemes whatſoener they be, whereby it ſhowld ſceme,that thetwe: 
ether figures, with their moedes, be ſwperfinom ? «5 42856. 
| They be not altogether” ſuperfluous ; for a3 thefult figure 
ſerueth chiefly and onely to conelude an yniuerſall effirma- 
tive, ſo the ſecond figure ſerueth to conclude an vniverſall ne- 
iue , andthe third figure to canclude boths particular af- 
| omega alſo aparticular negatiue, as youmnay pereaiie 
very well by the examples before rehearſed ; neither beethe 
fifteene vnperfet moodes ſo-vnperfet, but that ng ma 
eaſily bee reduced ynto the foure perfe&,-by one of theſe 
wayes heere- following ,- (that is to {ay) cither by conuerfion; 
or by tranſpoſing of the premiſſes : or elſe by a Syllogiſmeg 
leading to impoſſibilitie, of whichthree wayes of ReduQti+ 
On wecome now to ſpeake : by which things it doth plainly 
appcare what difference there is betwixt a varſec and yoper- 
- fe Syllogiſme;; for the perfe& Syllogiſme bathno.need of | 
ele aipra ts make the Conclubonewaileſ , 25 hath betne 
faid before. 97m 246 (20 bb ia 
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WWUDER Redutionbereis Ay , buta 
SW TAP declaration, proouing or ſhewing the good- 
{ES nefſe of an vnperfeR Syllogiſime, by a Syllo. 
RS piſmeofaperfet Mood. 
How manifold is ſuch Reduition? -- . 

Twofold; foririscither affeafiue, orelſe by impoſſibility, 

What is ReduBRion offenſine ? 

Redu&tion offenfiue'is when a Syllogiſme is reduced to his 
perfeRion,, eyther by conucrfion or by tranſpoſing the pre- 
miſſes, orelſc by boch ar-once. pov 
"What meant yee by tranfpoſing of the premiſſer? for as touching 
connerfiow ye haue ſpoken t oof before, Lib. 3.capg6. 

\ The premiſles are ſaid to be tranſpoſed, when the Maioris _ , 
ache Minore place; or contrariwiſe the Minor into the 
aiors place, | 
' What is Redution by impoſſibility ? | 

-- ReduRtion by impoſſibiltie, is, when the goodnefle of the 

Syllogiſme is ſo prooued , -as the aduerfary denying the ſame, 
muſtneeds be-brought to ſame 4 bſurditie, as to confeſſe two 
ContradiQories to be both rrue at onee;or ſome propoſition 
to be falſe, which he hath confefied beforeto be true,or is ma- 

4 Ar of-itſelfe. But firſtwe will fpeake of ReduQtion 
offenſiue,and then of ReduRion by impofſibility;and becauſe 
thatRecuStion offenfive is done ſometime by conuerfion, and 
ſometime by tranſpoſition, & ſometime by both art once:and 
againe, that ſometime one of the premiſſes, ſometime both, & 
ſometime no more buc the concluſion onely is converted, and 
that ſometime byifimple conuerfion, & ſometime by conuer- 
fron per acoidens :'the Schoolemenfor eafernentof the memos» 
«vo madecight ofthe Conlonants, beſides the Vowels in 

words of Art before mentioncd,to be fi as 9" ro 
| eclare 


MBP Hat 5s Redultion? 


#5 2 +» 


Modes, which doe begin with the ikea, as, 


Baralipten, Baroce, Bocards, into Barbara, 7 
_ Celantes, ( tſare, Cameſtrei, into Celarenc; he 
* Dabitis, Darapti, Diſamis, Datif, into Moen wn 4 
 Fapeſmo, FPJejunerion;Folayes; Feriſen, Feſtino into _ 


Which be the other foure Conſanants, and what do they fig 
The other foure Confonants put berwixt the Vowels, 
theſe, ſ.p m.c. whereof [, fignifieth fimple coriuerfion | (thavis 
| ro ſay that the Vowell, Ah next before this Conlonant is 
*o be fimply converted, p, fignifierch converſion per accidens, wp, 
berokeneth xranſpoſition of the premifſes, c. in the latter end: 
or midſt of the Mood, berokeneth ReduRtion by impoſſibili. 
tie, as in Baroce-and Bocards, 
Gwe examples,and ſhew bow ſuch Reduflionts to be made, 
Fir?t, as touching reduCtion by conuetlion, Ceſare is reduced 
into Celarent by fimple converſion of-the Major : RP 
logiſme is Ceſare. 


Ce.. "No tree is a ſenſible body, | Fw: 
- fa- , But entry mans 4 ſenfible body +. __ is non 


re. Ergo, Nomanizairee. 
Ce- Ne /enfible body i is «tree, 
la. But enery man is a ſenſible ſt 


rent. Ergo, Nomanis 4 tree, m 


And Cameſtres is reduced into Celarent, by fimple conuere 
ting the Concluſion, and alſo by trevipolng the penis 
this Sybegime i in Cameſtres. 


Ca- Emery man is 4 ſenſible bo - OPB a Fs 
- mel. But ns tree is 4 ſenſible b | Wo yoo gr 
tres. Ergo, No tree 15 4 may, ated ered ; Ay 


- 
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| Tofavie xudncrdinns Feriajoy fwply medon the Ma- 
ors asin this SyPogitmet in Pape. 


Fe Neves way wy p ſenfib <, bedy: Fn 7 wr 4 
© no: *\ Ergo, Some mas is not 4 ſtone. 5 Ferio thus, 

+ Be«; No ſenſible body is aftone, " - | 

»#i- "+ "But ſame man ss 4 ſenſible body: . 

2:07) Ergo, Some mas not « fone. 


oDaraptiis reduced from Dary 'by gganerting 1 the minor , 
PF7 accident, as this Syllogilme i in Darapti, 


| "HB, 2- Evnerymanic a ſubſance, FAD : 
rap- But —_ 9941 6 4 ſenſible be io P _—_ 
S$o4; (Ergo ſame/eufible body 55 4 ſobflice into Dary thus, 
"Daz" Ehorf man is a ſubſtance, | 
ti- But ſome ſenfible body i a man : | 
& Ergo, Some ſenſible body us aſubſtance. 


-\ Pariſan; » reduced into" Feris, by fimple conuerfion of the 
minor, ax this Syll6giſme in __ 


x; - "No p dnns ſenfoble body + 4 which us reduced 


2 Ton, Ergo,Fomyſe ſenfble body is oe fone, Hu into Ferio _—_ 


"Be: Newer ite Boner! 1 
fa But ſewe ſonjile budy ia mans | | 
on, Ergo, Souns fanfeble bady i iy not «flex. 


And ſs forthin a1 
Coulee Uoe'dit 


Utthe reſt;' according 33 the e Ggaifaru 
m Nj 
of 
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ry Or w RedaGion by impoſſibility made ? | 
19 By ioyning the Contradictorie of the conclu- 

1 fion to'one of the premiſles, and to diſpoſe the 

| fame according to ſome one of the perfe& 

BARE Moodes of the firſt figure, in ſuch fort as you” 

may thereby make your Concluſion contradiQtory to the pre- 

miſſe which you left out , and Was granted by your prven 
whereby your aduerſary is brought into an abfurditie, to'con- 
fele two contraditorics, tobe true both at once. | 

Gine examples. Faye 

As for example, if your Adnerſary would deny this Sylto- 

_ giſme in Barocs, euery man is a ſeafible body : bur ſome tree is 
not a ſenfible body : Erge, ſome trec is not a man: chen you 
may reduce it to the firft Moode of the firſt figure, which is 
Barbara, by making the contradiQory of your Conclufianto 
be the Minorof your SyHNogiſme in this ſort, Euery man is a 
ſenfible: body : bur euery tree is a man: Ergo ; every tree isn 
ſenſible body :- which argument hee cannot denie, 'becavſt hee 
hath granted the Minor to be true: for if ghis Propoftion,fome- 
tree is not a man, bee falſe, then this propEhtion,eucty tree is s 
man, muſt needs bee true, for. two Contradidories cannot bee- 
both true at once , andtwo true premifſes muſt needes inferre 
2true Concluſion; and note that according to the diuverficie © 
of the figures, the ContradiQory of the Concluſion isdiuerly 
diſpoſed (that is to ſay ) made eyther Major or Minor sccot-" 

. dingly; for.in all che Moodes of the ſecond figureit mutt bee * 
made the Minor, the former Major being flilt reſerued; andiin | 
the third figure ic mult beeche Maior, the former Minorbeing* 
Riltreſerued. yr oktts, as Bug 208 23 0 A904 

. Tewhich of the perfe 3 Moodes is eneryenperftd4 Moedeto bee” 
| Feduced by impeſſibilitie FO» FCA IT8 es | 

* 2, Toknowthis, it ſhall bee needfullcolearne,, firſt, the vicof 
certaibe words:compounded of divers fillables , and invented” 


by the Schoplemen for this purpoſe. 4} SGI 
of oy Which 
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Which be thoſe words? | 
The words bee theſe contayned iorkls Verſe following, « on 
ſeirbats : amr, : latare Romani : redythe firſt neſciebatss, 
contayning fiue (illables,repreſentetithe five vnperfeR Moods 
of the felt ©: ediebaws having foure fillables, betokeneth 
the foure rnperſeR Moodes of the ſecond figure : /etare Romg- 
4, contayning fixe ſillables, fignifierh thefixevnperfeRt Moods 
of the third figure : in all which words the foure Vowels, «. e. i, 
e. dac ſtill retaine their oy fignifications before taught, ſerving 


Y—_ gas ancivi and qualitic of euery Con« 
cluſon Moode muſt xy reduced to thar 
perfe& W ded he feſt figure, which hath ſuch Concluſion 


as that yowell of the fllabll repreſenting that.ynperfet Mood 

_ Reps ; as for examplein this word neſciebetir, here you . 

in -the fillable neſ. on ncms" Mak the fiſt vnperfe& 

| Mardacailed before Bearahpren, the vowelle. fignifying an yni« 

_ verfall Begacive , doth ſhew thatthis Moode is bs reduced 
into. {alerent,wahoſe c6chifion is an vninerſall _—_— as by 
_theorder ofthe fillables inthe word weſciebaris , 1 ogether with 

the fignification of. ghe-yowels: contained: in the: fad fllables, 

you ryay-plainly perceiue that Burelpren, is to beereducedints 

Celaront: Crlantes ig D ary, Dabitis into Cerlarent , Fapeſme 

. Into Barbee, Dary. The like obſeruation and 

confideration is to-behad inthe other words , reſenting the 

reſt'of che imperfe& Moodes of the ſecond andthird figure:for 
odicbam Caſareto be reduced into Feris, Cameſtre: to 

Colaren, Beoco to Barber : againe, laters Re- 

Deragtito Crlerent, Pelapton to Barbara, Di/- 


Goon Dary, | Lgiue you no examples , becauſe I would 
fro eh rebens your ſelfe in examioing the-former exam= 
_ of the three lgurgs god $0 ſee how you-can reduce each vn= 

A Moode, parſe Moode by impoſſibilicie,, accor- 
Moedes, and of 


, ater they have caught the-vſe of the 
reduQion, - doe immediately treate of a Syllo- 
——_— poker caſes, and alſo of the fixs habilities 


JDOICKE: q 


and three defeAts of a Syllogiſine : all whichT willingly paſſe 
ouer With filence, as things more-curious thenprofitable , for 
truly Iknow not whereto the Syllegiſme madein oblique Ca- 
ſes, doth ſerue more then for yarietie lake, 


6.2 CHAP. XIII, 
Of Syllegiſmes made in oblique Caſe, and of the fixe Habilin 
e172 "30000, and three defeBts of a Syllogifme, . 


Hat means you by oblique Caſes? . 
You learned in your Accidents, that eterie 
Noune hath fize Caſes, {that is c6 ſay) the No. 
minatiue, the Genitiue; che Dative, the Accuſa- 
= tiue,the Vocarine, and the Ablaziue, whereofthe 
Nominative is onely right, and all the reft ate called oblique: 
as this is a Syllogiſme made in oblique Caſes: every drawing 
beaſt belongeth to man, or is the beaſt of man : butan Oxeis a 
drawing beaſt : Ergo, an Oxc belongeth to man, oris the beaſt 
of man : aud as for the fixc habilities called /zx poteffates Sylle- 
j/avi, they are but meanes to-proone the goodnefle of one Syl. 
| -0e7 bh by another , or co ſhew which is more yniverſall, or 
comprehendeth more then: another , or to conclude « truth of 
falſe premiſles, which God wor isk filly kind of conchufion,the 
beſt parts of which habilities are more eafily learned: by the 
rules and examples before giuen , then by thoſe that they ſet 
downe in their Treatiſes ng the ſame. Likewiſe the three 
defects, are none other but Eleriches or Fallaxes , whereof there 
bee thirreene kinds fer downe by Arifforle himfelfe , whereof 
we ſhal ſpeake hereafter,in their placeyſo as the o_ fay that 
there arethirtcenc defeRts as well as three,and fore leauing 
egy 4 Ay I; theſe things, Imind here to tgeat of a com- 
pound Syllogilme. es 
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. - Of a compound Sylogiſme , and of the dikers kinds 
#5 » oy thereof. 


D Hats 4 compennd Syllogiſme , and bow many kinds 
(hk hereof berhavet - 4h | | FY 

DA Per A compound Syllogiſme is that which is made 
AVY/N< » of compound Propoltions\, whereof there bee 
DSLEDSS three lors , ſo they make three kinds of com. 


pound Syllogiſmes, (that is.co ſay)conditionall; difiunctiue,and 


atiue. 
Of bow many parts doth 4 compennd Syllyiſme confiftt 
Of n—y as afimple gry thatis, of the Ma- 
ior; contayping ewofimple Propofitions, and of the Minor, re. 
peating the one part of the Maior, and of the Concluſion, con. 
cludiog the other part. of the Maior, as in thisezample : if this 
woman hath:had-a childe, ſhee hath layne with a man :-burt ſhee 
Aach hed dens + > jk Ir with —_— | | 
_." Hows the truth of « comporna $Syllogiſme'to be fonnd ont ? 
_» Byreducing the {ame into afimple SyHogiſme thus ; every 
woman thet hath had 2 childe, hath -layne withaman: but this 
-iomayn bath had a childe ; Zrgo, ſh hath layne with a man. 
. ' eAre there no orberkindspftcomponind Syllegiſmes? 
. ' No, if you;confider theorderof concluding; there bee bur 
three kinds or wayes, (that is to ſay) conditionall ; difiunRtiue 
and-copulatiuc; bur if you conſider the varietie.in —_— ſuck 
$yllogilmes, you may make ſeuen ſorts or wayes, whereof three | 
appertainetotheconditionall ,two to thedifiunRiue, andtivo 


$9 ihe copulatiue,.: 
. #bich u the frſhway?... 3 974 
* The firſt way. is of the Antecedent; whickrbeing granted; 
the conſequent mult needes follow, both afficmatiuely, andac+ 
gauuely : Affirmatiuely thus:if he be godly, he is bleſſed: hee is 
. godly, therefore bleſſed :negazively thus, if he bee nor godly, 
_ ſliallnot bee bleſſed , bur hee is not godly-: Ergo, hee isnot 
Which us the ſecond wa y? 
| The 
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The ſecond way is « of the Co t, which failing, the” An« 
recedent muſt alſo es faile,as rhus:fhebe —_ is free;bur 
he is not free: Ergo, nor wiſe. « 

Whish is the third way ? 

The third way, is when by granting the Antecedent, the 
Conſequent failerh, as thus : If he be nor wiſe, hee is wretched, 
bur be is. wiſe: Ergo, not yerrechods 

_ Which « the fourthway ? 

The fourth way, is when the former part of the Maior Pros 
poſition d&ifiuntive being pur, rhe latter part is cleane taken a« 
way, as thus: Heis ___ "—_s or euill; bur hee is good: Bre 
£o, notevill, 


Which is the fft way 
The fift way, is Pali the "13 62K part of the DiGunQine $a | 


ing taken away,the latter part muſt needes ſtand, as thus:Hee is 
ther good oreuill ; but he.is not good : Ergo, he is euill; for 

Kh tSyllogiſines DifiunRive, are made forthe moſt part of pores 

Pavgnant t,whercof there can be no mere, but one rue part... 

bis the foxt way?" 

- The fixe way, is a putting a Negatiue before .the Coniung- | 

tion copulative, ſo as it maketh the Antecedent to ftand, and ra... 

keth away the Conſequent,. as thus:: Hee is not both wiſe aug ; 

wretched; but he is wiſe: : Ergo, not wretched. 

Wiich is the ſeventh w my*. 

' The ſeventh way,is w the Negative isplaced wins: | 
nerbefore the ConiunRtion copulatiue, bu yet ſoas the Ante- 
cedent being taken away, the Conſequent doth Rand, as thus : - 
Hee is not hoth wiſe and | yretched; but hee innot x wiſe. vgs, | 
wretched, p 
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Of 4 Fs nes and by what weanes as-drulerthe geod- 
weſſe thereof is to be pawns, 


Vr fththe goodnefle of an H 
iſme dependeth vpon the goodnefle of the Con- 
; it ſhall not be amifle to treat heere of a | 
Confequent, and firſt co define whatiris, andto { 
: ner. how it is divided. 
Epps ſpeech confift f ſuch d 
A ty is a confiſting © arts as doe 
follow anopecrarta a nd re toned rope to G i ratio. 
nall, toſay) anin ori unction, as 
oro therefore, and ſuch like. p 
parts are requifuein 4 Conſequent 
Three, that is, fin, rhe Anrtecedenr, che Clemons "and the in- 
ſerringSignear Noe, .for ofthele' three wha cuery Conſequent 


* How 1: it divided? 

* Intotwo, that is, Good and Euill : againe, the 0d] is diui= 
ded ines two; chax is formall and Mate: all. 

When is it ſaid to be Formall? re 
When the Antecedent being __ the Conſequent oth ne- 
y follow thereof, as when I ſay : This woman hath had # 
| child, , ſhe bath layne with s m: 

Whew 57 itaid to be Material > 

*When the Conſequent doth nor of necefſitic, bur eafuall 
follow, the Antecedent being true:as Socrates walketh abroad: 


ticall Syſlo. | 


ow 
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* 
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io it cr faire þurgrage 
deth the g of a Conſequent c bilfhty depend: ? 
Fran de not WFehe eruth, of the hg depend, 


of the Conſequent, as ofthe n mnexion,or knitting _ 
'themto :andif ne: in forme of a $ logiſme, it 4 
rethallo the precepts of Mood and Figure before raught 


mad 
How 


How vie ſhall « man know whether a Conſaquent be grod or not? 
By examining the ſame with the Mat or ſt Rules 
ofthe places : whereof ſome doe yeeld proofes or cauſes neceſ- 
ſary, ſome probable, and ſomeonly conieQturall. 

What rules doe the Seboolemen ſet downe to know 4 goood Conſe- 


7? FU, p 

5 They ſcr downe ſome more, ſome lefſe, but Ceſarime only re- 
citetl-ewo; whichare theſe': The firftis,, if aConſequ Jowh 
neceſfarily follow of his Antecedent, then the contrary of the 
rs gs muft _ ers com the contrarie of the 
Conſequemt: As for example, e thisis a good Conſequene 
to fay,itis aman ; Ergo ſenile body :xivs good Conſe. 
"_—_ toſay, it is tio : Ergo, it is no man the rea. 
on thereof is, becauſe the contrary of the Confequentand the 
Antecedent cannot bee both erue together, bur one of thei 
muſt needs be __ ſecond ro is, _ A re were _ 
- et vpon a good Confequent,muſt nee | the 
| Anegedine ant: As for example,ifit be a good 'Confſequenc 
to ſay,itis a man:Ergo,it is a ſenfible body :ye may afwellay,if 
it be « ſenſible body: Ergo,it is a ſubſtance: and ith that zſen 
ble body is a ſubſtance, you may therefore as well conclade that 
* man is a ſubftance.Tothefe rules you may adde alſo therhird, 
which is, that of true things, nothing can follow but truth: bur. 
of falſe things, ſfomerime that which 1s falſe, and ſoinetime thae 


. which is true, as hath beene ſaid before : and yer fuch truth fol= 
loweth not by vertue of tlie falſe premiſes, but becauſe the con 
clufion or Conſequenr js a true Propofition of ie ſelfe: As in this 
this example. ſenſible body isa tree, but eucry Peare- 
tec is a ſenfible body : Ergo, cuery Peate-treeiua tree. 


CHAP. 
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Of « Sylogiſme Demonſtratine; 


Ttherto wee haue treated of a Syllogiſme, accor- 
0107 ding tothe firſt .three of the foure diuifions 
= [28 chercof, before mentioned : for if yee remember 
Te] B35 well, wee ſaid that according to the firſt djuiſi. 
= I -.Þ a Syllogiſme is cither Categoricall or Hy- 
pothericall, according to.the ſecond divifion,, eyther common 
or expolitory, according to the third diviſion, either perfe&or 
' ynperfeR, and according to the fourth divifion, either Demon- 
ftrative, DialeRicall, or Sopbiſticall, whereof we come nowto 
ſpeake, and firſt of a Syllogiſme Demonſtratiue, 
What is a Syllogi/me Demonſirative? | 
*A Syllogiſme Demenſtrativeis that which is ny of ne. 
immediate , true, certaine, and infallible Propoſi. 
parks being fiſt and ſo knowne, as they neede none other 
pre | | | 
. What means you by neceſſary and 1mmediate Propoſitions? 


: Neceflary Propottious be thoſe which cannot beotherwiſe, 


as thoſe which doeconſift of the generall kinde, of the ſpeciall 
kinde, of the difference, or of the propertie, as hath beene 


faid before: and thercfore eAriffoile maketh a difference be. : 
ewizt a Demonſtratiue anda DialeRicall Propoſition. : fora 


| Demonſtratiue Propofition conſiſting of matter narurall, is ne- 
ke true, and cannot be otherwiſe, but a DialeKicall Pros 
tion , confiſting of matter contingent, or caſuall , is onely 
probable, and ts otherwiſe. 
What be immgdiate Propeiyn ? | 
Immediate Propofitio thoſe which are firſt,” and hane 


- None before them , whereby they can bee prooued: as _ 
ſenſible body endued with reaſon, is aptto learne. eArifter 
alſo ſetreth downe three properties or conditions belonging 

tothe Subic& and Predicate of a Demonſiratiuve Propoſition, 
Which be thoſg Properties? 


Theſe, 


a ea am CE - & Was + -/ 


'- - Theſetobe ſpoken of all, by ir ſclfe, and rniverſally, At ” | 
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What is to be ſpoken of ality © 

Itis when the Predicate is knowne to bee altogether and at. 
waies in the SubieQ, cither-as'4 partof tLeſubltance thereof, 
as when -itis'8 generAl kiftde, the ſpeciall kiade, the d ference, 
or the ie, as ſome infeparable accident alwaies incident 
tothe faid ſubiect,as when Hay: Euery man is a ſeafiblebody; 


. or every man is endued with reaſon : or euery man is aptto 


- 


ſpeake : oreuery Swanne is white: oreuery fire is hot, 
What u tobe fpokgn by it ſelfe? __ FE 
That is, whea the Predicate is eyther the definition of the 
Subie@, as a man is a ſenfible bodic endued with reaſon: or - 
eiſc ſome part of the Definition, as a man is a ſenſible bodie, or 
manis endued with reaſon. EM EF IO © 
What ts to be ſpokgn wvninerſally? KE3”t, Webs 
- Iris wben the Predicateis inthe Subic& , andin every ſuch 
SubicR by irſelfe; and firſt., as when 1 fay/, # man is 2 ſenfible 
body enduedwithreaſon: heere chis Predicace ſenfible body 
endued with reaſon, is not. anely. ſpoken of man; /burvf euery 
man in generall by itſcifex and firſts forif 'yee ſhould fay; Pe- 


' fer of Sorrateris afenfible body enducd with reaſon + heere the « 


Predicate is not ſpoken of any of theſe; asfirfd, 'butia'theſe. 
cond place ,, becauſe they are comprehended ynder the word 
man. For generall kindes are ſaid ro be before ſpecialikindes, 
and ſpeci Mlkindes before Indinituums, avlvattbin ſaid before, 
How doth Atiſtorle define Demonſiration ? $36 2008 
Inthis/ ſort': Demonttration-is a/Sy{logiſme made of ſuch 
Propoſitions as are true:firſt immediate, & manifeltly knowne, 
and be thecaufes of the concluſion: firſt and immediate hete - 
is all one, ſignifying ſuch -Propofitions as need Hot to'bee prov 


ued-or made more euident by any other former Propoſitions, 


Againe ; the premiſes mutt bee more kaowite then the eonichy. 
ſion, foratherwiſeit ſhould neither be Domonftrarion, wnory er 
good Sylogilme,. Fidally rhe Piemmferrmaſt renderthevery 
cauſe of the conclufiont and therefore Ariforks in #vother place 
faith, that Demonſtration is a Syllogiſthie cauſing knowledge 
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"Woo Seiniet it TG Eo noon” 
Ic is a ftrme and affuredkaowlggge of ayy thing, 
', Waatitobnow? | 1 ht wo 


-\., Weare ſaid toknowathing:, whenxvee know the true cau- 
ſes thereof; and thar'it cannot be orfierwiſe : for to make gpet- 
{ca Demonſtration, wee muſi not only ſhew that there is tuck: 
a thingesiwe goe about to proove, but ao wee muſt ſhew the 
cauſe why ivis ſo; for (a5 Ariftetle faith) enery difciplineaad 
dodrine; inrcleAuue:dependetb vpon'a former knowledge, 
Which is two. fold, wherecof<the one is to know hit the prin. 
ciples (shatis co{dy) thepremiſes of the Demonſtration bee 
true; nd the other is to know the ttuchgnificarion'of the Sub. 
jeR and Predicate of the queſtion: far-ynlefſe's wan know 
© what the name of the SubicRt ſHgnifiech;, whoteoF the queſtion 
riſeth, and alſo the proper qualities of chefamg;howthalthce 
bet ablerothidge, whethierthe proofe whith-is brought into 
proucthe queſtion withall be cothe purpoſe-or net? Againe, 
 woleſſe hee know the premiſes to bee true}, the Demonſtratica 
Ilhreed-noccertaive knowledge in-bim, 2 
1 *Gint example of « Syhogi/nve Demonſtratiar, ' + | 
+. \:Letthis be:your example : cuery ſenſible body endued with 
maſon; is apt to learne : but 'euery man is a ſenſible body c0- 
:dued with reaſon: Ergo, cyery man is apt to learne, ' Heere you 
 feethario this pur, the premiſes being rue 3nd fuſt, 
doe; render: the! coule of the. condufion-'; andithereby dor 
imply a moſt crue Conſequent: for whoſo\ would goe about to 
demonfirate any' of the premiſes by ſome' other former, or 
more knowne Pcopofitions, ſhould loſe hislabour, fith there 
43 none before chem more certaine, nor more knowne to proue 
this concluſion withall then they : for to vnderſtand che truth 


of thele premiſes,it ſufficeth onely to know the ſignifieation of 


the termes., and to haue ſome experience of the thing called 


Man: and therefore this kind of Demonfiration is called of the 
Schoole-men;, Sylogiſinu Sciemifiew, becauſe it yeeldeth the 


perfeR knowledge and Science of the thing in queſtion, 
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1%: 7-11 Of thicirtainttcef manihnowledge. 
" | IO Herorf dependeth the cerrdintio of Mans byow- 
; leage ? : » n 


Qf three things, thatis, of vniverſall expe-- 

rience, of principles, and of naturall-knowledg' 

es that a man hath in judging of "Conſequents : 

for theſe bec three infallible rules of certitude or truthin all 

| + kindes. of Doarine. 
te HFhat is vninerſall experience? 

Vnoiuerſall experience is the common.iudgement of men, in 
ſuch things as are to be perceiued and knowne by the eurward 
fences : as Fire to bee hot, the Heauens to turne round aboury 
Wine and Pepper to bee hotte in operation, Women to brin 
forth Children, and not Men: which things all men (voleſls 
ey bee madde, and out of their wits) myſt needes confeſſera 

errue, | | | 
What be Principles? \ * | 
Princples. bee; certaine.generall conceptions and naturall 
knowledges grafted in mans mindeof God y/ tothe incentthat- 
by the helpe thereof, be might inuent ſuch Arrs as are neceflary- 
iD this life for many behoote ; for by che naturs]] knowledge of 
the mind we vnderſtand. Numbet, Order, Proportion, add all/ 
other negeflary Arts and Sciences. | HATS 
_ How Jab Ariſtotle define Principles? | | 
Inthis manner : Principles be true Propoſitions, having cre- ' 
dit.of themfſelues, and need no other proofe. 3.311 
| How many Diniſions doe the Schoole-men makg Principles ® 
Diuers, . 11992 | 


LY 


Rebearſe thoſe Diniſong, | IO FER 
* Theficſt,is, of Principles, ſome be called Speculative; and. 
ſome Prattine :The ſpeculatiuebee choſe naturall knowledges 
or Propoſitions, whereof Narurall Philoſophic or the Mathe-* 
maticall-Sciences be grounded, as theſe : The whole -is-more 
\ then his part; Thoſe things which are equall to a third, are” 
EE & » &7 equall 
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Je equ all among themſclues : of one hmple body, there is buf one 
natucall moouing, angſpghlike, , TheP chnciples Practine, bee 


- thoſe nacurall kagyrle *5, whereby mengmavners are gouers 
ned ; ſor by this nitura light we know the difference betwixs 
good andevill :As for.cxample :theſe be Principles Prafitie : 
God is to be honoured and obeyed : Tuſtice is to beembraced:; 
ciuill ſociericisto. bee maintained, andihy diflurbers thereof 
to bee puniſhed 2 theſe and ſuch like Propoſnions are naturally 
received of allmen-as infallible verities, Againe, of Principles, 
ſome bee called Generall, apd ſome Proper. The Generall, bce 
thoſe that may be applyed ro many Sciences,as theſetthe whole 
js more then any of his parts, ifequalt be raken from equal c- 
quall doe remaine and ſuch-hke.- The proper Principles bee 
thoſe , that are properly belonging to ſome, one certaine Sci- 

ence,5 a Line to bee s length without breprh, is aprinciple of 
- Geomettie: Againe, thispropobtion, every thing is, or is not, 


his proper principles.zpf 'which.Jome bee called Digmties or 
Maximes, and ſome Poſfitions. 
Wherefore are they called Dignities or Maximes? 


for ſo:ſoone as we heare them in ſuch ſpeech as we vndcrfiand, 
we naturally know them robe true without any further proofe 
85s theſe, Take equal from equ2}l, and equallwill remaipe : the 
Whole is more then iny of bis'parts, &c, | 

What be Poſition, ? 


ft 


Poſitions be thoſe pritciples,, which although oy wed he 
other preofe, yet they:be tor ſo ably vaderſiood of all men at 
the firſt vitering, as Maximes bec : for intheſe, beſides the 
knowledge of the termes, it is needfull rohaue alſo ſome ex - 


» 


d:d of matrer and forme is movicablet whatſocuer is heavie, 
tenderh naturaliydownward, and wharſorueris light, tenderh. 


- 
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is a principle of Logick: and to bee ſhort, every Scrence hath... 


* For that they are worthy to bee credited fortheir ſelfe ſake, _ 


"88 perience, as in theſe Principles,. Every thing that is compoun» 


vpwards, -Againe, of Poſitions, ſomeare called Definitions, - 
20d ſome Suppolitions , and of Shppoſitions , ſome are called 
nary, called in Latine Poftn/ata, anid ſome Suppofitions af 
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| _Difine theſe kind) > 758 CLOKE v3 J: 365 kgs : 
' x Definicion ſhewerywhat the thing is, © 2 
-2- Suppofition is that which ſuppoſeth a thing to be, or not 
to be,as the Geomerricians doe ſuppole that thereis Panitum, 


(that is to ſay) a pricke , of athing indivifible, having neither 


length, bredch, nor depth. 


3 Pctition is a Propohition asked and granted to be true; as ' 


this is a petition in Geometry, thata man may draw a right 
Line from one point to another, | 
4 Suppoktion aſſampted is , when a manifeſt ſuppoſition is 
aſſumpred to proue another thing withall, as coproue that De- 
monſtration conſifteth of true Propoſitions , the Diſputer will 
aſſumpt this affertion, which ſaith, that of falſe things there is 
no cettaine knowledge : and tructh is not knowne but of 'true 
things, 


Itiz the knowledge that man hath in iudging of Conſe- 
quents, whichis nor altogether artificial}, bur pattly natural, 


for God thoughric not ſufficient for mans behoofe ro know + 
fimple Propobitions , as Principles or common Conceptions-- 


gotren by cxperience, vnleſſe hee. could alſo compare them 
rogether, and joyne things like, and agreeable together, 
and ſene: things? yalike -, and diſagreeing one from 'ano- 
ther, and by ich compariſon and compolition to finde out 
things before not knowne : and to the intent wee ſhouldnot 
E.re or wander out of the right way, God hath ſhewed'vs an 


order, and preſcribed certaine bounds and limits of neceflitie? J, 


to bee obſerued in ſuch compoſition, which bounds are Syllo- 


- giſmes rightly made : forfo doe the Conſequents plainly ap- 
"pear : And becawde that proportions are knowne' by nature, | 
+ jtfhaltnot be amifſe to giue you an example in »umbers': for 
three ktiowne numbers being placed in true order of 2 Syllo- - 
_. gifts, x faurch number vakaowne,of necefſicie doth follow, as 


in this queftjon : If one pound of wax#be worth a groar, what 
i3 tent pound of waxe worth? Marry tenne groates, which 
isprooued by a Syllogiſme in this manner ; Euery pound. 


* 


Wat u the third thin g whereef the certaintic of mani krowlidge | 
 dependeth? v Ts | 
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waxe is worth a groat,but htre is ten pound of wate 
Bens. Ire worth ten groats : end like #3 in theſe kinds of Sillogiſmes 
E- Artithmeticall, the proportion which'is to bee iudged by mans 
=. ." vaturall. knowledge, doth ſhew the Conſequent to beeinfalli. 
s ble,cuen ſoche Conſequenrs in other Syllogiſmes are ſhewed 
to be infallible,by ſuch demonſtrations asarc not farre fetched, 

or doubrfull, bur are manifeſt, plaine and euident, 
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| CHAP. XI X. 
Of the two kinds of Dementiration, Tg 6g 


Ow doe the School men dinide Demorſiration ? 
Into two; thatis, perfet and vnperfeR : and 
they call the perfe&t , demonſiratio' propter quid: 
and the ynperfet, demonſiratro quiaeſt, _ 
| It is perfeA, whenit proceedeth from the 
proper ciuſe to the effe, called of the Schovleten,, a proore: 
for io that demonſtration the Antecedent containeth the pro. 
per and rrue canſe of the conſequent; as when we ſay,the Sunne 
is vp: Ergo, it is day. 
What is to be obſarned in a perfet Demonſtration? | 
- Thar the Predicate of the Concluſion, which is alſo Predi- 
cate inthe Maior, bee firſt, properly, alwayeg, 2nd that really WW. 
" and accidentally, incident tothe ſubicR of the Maior, and to 
cuery thirig contained vnder the ſame; which ſubic@ muſt bee 
- ſome general kind, and the very meanc or proofe of your con- 
EUuſion: As for.example, if you would prooue a Cocke tobea 
cathered fowle , it were not a ſufficient demonſtration to ſay, 
that compliying beaſt is a feathered fowle; for ſome bezftes 
fiye,that haue no feathers4as Backs,that flic igthe night ſcaſon, 
Bor if youſay, thatevery Bird is a feathered fowle, and every . 
Cocke is a Bird: Ergo, euery Cocke is afeathered fowle : you 
| ſhallmakeaperfe&t demonRration , becauſe the Subie& , and 
Predicateot che Major, haue fuch conditions as are before re- 
—_— this Maibr ſheweth the thing to be,and alſo where- 
ore iti, which is done ſo often as the Predicate is the or de- 
EP >). 2 
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© finicion of the Subied + 25 when 
- nitjon, as when I'fay,Euery'manis endued with reaſon, as hath 
 þeepeſajd before s for every = demonſtration is either m:de 
| | from the general kind;ſpecial kind, 

or elſe from the ſpeciall difference; or propertie; yea;and ſome- 
time they may bee taken out of the whole and of the parts, of 


| *of $rruc definition, ofraken 
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the proper cauſes and effeAs, ofperpetuall adjacents,otherwiſe 


ealled common accidents,of proper a&ts,of contrarieties,and of 


divine authoritie, whereof you haue had examples before in the 
Treatiſe of places, and ſeates of arguments; ? 
Woen ug it. ſaid to br an wnperfet Demonſtration?” 


When the premiſſes are true , implying a true Conſequent, 


bur yer are not firft, neither-doe they (New the ooyecl cauſe 
1 


of the Conclufion}; as in this example + Buery ſcofible bodyis 
nouriſhable ; but every man is a ſenſible body: Zrgo,cutry man 
is nouriſhable; here though the premiſſes be true Propoſitions, 
yet they be not firſt , neither doe they ſhew the originall cauſe 


of the Conclufion: for the Maior of this Syllogiſme may bee 
© prooued by a former" and more knowne Propoſition; for that 


which is more generdl,is ntore knowne then that which is leflc 
encrall,as thus ; Every liuing body is nouriſhable; bur euery 


ſenſible body is # living body: Ergo, cuery ſenſible bodyiz 
\ nouriſhable. Againe} itisfaid ro beynperfeQg when we-pro- 

* ceedfrom the 
o, the Sunne is yp. But that demonſtration which proceedeth -- 
; ho the cauſe tothe effec, is the more worthier, becauſ* wee 


to the cauſe; a5 when we ſay, itis day: Er-- 


vſe therein diſcourſe of reaſon and vaderſtanding : and m «he'0- 
ther we only iudge by the outward ſences, whereof ſpring two - 


picipen kinds of Method, {rhar is to ſay) compendious or 


torders or wayes: of teaching in all manner of Sciences, 


By; Every man is +fenfible © 
ſe ſome chiefe part of the defi. © 


-wherof the one is called compoſition,proceeding forward from - 


'thefirfttothe laſt, and the other is called reſslution, precee- 
"ding backward fromthe laſt to the firſt , #3 hath been: ſaid be- 


fore in the Chapter'of Mcthode, L16,2.c0p. 5. 
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oy 10 CRAP, XX 
- - Of Scienge, Opinion, Ignerauce, Wit, and of the 
"four Scientiallqueſtionr, © 


ABD Hat other things are wont #0 bee treated of by the 
UID Schoolemenin Demonſtration? 4 

ap D:verschings; as what difference is betwixt 

Lad Hi 8 Science and Opinion : alſotheytreat of the di- 
Fane ucts kinds of Ignorance, of prompt Wit : and 

- of the foure Scienciall queſtions, dv | 

What difference us betwiet Science and Opinion? P 

Science, as bath been faid before, is that which-conſilleth of 


"MC. 


neceſſary, certaine, and infallible Propofitions,, and of ſuch 
things as cannot bee dtherwiſe, 'Opinion is the knowledge of 
things caſual}, which may bee ſomerime falſe, and ſometime 
true, | le 


is,when we thinke toknow that, which we knownor, being de. 1 
ceived by ſome falſe perſwafion, whereunto, wee are affected, el 
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CHAP. XX1I, 
Of 4 Sylleogiſme DialeAHicall, 


Þ Hat is « Dialeflicall Syllogiſme > 
} A DialcQicall Syllogiſme is that which is 
made of probable and credible Propoſitions, 

What things are ſaid to be probable? 

Things probable, according to Arifotle, are 
theſe that ſeeine true to all men, or tothe moſt parc of men, or 
to all wiſe men, or tothe moſt part of wiſemen, orelſe tothe 
moſt approved wiſe men : whereby it 'appeareth chat things 
probable may be ſaid five manner of wayes. - 

Shew how. ; 
Firſt, thoſe things are probable, which vato all men aſwell 
learned as vnlearned being in their right wits, doeſeeme to be 
true, as theſe'; Euery mother loueth her childe : we loue them 
that loue ys : we mult doe good to them that doe good to vs. 

\ Secondly, thoſe things that ſeeme true rtomoſt men, 2s theſe: 
It is better for a commnnalty to be ruled by one Prince, then 
by many : It is not good to ſeruemany maſters at once, Third- 
ly, thoſe things that ſeeme true coall wiſe men, as theſe : what 
thing ſoeuer is honeſt, the ſame is alſo profitable : Vertue js 
berter thenriches. Fourthly, thoſe that ſeeme true to the moſt 
part ofthe wiſe and learned, as thus: the ſoule of man is im- 
mortall + the Sunne is greater then the earth, Fiftly, thoſe 
things tharſeemetrue tothe moſt approucd wiſe men,as theſe: 
The world had « beginning : it is better for a Prince to be lo-. 
ued, then feared of his Subieas. And generally yndet things 

. probable are contained all true Propotitions that be caſuall, 
and not implying any necefſitic. I ſay bere, true Propoſitions, 
to exclude falſe Propofitions, whereof Sophiſticall Sylloe 
giſmes aremade, and not thoſe which we cal] probable or Lo- 

icall Syllogiſmes ; and yer ſuch Propoſitions be nor ſotrue in 

| Heede, as thoſe that be required in a Syllogiſme demopſtra- 

tive, but onely doe ſeeme true, ingendring a certaine opinion 

in mans minde, doubting notwithſtanding the comrary : = 
| L 
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it breedeth not a perfeRt knowledge as Science doth, whereby 
the minde is of all doubts throughly reſolued, And note here, - 
that the Schoolemen doe make'the matter ({ whereof a Diale- 
Ricall Syllogiſme doth confift ) ro he twofold, that is, CAate- 
ria remots, in Engliſh; farre off ; and X{ateriapropingua,(that 
is'toſay Ynigh, or neere at hand; 

What doth Materia remota contains ? 

Theſe foure Dialeicall Predicares, (that is) Definition, 
called of the Schoolemen Terminus, property, generall Kinde, 
and Accident : All which Predicares are before defined, and 
are called Predicates, becauſe they are common words ſpoken 
of others, But truely I ſec ne cauſe why theſe foure Predicates 
ſhould be attributed toa DialeRicall Syllogiſme,more then to 
a Sillogiſme demonſiratiue : for ſure I am, that as good de- 
monſtrations may be made of theſe as of any other Predicates. 

What i contained wnder Materia propinqua? . 

Theſe: a DialeRicall Propofition, Probleme, and Poſition. 

What difference «s rennhigy 295 three mords, Dialeflicall Prope- 
ſuion, Probleme, and Pofition ? 

A DialeRicall Propefition is a probable queſtion-ytrered 
with a ſimple Interrogatory ; as whether the mother loueth 
= childe? which is no-queſtion in deede, but to him that 
asketh, 

AProbleme is a doubtfull queſtion yttered with a double 
Interrogatory, as whether the leaſt fixed ſtarre in the firma- 
ment be greater then the Moone ornot? or whether that the 
Sunne be bigger then the earth or wot ?: Poſition is a wonder- 
full opinion maintained by ſome excellent Clerke, as to ſay, 
that all things are but one efſence or being, as Mehſſns affir- 
med, or that all things doe continually flowe and change, as 
Heraclitzsheld, or that the earth moueth, and not the beauens, - 
as Copernicss ſuppoſed, onely to finde out thereby the true 
motions of the Planets,and not for that he thought ſoin deed. 
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CHAP. XXII, 
Of 4 ſophiticail Syllogiſme, 


D Hat is a Sophifticall or falſe Syllogiſme? —. 

As * A falſe Syllogiſme is that which is either 

made of falſe Propoſitions, or elſe of ſuch as 

' ſeeme probable, and be not indeede, or elſe of 

: # probable premiſſes not rightly concluding : and 

of ſuch Syllogiſmes there be three ſortes, the one failing ia 
matter, the other in forme, the third in both, 

When « it ſaidio faile in matter ? 

It faileth in matcer,when the Syllogiſme having true forme, 
is made of fuch Propoſitions as ſeeme probable, and bee not 
probable in deede, as thus : no oppoſites are both true atonce, 
but ſubcontraries are oppoſites : Erge, they are not true, Here 
though this Maior ſeemeth probable, becauſe many oppo- 
fites, as contraries, and contradiQeries, be neuer both true art 
once, yet it_is not probable in deede : for thoſe oppoſites 
which be called ſubcomtraric and ſubalternate, may bee both 
true at once as hath bcene before, | 

When ix it ſaid to faile in forme? 

It faileth in forme, when it is made» of probable premiſles, 
not rightly concluding : becauſe they be not orderly diſpoſed 
Wes 8s to Moode and Figure, as thus : Some oppoſites are 
both trueat once, bur contradiRories are oppohites: Ergo, 
ContradiQories are both true at once. ' Here the premifles ; + 
probable, but the Syllogiſme halteth in forme, becauſethaty 
mcere particulars no good concluſion can follow, | 

When is it ſaid to faile both in matter and forme? 

It faileth both in matter and forme, when the premiſſes arc 
neither probable, nor yet doe conclude rightly according to 
\ therules of Logicke, as thus : No oppohites are both, true at 
once; but ſubcontraries arc oppoſites : Ergo, no ſubcantraries 
-are both true at once. Here firRt it faileth in water, becaule the 

Maior, (as hath bcen ſaid before) is not probable in deed, A- 


gaine,it faileth in forme, becauſe that contrary to the rules of a 
o0twWT Z 2 Syllo- 


Syllogilme, an vninerſall concluſion is implied, ont of the pre- 
miſes being particular, which ſhould nor be. al 


Is there no other kinder of falſe Syllogiſmes ? ſo! 
Yes, there is another kinde of falſe Syllogiime, called of A- 
reſtoule, Syllogiſmns fal/igraphus, which proceedeth of the pro. 
per principles of ſome dilcipline miſconſtrued, or not rightly vi 
vnderſtord, as thus': All lines drawn: from one ſelfe-poiar to W 
another ſelfe-poinr, be equall; a right line and a crooked line | he 


be'drawne from one ſelfe-point to another ſelfe-point: Ergo, 
arighr line and a crooked line be equall,as you fce 1n the figure 
a b a.b.inthe Margent : Here the Maior being aprinciplein Ge- 


=> ometrie, is uot rightly vaderſtood; for the right meaning of is 
A the principle is, that the lines ſhould be alſo drawn in onelelfe 
\ ſpace, nay chen they muſt needes be equall, (thatis to ſay) all fo 
| of one length : bur as touching falſe Syllogiſmes, wee ſhall 
treate of ent hereafter more at largein the Elenches : in the ge 
meine time we minde to ſpeake of the other kindes of argu. vi 
ments before mentioned; and firſt of InduQon. - fie 
£2 
CHAP. XXIIIL. ue 
Of Induftion, > : 
. fo 


Hat is Induftion? 


UDP ER Indudionis a kinde of argument,wherein we S 
AVDAp proceede from many particulars,to a vniuerſall 

ZI$ concluſion, comprehending all the faid particu- S 

$ lars :and by the particulars here I mean not only tj 

alled in Latine /»dinidus, bur alſo ſuch things as ſ: 

be lefſe common then that vniverſall which is concluded; as N 

when we proceed from many ſpeciall kindes, ro ſome generall V 

kinde comprehending the ſame, or from things lefſe common t 

gta do ep wi thi binds of * r 

at uu tobe ob/trned in thy kinde of re ns ? P 

That the particulars be all of like henainy fog if there be any P 

- wars or ynlike tothe reſt, thenthe InduRtion is not D 

good, t 

How manifold © Induttion? x 
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> 8 Of £0 
Twofold : Perfet, and VoperfeR: it is called perfect, when 
all the Gngularities are rehearſed : and ynperfect, when but 
ſome certaine parts are only recited. | 
Gmeex:mple of Induttion, 

Of an InduQtion, proceeding from meere ſingularities vnto 
vnierſall, let this be yaurexample : Malmefie is hot, Gafcoin 
wineis hot, Romney wine is hot, Sacke is hor, Reniſh wine is 
| hot, French wine is hot, & ſic de fingalir : Ergo, euery wine is 

hot ; which may bee brought into a Syllogiſme thuz : Every 
thing that is wine, be it cither of Greece, Spaine, Italy, Ger. 
many, France, or of any other countrey is hor, but every wine 
is one of theſe : Ergo, euery wine is hot, | 
Gine example of an Induttion preceeding from the ſpeciall kinds 
#0 their general kjndes, | 
Ofan Induction proceeding from the ſpeciall kindes to the 
generall kinde,let this be your example: Euery Man hath mo. 
uing, every Horſe hath monieg. euery Oxe- hath moujng, & 
fie de fingnlis : Ergo, every ſenfible body hath moving.Ja which 
example you ſee, that to euery ipeciall kinde is added an yni. 
uerſall figne to make your Induction good, which would not 
be ſo, if you ſhould yſe a particular figne, in ſaying,ſome Man, 
ſome Horſe, ſome Oxe, and ſo forth, 
Which of the/e two k;udes of reaſoning, eyther an Indultion or 4 
Syllogifme is moſt familiar and cafie to man? | 
InduQion is more familiar to man then a Syllogiline, for the 
Syllogiſme proceedeth from yniuerfalities vnzo - particulari. -. 
ties, which vniverſalities be more knowne to nature (that is to 
ſay) tro the diſcourſe of reaſon, and lefſe knowne to our out» 
ward ſences, Burt Iadution proceedeth from particularities 
ynte vniuerſalities, which particularities are more knowne yn- 
toys, (that is to ſay) to vur outward ſences, and lefſe knowne 
ro nature, Againe, by Induction wee are able to proue the 
principles of Demonſtration, which are not otherwiſe to bee 
proved, as this principle: Every whole is more then his part, 
may be proued by InduQtion in this ſort ; This whole is more 
: then his pare and that whole is more then his part, neyther is 


there to be found any whole, bur that is more then his, part : 
: Ergo, 
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Ergo, Euery whole is more then his pare. Alſo this principle, 
Euery ſenſible body endued with tbe, is apt to learne, may 
be proued thus : This man is apt to learne; and that man is apt 
to learne, and ſo of thereft: Ergo, Eucry ſenſible body cndued 
withreaſon,is apt to learne, | 


CHAP. XXIIII. 
Of An Enthimeme. 
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Hat i an Enthimeme ? 

An Enthimeme is an vnperfe& —_— 
made for hafte or ſpeede, of two Propoſitions 
only, (that is Jof one of the Premifles,called in 

We this kinde of argument the Antecedent, and of 

_ the concluſion,called heere the Conſequent : for the other of 
the Premiſſes being ſuppoſed to be true and well knowne, is 
lefr out of purpoſe, as a thing ſuperfluous, and not needfull tg b 


mh, wy yy ,...cam ia 


be recited, and ſometime the Maior is left out, as thus : Vo. k 
luptuouſneſle is not perpetuall nor proper, it is not therefore Ng 
the chiefe felicitie : and ſometime the Minor is left out, as C 
heere : Euery good thing maketh his poflefſor the better, ther» e 
fore voluptuouſnefle is not good, jo 
How ſpall a man know when the Maior or Minor t left out ? n 
It is eafie to know which of the Premiſſes is left our by this W 
meanes: for if the Subie& of the Antecedent'and of the Con- 
ſequent be alFone, then the Maior is left out, bur if they bee & 
not all one, but divers, then the Minor is left out, as you may tt 
ſeein the two laſt examples, and the part lacking, being redu- W 
ced together with thereft into a Syllogiſme, will quickly ſhew 6 
the truth or falſehood of the Argument, | d 
From whence are ſuch kindes of Arguments gathered? n 
They are gathered for the moft part from Loves , which if 4 


they be neceſſarie, then rhe Enthimeme alſo is neceſlarie , as Þy 
thus: The woman giveth milke : Ergo, (heehath bad a childe, WW. * 
| oris with childe ; if the fignes be probable, then the Enthi- d: 
meme 1s alſo probable, asrhus : This man is a-night-gadder:: oy 
Ergo, he isathiefe, 
», CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXVv, 
Of an Example. 


> Hats an Example ? | 

AnExamplcis a kinde of Argument, where- 
in wee proccede from one particular , to proue 
AVA fa P another particular, by reaſon of ſome Sh 

ON that is berwixt chery, as thus « Gad did not pu- 
niſh the Ninivites becauſe they repented : Ergo, Hee will not 
puniſhys if we repent, God did not let to plague King Daxid 
for aduiteric : £rge, He will not letto plague any other King 
for commitring the ſame offence, | 

t# herein differeth this kinds of eArgument from the reſt? 

Fhis kinde of Argument differeth in forme from all che rcft - 
before taught, for a Syllogiſme proceedeth- from the generall 
kinde to the ſpeciall kinde, or otherwiſe. An Enthimeme imi- 
eating a Syllogiſme, recireth in bis Antecedent the cauſe of the 
Concluſion. Againe, an InduQion out of many particularities 
gathereth ao ynjuerſalitie, none of which things is to be found 
in an Example, proceeding onely from one particular to ano- 
ther like particular, Notwithflanding eArifotle ſaith, that it 
may be reduced partly to an induQion, and partly to a Syllo- 

iſme: for in taking the firſt particular, you may by an yoper- 
te& induRion inply an vniuerſall Propolition, - And fo from 
that yniverſall Propoſition to proceed by order of Syllogiſme, 
ynto the other particular implyed in the canclufion of the Ex- 
ample,as in this Example: [das died euill : Ergo, Plate allo 
died evil{ + it may be firſt reduced into an voperfet InduQion 
thus : [ndas dyed evill,, becauſe hee was the author of Chriſts 
death, and did not repent :-Ergo, Eucry man that was author 
of Chriſts death, ad did not repent, died cuill. Into a Syllos 


- giſme thus: Every man that was author of Chrifts death, and 


did nor repent, died evill;bur Pilate was author ef Chriſts death, 
and did notrepent : Ergo, Platedied evill, 


Whereto ſernes this kinde of reaſoning by Example? 
EE Exams» 
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Ergo, Euery whole is more then his pare. Alſo this principle, 
Euery ſenſible body endued with reaſon, is apt to learne, may 
be proued thus : This man is apt to learne ; and that man is apt 
to learne, and ſo of thereſt: Ergo, Eucry ſenſible body cndued 
 withreaſon,is apt'to learne, 


CHAP. XXII. . 

Of an Enthimeme, ; 

Hat iz an Enthimeme ? 1 

An Enthimeme is an vnperfe& gps, | 

made for hafte or ſpeede, of two Propoſitions p 

only, (that is Jof one of che Premifles,calledin f, 

Wo this kinde of argument the Anrecedent, and of f, 
the concluſion,calledheere the Conſequent : for the other of 
the Premiſſes being ſuppoſed to be true and well knowne, is 

lefc out of purpoſe, as a thing ſupesfluous, and not needfull to b 

be recited, and ſometime the Maior is left out, as thus : Vo- k 

luptuouſneſle is not perpetuall nor proper, it is not therefore Ws 

the chiefe felicitie : and ſometime the Minor is left out, as C 

heere : Euery good thing maketh his poſleſſor the better, ther» e 

fore voluptuoulnefle is not good, jo 

How ſpall aman know when the Maior or Minor # left ont? t} 

It is cafie to know which of the Premiſſes is left our by this _ 

meanes: for if the Subie& of the Antecedent'and of the Con- g 

ſequent be alone, then the Maior is left out, bur if they bee be 

not all one, but diuers, then the Minor is left out, as you may tl 

ſeein the two laſt examples, and the part lacking, being redu- WM 

ced together with thereft into Syllogiſme, will quickly ſhew je 

the truth or falſehood of the Argument, Fl 

From whence are ſuch kindes of Argument: py a 

They are gathered fer the moft part from fignes, which if 4 

they be neceſſarie, then the Enthimeme-alſo- is neceſlarie , as a 


thus : The woman giueth milke : Ergo, ſheehath had a. childe, | 
or is with childe ;. if the fignes be probable, rhen the Enthi- 4 
meme is alſo probable, asrhus : This nian is a night-gadder: at 
Erge, he is athiefe, | 
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CHAP, XXv. 
Of an Example. 


KPSB Hat an Example ? | 
e/P2B AnExamplcis a kinde of Argument, where. 
AW in wee proceede from one- particular , to proue 
another particular, by reaſon of ſome S 
hp that is berwixt chem, as thus : Gad did not pu- 
- Niſh the Ninivites becauſe they repented 3 Ergo, Hee will not 
puniſhys if we repent, God did not let to plague King Dawid 
for aduſteric : £rge, He will not ler to plague any other King 
for committing the ſame offence, | 
therein differeth this kinde of eArgument fromthe reſt? 

Fhis kinde of Argument differeth in forme from all the reſt 
before taught, for a Syllogiſme proceedeth- from the generall 
kinde to the ſpeciall kinde, or otherwiſe. An Enthimeme imi- 
rating a Syllogiſme, reciceth in his Antecedent the cauſe of the 
Concluſion, Againe, an InduQRion out of many particularities 
gathereth ao vniuerſalitie, none of which things is to be found 
in an Example, proceeding onely from one particular to ano- 
ther like particular, Notwithflanding eArifotle ſaith, that it 
may be reduced partly to an induQtion, and partly to a Syllo- 

iſme: for in iis the firſt particular, you may by an yoper- 
te induRion imply an vniuerſall Propoſition, - And fo from 
that yniverſall Propoſition to proceed by order of Syllogiſme, 
ynto the other particular implyed in the conclufion of the Ex. 
ample,as in this Example : [ndas died euill : Ergo, Prlate allo 
died cuill : it may be firſt reduced into an ynperfeRt InduQtion/ 
thus : /udas dyed evill, becauſe hee was the author of Chriſts 
death, and did not repent ::Ergo, Eucry man that was author 
of Chriſts death, anddid nox repent, died cuill. | Into a Syllo- 
rw thus: Every man that was author of Chriſts death, and 

id not.repent, died euill;bur P:late was author ef Chriſts death, 
anddid notrepent : Ergo, Plate diedevill, 


Whereto ſernes this kinde of reaſoning by Example? 
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Examples arc very goodin all mora!l matters, to perſwade, 


or diflwade. 
What i to be obſerned in reaſoning by way of Example? 

You muſt in any wiſe be ſure that the fimilitude or likeneſſe 
of the particulars doe make to the purpoſe which you intend, 
and that it be the very cauſe why the Predicate of the Antece- 
_ dent propetly belongeth to the SubicR, for otherwiſe the ar- 
gument is not geod; for if you ſhould reaſon thus ; /u#da:s died 
euill : Frgo, Peter died evill: becauſe they were both ſinners: 
for their likenes in this behalfe is not the cauſe that ud died 
evill, bur the cauſe before alledged, 

From whence ts this kinde of argument fetched ? 

From the places of Compariſon, asfrom the like, from the 
' -more, and frem the lefſe, of all which the generallrule or 


Maxime isthus: Inthings like, is like judgement or reaſon, 


as hath beene ſaid beforcin the Treatiſe of places. Thus farre 
- the foure principall kinds of reaſoning : now of the reſt, and 
it, 


CHAP, XXVI. 
_, Of the Argmeent called Serites. 
Hat us Sorites ? 


Sorites is a kinde of Argument proceeding 
2s ir were by certaine Sqgrace vnto the Cone 


 clufion, which is gathered. of many Propofiti« 
RD ons neceſſarily following one another, and are 
knit together, ſo as the Predicate of the firſt Propoſition is the 


Subic& of the ſecond, and the iPredicate of the ſecond the 
Subic& of the third, and ſo forth euen tothe laſt Propoſition, 
whoſe Predicate being ioyned to the SubieR of the firft Pro- 
pefition, doth make the Concluſion as thus : The Soule ofman 
doth meve it ſelfe : whatſoever mouerth it ſelfe, is the begin- 
ning of mouing : the beginning of moving hath no end, what- 
ſoeuer hathnoend, is inpectel : Ergo, the Soule of man is 


When 
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When is this kinde of Argument ſaid to be of force? 


When it is made of Affirmatiuc Propoſitions, wherein 
words of affinitic are necefſarily ioyned together, as when 
kindes general, differences, or properties, are joyned with 
thoſe ſFeciall kindes, of whom they are ſpoken,or when pro- 
per effeQs are ioyned with their proper cauſes: for if the Pro 
poſitions be cither Negatiue, or doe not neceſſarily hang to- 
| ont, then itis no good Argument, as in Negatiues ler this 

e your example: A Man is nota Lion, a Lionis aſenſible 
beaſt : Ergo,Man is not a ſenſible beaſt. Now of Propoſitions 
not hanging neceſlarily together, becauſe that proper effets 
are not ioyned with their proper cauſes, let this common ieft 


be your example: 


Whoſe drinkgth well, ſleepeth well, 

F hoſo ſleepeth well, ſinneth not, 

Whoſe fxneth not, ſhall be bleſſed : 

Ergo, #hoſo drinkgth wel, ſhall be blefſed. 


Which is no ary Concluſion , for much drinke is net 
alwayes the cauſcof ſleepe, nor flecping the cauſc of nor ſin- 


The Rhetoricians vſcanother kinde of Argument, called 
Gradatio, which is mych like to Sorites, ſauing that the ſub. 
ie& of thefirſt Propoſition is not rehearſed in the Con. 

'._ Clufion, for they vie it rather as an ornament of 
ſpeech, then as a proofe: as the yertue of 
Scipio wan him Fame , Fame get him 
Enemies, and his Enemies 
procured his 


death, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of, diners thay kinds of Arguments , and firſt of 4 Di- 
lemma, and what kinds it compre- 
bendeth, . 


Here be alſo other formes of Arguments, whereof 
[ome be Fallaxes, and ſome are good Concluſions, 
and they be theſe, Dilemma, Enumeracio, Sim- 
plex Concluſio, Subieftio, Oppoſitio, Vio- 
latio. | 

What is Dilemma ? 

Dilemma is an Argument made of two members, repug- 
nant one to another , whereof which ſocuer thou granteſt, 
thou art by and by taken , as thus: It is not good to marry a 
wife, for if ſhee be faire, ſhee will be common ; if foule,then 
lothſome : notwirhfſtanding, this is buca flipperie kind of ar. 
gument, vnleſſeboth the repugnant parts be ſuch, as neither 
of them can be turned againe vpon the maker of the Argu- 
ment, for then by conuerſion, the Dilemmas ſoone confurted, 
as for example, you may conuert both parts of the argument 
laſt recited, thus: It is good to marry a wife, for if ſhe be faire, 
ſhee ſhall not be Jothfome, if foule, then not common : much 
like to this is that captious Argument,owhich Protageras the 
Lawyer made againſt his Scholer Ewarhlus , who had coue- 
nanted tppay his Maſter a certayne ſumme of money at the 
firſt Sute or Aion that hee ſhould winne by pleading at the 
Law: whereupon his Maſter did afterwards commence an A- 
ion 2gainlt him , and in reaſoning with him of the matrer, 
made him this Ds/cmoma: Either (faith he) iudgement ſhall be 
giuen againſt thee, or with thee + if againſt thee, then thou 
muſt pay me by vertue of the judgement; if iudgement be gi- 
ven with thee,then thou muſt alſo pay me by couenant;which 
the Scholer immediately confurted by converſion in this ſort: 
Either(Gaith he)iudgemenrt ſhall be giuen with me,or againſt 
me ; if with me, then I ſhall be quit by Law; if againit me, 
then I ought to pay nothing by couenanr, 

| | What 
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What other intricate kinds of reaſoning are ſaid to be compre- 
hended under Dilemma ? | 

Diuers, whereof ſome be called Ceratins or horned Argu- 
ments, ſome Crocodolites, ſome Afſiftataps, ſome Plcud 
menons, | 

Define all theſe kinds, and gine examples. 

1 The horned Argument is, when by ſome ſubtile and craf- 
tie manner of queſtioning , we ſecke ro haue ſuch an anſwere, 
as We may take vantage thereof, as the Phariſcs did , when 
they queſtioned with Chrift, touching the payment of Tri- 
bure to Ceſar. 

2 The Crocodolite is, when being deceiued by ſome craf- 
tie manner of queſtioning, we doc admic that which our Ad- 
_uerſarie turneth againe ypon ys, to our owne hindrance, as in 

the fable of the Crocodile , Whereof this name Crocodslite 
proceedeth : for it is ſaid, That the Crocodile having taken a- 
way a child from his mother,reaſoned with her in this ſort; T 
wil deliver thee thy child againe,it thou wilc ſay a troth:whe- 
ther therfore ſhal I deliver Fim or not?The mother anſwered, 
Thou ſhalt not deliver him, and therefore of right thou ough- 
reſt to deliuer him. No, faith he,T will not deliuer him,to the 
intent it may ſeeme that thou haſt ſaid troth;and though thou 
haddeſt faid that T ſhould deliver him, yet I would not deli- 
ver him indeed, for making thee a lyar, 

3 Aſſiſtaton, is a kinde of caueclling, not confiſting of any 

ſure ground, as if a man did ſay, that hee doth hold his peace, 
or lyeth,or knoweth nothing;another by and by might cauill 
thereof in this ſort: Ergo, He that holdeth his peace, ſpeaketh, 
He that lyeth,faith rruth, He that knoweth nothing, knoweth 
ſomething. | 

4 Pſeudomenon , is afalfe or lying kinde of cauelling, as 

thus : The heauen couereth all things : Ergo, it conereth it 
ſelfe. Epimenides, being a Candiot Fimſe e, ſaid, That the 
Candiotes were lyers; the queſtion is, whether he faid true or 
not; for though hee ſaid true, and that the Candiotes were 
lyers, yetitis Pike, becauſe a Candior faid ir't Againe, if the 
Candiotes be no lyers, nor Epimeniaes is alyer, then he is to 
be beleeued. * Aa 2 How 
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How are the Fallaxes of theſe Captions Ar '£Hment:; to be ford 


1 
ont ?. 
The Fallaxes of all theſe kinds of captious Argume ntare p 
Dy OT  ſoone foundout, if we confider well the Rules betore taught, 
_ "0s touching the repugnances of Prepoſitions, as whether there 
be any ambiguitic in the Termes, and whether the ſelfe-ſame | 


Termes in the repugnit parts have reſpeR to one ſclie-thing, 
time,or place,or not:it is good allo to conſider the ſubliance, 
- quantitie,and qualitie of the Propoſitions : for inthe laft ex. 

ample,this ſaying,Candiores be lyers,is a Propoſition indefi. 
nite,and therefore is not of ſuch force,as to ſay,all Candiotes. 
be lyers, which is an yniuerſall Propoſition, for of particular | 
Premiſles nothing rightly followeth. In the other examples. | 
you ſhal find that there is ſome doubtfulnes in theTermes, ha- 
uing reſpeReither to divers things, to diuers times, or diuers, 
places,as to ſay, He holdeth his peace;when he ſpeaketh:Here: 
is doubrfulneſſe in theTermes, having reſpeR either ro divers | 
things, that is to ſay, as well to thole things, which he mea. 
neth to keepe in lence,as to thoſe words which hee vrrtereth: 
by mouth : ſo in this word, Suite, in the example of Protage. 

": r45,was doubtfulneſle, for that Protagoras meant ſome other: 
Suite, and not. that which he himſelfe commenced. 


CHAP. XXVIIIL. 


Of Ennumeration.. 


Þ Hat t Enumeration ? 
Y J; Enumeration is akind of Argument, where-- 
Bey in many things being reckoned vp and denied, 
AAS one thing onely of necefſitic remayncth ts be 
P©=<&<2 firmed, as thus:: Sith thou haſt this Horſe,ei- 
ther thoudidſt buy kim, or he came to thee by inheritance, or 
hee was giuen thee, or bred at home with thce , orelie thou 
| didItake him from thine encwy in time of warre ; or if none 
of theſe were, then thou muſt needs ficale him: bur thou nei- 
_ "ther boughteſt him, nerhe fell not ynto thee by inheritance, 
| NOX: 
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CHAP. XXIX, 
Of a ſimple Concluſion, 


Hat « a ſimple Concluſion ? 

A fimple Concluſion is no other thing,buts 
neceflary Enthymeme,in the which the Con= 
ſequent doth neceflarily follow the Antece- 

"We dent , as thus : Shee hath had achilde: Ergo, 
ſhee hath layne with a man. Fg 


CHAP, XXX. 
Of Snbieftiow, 


IG, £ Hat # Subiefion? | 
\ \&>\ v, WA Subicion is a queſtioning kinde of Argu- 
ee ment, in the which we confute each queſtion 
TD» with a reaſon immediatly following the ſame, 
Þ as thus : How is this fellow become ſo well 
moneyed 2? Had he any great Patrimonie left him? Noyfor all 
his Fathers lands were ſold, Came there any inheritance to 
him by diſcent any otherwiſe? No,for he was difinherited of 
al men.Came there any goods ynto him by Executorſhip, &c?- 
If then hee hath not beene enriched by any of theſe honeſt 
wayes, either he hath a golden Myne athome, orelle heeis 
come to theſe riches by ſome vnlawfull meanes, This argue 
ment fayleth when any principall partis left our, and there- 
fore diftereth not much from Enumeration betore recited. 


CHAP. 
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nor was giuen thee , nor bred yp at home with thee , noryert 
takea by thee from the enemy : it followeth therefore of ne. 
cefſitie that thou haſt tolne him. 
When is this kind of Argument to be confuted ? 
9 omg your Aduerſarie can prouc ary necefſarie partto be 
© OUt, OY. 
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CHAP. XX XI. 
Of Oppoſition, 


D Hat tv Oppoſition ? | 
& Oppoſition is a kind of Argument,made of 
ap Repugnant parts, wherein we reuert fromthe 
WW Oppoſite of the firſt Propolition, ynto the 
; ſame Propoſition againe , as thus : If I were 
in the Citic at ſuch time as this man was ſlaine in the Coun- 
, then I fluc him not; this Propoſition is now a funple _ 
Concluſion, and may be made an Oppoſition in this manner : 
' Tf I had beene in the Country at ſuch time, as you ſay , rhis 
man was flaine, then you might well ſuſpe& me to have ſlaine 
him : but fith I was not there at that time, there is no cauſe 
therefore why you ſhould ſuſpeR me. 2 


F A 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
Of Uulation. 


marty a Wife, becauſe that of marriage many times commerh 
the loſſe of children to our great ſorrow, yea,ratherit is good 
therefore to marry a Wife , to get other children for our 
comfort. Thus much touching the diuers kinds 
of reaſoning : now wee will treate of 
Fallaxes, or falſe Concluſions, 
and ſhew how to con - 
fure them. 


C 
vs, andnot for him, as thus : it is not good to f 
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Here endeth the fit Booke of Logicke, 
2%  .-- THR 
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STAFF, 
Of Confutation, 


Here be ſome that make two kinds of Con- 
| futation, the one belonging to Perſon, the 
other ts Matter.Confutation of Perſon ts 
done either by taunting, rayhng, rewari 
checke for pr rope bh amy abs hy 
F either by words, or ele by countenance, 
Seſture and ation: which kinds of Confw 
4 tation, becauſe it belongeth rather to'ſtof< 

fing then totrue order of reaſoning, 1 will leaue to ſpeaks thereof, 
dealing only with that Cofutation that bel:ngeth to Matter, which 
i two-fold, the one generall, the other ſpecial: it is generall, when 
wee affirme that the Argument faileth either 1n forme, in matter, 
or in both, Againe , the generall Confutation 1 aone three man- 
ner of wayes, that 14, either by denying the Conſequert by making 
diftinftion, or by inflance (that ts toſay ) by vringing in a contrarie 
Example. 

Shew when the/e three wayerareto bewſcd, 

If the Arguinent faile in forme, then wee muſt denie the 
Conſequent, | 


. Gine Examples. | | 
| | Diſcipline 
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Diſcipline is neceſſarie, butthe Ceremonies of CAoſer are 


Diſcipline, therefore the Ceremonies of Ado/es are neceſſary; 


here you muſt denie the Conſequeat , becauſe that of mcere 
particulars nothing followeth : and to be ſhort, when any 
Argument is made contrary to the rules of Figure and Mood 
before taught, the Conſequent is not good, and therefore to 


be denyed , as here : Euery couetous man doth violate the 


Lawes of liberalitie ; but cuery prodigall man doth violate 
the Lawes of liberalitie ; therefore every prodigall man is a 
couetous man : This Syllogiſme, being of the ſecond Figure, 
is made in Barbara, which Moode belongeth not to that Fi. 
gure: Butif the Argument faile in matter, that is, when either 
one of the premiſſes, or both are falſe, then it may be confu- 
ted aſwell b denying the ——_— be it Maior or Minor, as 
by vſing diſtintion: and te find out the falſeneſſe of the mat. 
ter, it is neceſſary alwayes to have reſpect to the Maxims of 
the places , from whence the proofe is fetched ; for they dee 
ſhew which Propolitions are true, and which are not; as for 
example in this Argument : No painted ſpeech becommeth 


Philoſophers: but eloquence ophes: Here the : Ergo, Elo- 


hos Phi : Here the Maior is to be 
denyed, becauſe it is 3 falſe jtion : for the true definition 
eons is to ſpeake wiſely, sptly, adornedly, and to the 


e,andnotto vic painted words vainely : Againe, whe- 

ippeth God the Creator, worſhippeth the true God ; 

the Turks worſhip God the Creator: Ergo,the Turks worſhip 

the true God : This Argument is to be denyed , becauſe the 

Minor is falſe; for no man can truely worſhip God the Cres- 

tor, vnlefſe he worſhip alſo Icſus Chriſt bs Sonne, which che 

Turks doe not, and therefore they worſhip a fayned 1doll, 
and not the true God. 

 Whenis diſtin Bliento be vſed? _ _ 

When either the words or matter is doubefull, 

ine examples of beth. 

All Verbs active doe fignific ation : but God vitd this 
Verbe Adtive, /ndurabo , in ſaying , 1 will barden Pharachs 
heart : Ergo, God did harden Pharaebs heart : here diflin&i- 

ol 


on is to be made ; for Verbs aQive haue divers ſignifications, 
according to the diuerſitics of the Tongues wherein they are 
vttered: for in the Hebrew Tongue, Verbs actiue doe ſigni. 
fie permiſſion or ſufferance, aſwell as a&tion ; as theſe words, 
I will harden Pharaobs heart (is as much to ſay) as I will ſuf- 
fer Pharaohs heart to be hardened ; likewiſe, whereas we fa 
in the Lords Prayer, Leade vs not into tempration,is as yo 
to ſay, as, Suffer ys notto be led into temptation. Againe, 
ambiguitic may be in this macter,as thus:No ſinnes foe, wo 
of God: but all men are finners; therefore no men are heard 
of God : here diſtin&tion is to be made berwixt penitent fin. 
ners, and impenitent : for God will heare the pevitent ſin- 
ner : although he will not heare the impenitent ſinner, 

When is Conf ation by inflance vſed ! | 

When the — chough it faile neither in forme, ner 


matter , yer it isneither ſo (irong , ner ſo probable, 
bur that a ſtronger and more probable may be made againſt 
it, 
Gune ex. | 
Whoſo killeth any Embaſſadors in their iourneying, doth 


violate the Lawes of Armes : but the French-men killed our 
Embaſlador iourneying to Spare : , the French-men in 
feng id riakets os Loreen of Acer Here ve che Mokes 
« man may anſwere by inſtance , thus : The Arbewians killed 
the Embeſſadors of the Lacedemonians , iourneying to the 
g of Perla, becauſe they went to procure his aide , to 
y the C: RE nike | ———— 
rxercept the H , going to the Ki the 
TI > pc ans wa of Armes , by doing 
which ſhould preſeruc their State and Common- weale. 


Bb CHAP. 
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180 The ſift Booke 
Heow are the Fallaxes of theſe captions Arguments tobe ferind 
ont ? | ; : 
The Fallaxes of all theſe kinds of captious Argume ntare - 
ſoone found out, if we conſider well the Rules before tatighe, 
touching the repugnances of Prepoſitions, as whether there 
be any ambiguitie in the Termes, and whether the ſelfe-ſame 
Termes in the repugnar parts hauereſpe& ro one ſel{e-thing, 
time,or place,or nor:it is good allo to conſider the ſubflance, 
quantitie,and qualitie of the Propoſttions : for in the laſt ex. 
ample,this ſaying,Candiores be 1yers,is a Propoſition indefi. 
nite,and therefore is not of ſuch force,as to ſay, all Candiores 
be lyers, which is an yniverſall Propofition, for of particular 
Premiſſes nething rightly followeth, In the other examples 
you {hal find that there is ſome doubrtfulnes in theTermes, ha-- 
uing reſpeRcither to divers things, to diuers times, or divers 
laces,as to ſay, He holderh his peace;when he {peaketh:Here 
is doubtfulneſſe in theTermes,hauing reſpect eithcr to diuers 
things, that is to ſay, as well ro thole things, which he mea- 
neth to keepe in falence,as to thoſe words which hee vtrtereth 
by mouth : ſo in this word, Suite, in the example of Protago- 
- FAS "NAS doubrfulnefle, for that Protagoras meant ſome other 
Suite, and not that which he himſelfe commenced, | 


CHAP. AXAVIIL 


of Enumeration,” 


Hat is Enumeration ? 
3 Enumeration is akind of Argument, where- 
J in many things being reckoned yp and denied, 
Y one thing onely of reccfhtie remayncth to be 
82D 2fhrmed, as thus : Sith thou haſt this Horſe,ei- 
ther thoudid(t buy hjm,or he came to thee by inheritance, or 
hee was giuen thee, or bred at home with thee, orclſe thou 
didiicake him from thine encwy in time of warre ; or if none 
of theſe were, then thou mult nceds fleale him; but thou nei- 


ther boughteſt him, nor he fell not ynto thee by inheritance, 
nor 


| of Lopicke, - 
nor was giuen thee , nor bred yp at home with thee, nor yet 
taken by thee from the enemy : it followeth therefore of ne. 
ceſſicie that thou haſt ſtolne him, - / 
When ts thus kd of Argument to be confuted ? 
| When your Aduerſarie can proue any neceſſarie part to be 
eft out. | | | | 


Of a ſimple Concluſicn. 
Hat us a ſimple pe {ITT ? 


A fimple Concluſion is no other thing, but a 
3 neceſſary Enthymeme,in the which the Con- 
La\£a/ap {quent doth neceflarily follow the Antece- 
VG AP dent, asthus : Shee hath had achilde: Ergo, 


ſhee hath layne With a man. 


CHAP. XXX 
Of Swubrettion, 


Hat « SubieGtion ? 

3 SubicQionis a queſtioning kinde of Argtt= 
ay ment, inthe which we confute each queſtion 
BY with a reaſon immediatly following the ſame, 
>@ as thus : How is this fellow become ſo well 


him by diſcent any otherwiſe ? No,for he was difinherited of 
al men.Came there any goods vnto him by Executorſhip, &c? 
If then hee hath not beene enriched by any of theſe honeſt 
wayes, either he hath a golden Myne at home, orellc heeis 
come to thele riches by ſome vnlawfull meanes, This argu 
ment fayleth when any princjpall partis lett out, and there- 
fore differeth not much from Enumeration betore recited. 


Aa 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Of Oppoſition.. 


2 Hat is Oppoſition ? 

> Oppoſition is a kind of Argument, made of 
2Y Repugnant parts, wherein we reuert fromthe 
W Oppolice of the firſt Propolition, vnto the 
0 ſame Propoſition againe,, as thus : If 1 were 
in the Citie at ſuch time as this man was ſlaine in the Coun- 
try, then I flue him not; this Propoſition is now a ſimple 
' Concluſion, and may be made an Oppoſition in this manner : 
If I had beene in the Country at ſuch time, as you lay , this 


man was ſlaine, then you might well ſuſpe& me to have ſlaine 


him : but ith 1 was not there at that time, there is no cauſe 


therefore why you ſhould ſuſpeA me. 


CHAP, XXXII, 
Of Vulation. 


> Hat « Violation? 

» Vuolationisakinde of Conciuding , more 
7 mecte to confure then to proue, whereby wee 
ſhew the reaſon of our aduerſarie, to make for 
| vs, and not for him, as thus : it is not good to 
marry 2 wife, becauſe that of marriage many times commeth 
the loſſe of children to our great forrow,yea,ratherit is good 

therefore to marry a Wife , to get other children for our 
comfort. Thus much touching the diuers kinds 
of reaſoning : now wee will treate of 
Fallaxes, or falſe Concluſions, 
and ſhew how to con - 
fute them, 


Here endeth the fift Booke of Logicke, 
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CHAP, I 
Of Confutation, 


$S 


Þ Here be ſome that make two kinas of Con- 
] futatron , the one belonging to Perſon, the 
> other te Matter.Confutation of Perſon us 

done either by taunting, rayling, renaring 
* checke fer checke,or by ſcornmg,and that 


| geſture and ation: which hinde of Confu- 
| VP 1ation, becauſe ut belongeth rather to ſcof= 
fing then to true order of reaſoning, 1 will leane to ſpeaks thereof, 
dealing only with that Cofutation that belengeth to Matter, which 
z5 two-fold, the one generall, the other ſpecial! : it is generall, when 
wee affirme that the Argument faileth either tn forme, inmatter, 


LS ==0© 


Po 


or in both. Againe , the generall Confutation 15 done three man- 


ner of wayes, that is, either by denying the Conſequent by making 
arſtinitoa, ox by inſtance (that is toſay ) by bringing in a comtrar ie 
Example, E he ons 

Shew when the/e three wayetare to bevwſed, 

If the Argument faile in torme, then wee muſt denie the 
Conlequent, 

Giue Examples, 

| Diſcipline 


either by words , or elle by countenance, 
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Diſcipline is neceſſaric, but the Ceremonies of CMoſerare 


Diſcipline, therefore the Ceremonies of Ado/es are neceſſary: 


here you muſt denie the Conſequent , becauſe that of meere 


particulars nothing followeth : and to be ſhort, when any 
Argument is made contrary to the rules of Figure and Mood 
bakes taught, the Corſequent is not good, and therefore to 
be denyed , as here : Euery couetous man doth violatethe 
Lawes of hberalitie ; but cucry prodigall man doth violate 
the Lawes of liberalitie; therefore every prodigall man is a 
couetous man : This Syllogiſme, being of the ſecond Figure, 
is made in Barbara, which Moode belongeth not to that Fi. 


gure : Butif the Argument faile in matter, thatis,when either 


one of the premifſes, or both are falſe, then it may be confu- 
ted aſwell by denying the falſe part, beit Maior or Mittor, as 
by vſing diſtinction: and co find outthe falſcneſſe of the mar- 
ter, it 15 neceſſary alwayes to haue reſpect to the Maxims of 
_ the places, from whence the proofe is fetched; for they doe 
ſhew which Propoſitions are true, and which are not; as for 
example in this Argument : No painted ſpeech becommeth 
Philoſophers; bur eloquence is painted ſpeech : Ergo, Elo- 


quence becommeth no Philoſophers: Here the Maioris to be . 
- denyed, becauſe it is a falſe definition : for the true definition 


of eloquence is to ſpeake wiſely, sptly, adornedly, and tothe 
purpole,and not to vie painted words vainely : Againe,whe- 
ſo worſhippeth God the Creator, worſhippeth-the true God ; 
the Turks worſhip God the Creator: Eygo,the Turks worſhip 
the true God : This Argument is to be denyed - becauſe the 
Minor is falſe; for no mian can truely worſhip God the Crea. 
tor, vnleſlc he worſhip alſo Icſus Chriſt his Sonne; which the 
Turks doe not, and therefore they worſhip a fayned Idoll, 
and not the true God. | 
When ts diſtin tion to be vſed? 
When either the words or matter is doubrfull, 
Gine examples of beth, 
All Vetbs active doe fignific ation: but God vſed this 
Verbe Active, [»dxrabo , 1n ſaying, I will harden Pharaohs 
heart : Ergo, God did harden Pharaohs heart : here diflinti- 


on 
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on is to be made ; for Verbs aQtiue haue divers hignifications, 
according to the diuerfities of the Tongues wherein theygge 
vtrered : for in the Hebrew Tongue, Verbs actiue doe ſ1gni- 
fie permiſſion or ſufferance, aſwell as a&tion ; as theſe words, 
I will harden Pharaobs heart (is as much to ſay) as I will fut- 
fer Pharaohs heart to be hardened , likewiſe, whereas we ſay 
in the Lords Prayer, Leade vs not into temptation,is as much 
to ſay, as, Sufferys notto be led into temptation. Againe, 
ambiguitic may be in this matter,2s thus:No {innes are heard 
. of God: bur all men are ſinners; therefore no men ate heard 


of.God : here diſtinftion is to be made betwixt penitent fin- 


ners, and impenitent : for God will heare the penitent {in- 
ner : although he will not heare the ifspenitent ſinner, 
When us Confutation by inſtance vſed ? 
When the Argument, though it faile neither in forme, nor 
matter , yet perhaps it isneither ſo ſtrong , nor ſo probable, 


but that a tronger and more probable may be made againſt. 


it. 

Gine example, 

Whoſo killeth any Embaſſadors in their iourneying, doth 
violate the Lawes of Armes : but the French-men killed our 
Embaſlador iourneying to Spare : Ergo, the French-men in 
ſodoing did violate the Lawes of Armes: Here to the Major 
a man may anſwere by inſtance, thus : Tl.e Athenians killed 
the Embaſſadors of the Lacedemonians , iourneying to the 
King of Perſia, becauſe they went to procure his aide, to 
deſtroy the Citie of Athens So likewiſe the Romanes did in- 
rercept the Legates of Hannibal, going to the King of the 
Macedonians for the*like intent ; and yet neither of theſe 
people did thinke to breake the Lawes of Armes, by doing 
that which ſhould preſerue their State and Common-weale. 
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Of ſpeciall Confutation, 


S 
ny falſe argument, by deteCting and ſhewing 
the Fallax thereof, naming the Fallax by his 
OW proper name. | 

What order deth AR1STOTLE obſerneintreating of [þe- 
ciall Confutation ? 

eAriſtotle firſt treateth in generall of all thoſe things that 
commonly-appertayne tothe diſputations of learned men, as 
firſt he treateth of an Elench,which is aſmuch to ſay as repre- 
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> "5 # ſpecial Confmation ? 
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henſion, then of Syllogiſmes, and of Diſputation , and alſo 


of the marks and ends of Sophiſtric, and whereto they tend, 
| How defineth he an Elench or Reprehenſion ? | 

Reprehenfion or Elench (faith he) is a Sy!logiſme, which 
gathereth a concluſion cotrary to the aſſertion of- the reſpon. 
dent, as if a man would detend AZedes not to loue her childe, 
| becauſe ſhe killed it, another might reaſon againlt him in this 
manner: cuery Mother loueth her child : bur Afedea is a Mo- 
ther : Ergo, eden loueth her child : the Concluſion of this 
Syllogifme is contrarie to the firſt Aﬀertion:and note here by 
the way, that there be two ſorts of Elenches,the one true,and 
the other falſe: it is ſaid to be true, when it rightly gatkereth 
a contrarie-concluſion to the reſpondents affcrtion:And falſe, 
when it faileth in any part requiſite to a true Elench:of which 
parts we ſhall ſpcake hereafter, when we come to treate of the 
Fallax,called Ignorance of the Elench, which is one of the fiue 
ends or marks wherunto Sophiftric tendeth,for a true Elench 
ſeemeth to belong vynto DialeCticall diſputation , rather then 
| to Sophilticall diſpntation. But now leauing to define a Syl- 
logilme, becauſe it hath beene defined before, and therefore 
not needfull here againe to be rehearſed, 1 will proceedeto 


Diſputation, 
CHAP 


Seciall Confutation is, when we confute a= 
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CHAP. III. 
Of Diputation : and how manifold it ts. 


Iſputation is a contention about ſome queſti- 
ontaken in hand, either, for finding out of 
truth, orclle for exerciſe ſake , and there be 


is called DoQtinall, becauſe it appertayneth 
| to Science. 
\ The ſecond is called DialeQicall, which belongeth to pro- 

bable opinion, | 

The third is called Tentatiuve,which ſerueth ro try another 
_ mans knowledge, in any kinde of Science. 

The fourth is called Sophiſticall, which tendeth onely to 
gecting. =o 

Gine examples of all theſe fonre kinds? 

TheDoGtrinal Diſputation vſeth no other but Syllogiſmes 
Demonſtratiue as this is, Whatſocuer hath reaſon, is capable 


of learning ; but Jehn hath reaſon : Ergo, John is capable of 


learning, DialeRicall Diſputation vſerh onely probable Syl- 
logiſmes, as the former example of Medea, Eucry Mother lo- 
ucth her child ; but AZedea is a Mother : Ergo, Medealoueth 
her child : againſt this another probable argument may bee 
made thus: Whoſoeuer killeth her child, loueth not her child: 
but Xedea killed her child : Er20, ſhee loued nor her childe, 
Tentatiue diſputation vſeth ſuch arguments as are made of 
the firſt common principles ofany ſcience,in which principles 
whoſo is ignorant, cannot be skilivilin that Science; asif a 
man would profeſſe Geometrie, and know not the definitions 
of a point, or pricke of a 5 WP "ay or of ſuch com. 
mon Maxims , as theſe are; the whole is more then his part : 
take cquall from equal, and cquall remai;-e, &c.ſhould quick- 
ly bewray his owne ignorance, 

. Sophiſticall difputatfon vſeth nothing bur deceitfull argu- 


foure kinds of diſputation, whereof the firſt. 


ments,or Fallaxes, whereof there be thirteene kinds. hereatrer 


ſet downe : but firſt I will ſhew you which be the fue Marks 
and Ends of Sophiftric, | 
EE. B b 2 CHAP, 
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: CHAP. 1111. 


Of the fine Marks and Eras of 
: Sophiſtrie, 


» R1isSTOTIE faith, That the fraudulent di{- 
A putation of the Sophiſter, rendeth alwayes to 
? oneof theſe flue Ends or Marks; that is,either 
by force of argument, to bring you into ſome 
abfurditie, which he callcth Elench:; that is to 
{ay,2 reprehenhon or reproofe,or elſe to make 
you to confefſe that which is manite{ily falſe, or to grant ſome 
Paradox , which is as much to ſay as an opinion contrary to 
all mens opinions : orto allow of incongrue ſpeech contrarie 
to the rules of Grammar, called in Latine, Soleciſmeas, or to 
admit ſome vaine repetition, called in Latine, N»gatio, 

Giue ex:mple of all theſe fine Marks. 

Of the firſt Marke,let this be your example:Ifin diſputing 
of Vertue, you haue perhaps granted, that the meditation of 
Vertue doth make a man fad, the Sophiſter will force you by 
argument, to denie againe that which you before granted, 
thus : All things that be contrarie, haue contrarie effects : 
bur it is propereo Vice to make the minde of man ſad: Ergo, 
Vertue maketh his minde glad : This kinde of reaſoning is 
more plainely taught before, when wee talked of Reduction 


by impoſhbilitie. 2/2 | 
_ Of the ſecond Marke,tet this be your example: Euery Dog 
hath power to barke; but there is a certayne Starre called the 
Dog:Ergo,that Starre hath power to barke.The Fallax of this 
argument conlifteth onely in the word Dogge, which is equi- 
yoke, as ſhall be declared more at large hereafter, when wee 
come to [{peake of thar Elench or Fallax, ' | 
Of the Paradox, which is the third Marke, let this be your 
example : The Sophitter will make you to grant, that arich 
and hoppy King is wretched , by force of argument, thus: 
Whofocuer is ſubject to fin, is wretched: bur all rich and hap- 
py Kings are ſubie& io finne : Ergo, all rich and happy Kings 
are 
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are wretched and miſerable :inthis is alfo a Fallax, becauſe 
that happineſle is ſpoken here in two reſpe&s, for there is 
worldly happinefle, and heauenly happinefle, 

Of the fourth marke called incongrvitie of ſpeech, I can 
hardly giue you any fit exawple in our natjue rongue, becauſe 
that our Engliſh AdieCtives doc not differ in Cate, Gender, 
and Number, and therfore I pray you content your felfe with 
this Latine example, for itis an eafermatter for an Engliſh- 
man to ſpeake falſe Latine , then falſe Engliſh: the Sophiſter 
will make you to allow of this falſe Latine, Maher ot cand:- 
4»s,by force of argument, thus : Omms homoeſt candidus, at 
mulier ef homo, ergo, mulier eft candians;the Engliſh whereof 
is thus : Euery man is white, but woman is man : Ergo, a wo. 
man 1s white : here this word white in the Latine is of the 


Maſculine gender, contrarie tothe Rules of Grammar , bur 


this may be very well referred to the Fallax, called forme of 
ſpeech, hereafter declared, | 

Of the fift marke called Nugation, let this be your exam. 
ple : The Sophiſter will make you to allow of this vaine repe- 
tition : Plato islearned, a man learned, by force of argument, 
thus: Plato is learned, but P/atoisa man learned : Ergo, Plato 

is learned; a man learned : here the premiſes and the con- 
cluſion are all one thing, and therefore contrarie to the 
Rules of Logicke, But leauing theſe things as fu- 
perfluous, and in my judgement ſeruing to 
' ſmall purpoſe, if T may ſo ſay without 
offence, I minde therefore now 
to returne to my matter 


frſt intended. | 
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CHAP. V. 


How t6 confute all manner of Elenches, or Fallaxes, 


whatſoencr they be, 


ar > I Very Fallax conſiſteth either in. words ot in 
KS things : and of thoſe that confiſt in wordes, 
©) therearein number f1xe, and of others confi- 
£44 ſingin things, there are ſeuen, fo as in all 
S—1/ there be thirteen, as I ſaid before, 
Which bethoſe ſixe that conſiſt in words ? 
Equivocation, Amphibologie, or doubtfull ſpeech, Con- 
iunRtion, Diuiſion, Accent, and Figure, or forme of ſpeech. 
Shew what theſe Fallaxes ba. «nd pine example;? 
Equiuocation is, when the deccit confifteth in the doubt- 
fulneſſe of ſome one word,hauing diuers hgnifications,as for 
example: Euery Dogge is a fenſible body, there is a certayne 
Starre called a Dogge : E7g0, That Starre is a ſenſible body : 
here the Concluſion is to be denyed,, becauſe this word Dog 


. hath diuers ſignifications: another example,the Prophet faith 


that there is no cuill in the Citie, but God doth it ; but there 
be horrible cuils in the Citie : : Ergo, God is the Auchor of &- 
ui!l: the Concluſion is to be denyed, becauſe in the Maior this 
word cuil} gnifieth puniſhment, and in the Minor it fhgnift- 
eth ſine : another example, W heſocuer loucth Chriſt, obter- 
ucth his Word,and is beloucd of the Father:but no body that 
breaketh the Law, obſerueth the Word of Chriſt ; therefore 
no body is beloued of the Father:here the Major is doubrfull, 


becauſe this voice, Word, may betaken either for the word 


of the Law,or clſe for the word of the Golpell, which the A- 


poſtles did cuer keepe, as Chriſt himſelfe faith, and therefore _ 


they were beloued of the Faiher , and fo conſequently cuery 
true Chriſtiav, that doth keepe the pure doctrine of Chriſt, is 
beloued of the Father:but the word of the Law laith, that e- 
uery one is curſed that abidethnot in all, 


Og or doubrtull ſpeech, is, when ſome whole 
{cntence 
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ſentence is doubrfull , and may be interpreted divers wayes, 
as the Oracle of Apollo, in faying, that (reſis paſſing the Ri- 
uer of Hats, ſhall ouer-throw a great Empire: by which O- 
racle was meant , that hee ſhould ouer-throw his owne Em« 
pire,and not the Perſian Empire, which by wrong conftruing 
that Oracle, he hoped to ſubdue. | 

Compoſition or Coniunction, is the ioyning together of 
things that are to be ſeuered, As for example, two and three Compeſitia, 
be eucn and odde, but fiue maketh two and three, therefore 
| five is both euen and odde : which kinde of argument is to be 
denyed, becauſe thoſe things are ioyned together , which 
ought to be ſcuered. | | | 

Diuihon is, when things are ſeucred, which ſhould be joy- 
ned together, as, all the wiſe men of Greece are {euen : Solon Diniſio. 
and Perianderare wile men of Greece,therefore Solon and Pe 
riawaer are ſeuen : herethe Conſequent is to be denyed, be- 
caule Solon and Periander are {euered from the reſt whereun= 
to they ſhould be ioyned, 

The Fallax of Accentis , whep words are not rightly and -x5 
ſimply pronounced, as when wee doe adde to, or take from a Accents. 
word, any aſpiration, letter, or ſyllable, and thereby alter the 
true Hgnification thereof, as this Latine word, Hara, fgnify- 
ing a Swines cote, being pronounced without H, doth figni- 
fie an Altar, In Engliſh let this be your example, Euery Hare 
is ſwift on foot, but this is a Hayer, (that is to ſay) acloth to 
drie Malt, theretore it is ſwift on foot, Of like ſort is this 
old jeſt of a Maſter,that ſaid to his ſeruant:Go,heate this Ca- 
| pons legge: who itmediately did cate it: then his Maſter be. 
ing angrie,ſaid,l bade thee heat it, withan h :no Sir (ſaid the 
Seruant) I did eate it with Bread. 'Likewite, this Fallax may 
chance by not obſeruing the right quantitie of ſyllables,in a- 
ny word, as Populus hauing o, long, is a Popple tree, but ha- 
uing o, ſhort, it ſignifieth a people. Or when a word vied In- 
terrogatiuely, is made to haue an Affrmatiue fignification,as 
for example: Carphas ſaid to Chriſt, Art thou a King ? Ergo, 

He confeſſed Chrilt to bea Kitg, Or when a word pronoun- 


ccd ironiouſly,is turned to good earneſt,in ſpeaking one thing 
and : 


d 's 
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and meaning another, as thus: My Maſter ſaid, Come hither, 
you honelt man:Ergo, He ſaid that I was an honeſt man; when 
indeed he called him Knaue, 

The Fallax of forme or manner of ſpeech may be diners 
wayes, as firſt, when words are talfly ſuppoled to be like ei- 
ther in lignification,inCaſe,or in Gender,or to be of one ſelfe 
Predicament,becaule they are likein termination,as Pocte,in 
Engliſha Poet, and Poema, in Engliſh a Pochie or Poeticall 
worke : theſe two words, becauſe they end both in «: Ergo, 
they are both of the Maſculine Gender, Alſo coloured and 
numbred are like in termination : Ergo, they are of one ſelfe 
Predicament,, and yetthe firft belongeth to the Predicament 
of Qualitie, and the other to Quantitie, Secondly, when a 
words vſed in one elfe argument, ſometime according to his 


' proper fgnification, and ſometime as a terme of Arte: as for 


example, God is euvery-where : every-Where is an Aduerbe, 
therefore God is an Aduerbe. A Mouſeeateth cheeſe, but a 
Mouſe is a ſyllable : Ergo, a ſyllable eateth cheeſe. Here 
Mouſe in the Maior hath his proper fignification, and inthe 
Minoris vicd as a terme of Arte: and the like is to be ſaid of 
the word Euery-where in the firſt example. Thirdly, whena 


' word hath not his proper ſignification, or is not yſed accor*+ 


ding to thetrue phraſe of ſpeech wherin it is vttered,as thus: 
Whatſocuer thou haſt not loſt,thou haſt Ril, but thou haſt loſt 
no Hornes : Ergo, thou haſt Hornes. Here this word,to loſe, 
hath not his proper ſignification, for wee are ſaid to loſe pro- 
perly that which wee had, and not that which wee neuer 
had. And finally, this Fallax is called the common 
refuge and receptacle of all ſuch kinde of $0. 
phiſtrie. Hitherto of the Fallaxes in 
words, now of the Fallaxes in 
things. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, VI, | | 
Ofthe Fallaxer in this 11h 


F theſe Fallaxes there be ſeuen kindes (that is 
to ſay) Fallacia Accidentis , a ditts ſecundum 
g quid, ad dillum Simpliciter, Ignoratio Elenchi, 
Petitioprinciph, Fallacia Conſequentis, Canſa 
pro non cauſa, Plura interrogata pro vne reſpon- 
ſ# + Which may be Engliſhed thus : The Fal- 
lax of the Accident,the Fallax of hack reſpeRive,in ſtead of 
ſpeech abſolute, ignorance of the Elench,Petition of the prin... 
ciple,a cauſe that is not the cauſe indeed, and mapy queſtions 
comprehended in one. | 
Dt fine what theſe be, and give examples. 

Fallacia Accidentis,may be divers wayes: as firſt, when any cr 
thing belonging only to the ſubRance of ſome thing, is attri- g,yz,. 
buted alſo to ſeme accident of the ſaid ſubſtance, and contra- 
| riwiſe as thus: Whatſocuer thou haſt bought, thou haſt eaten, 
but thou haſt bought rawe fleſh : Ergo, thou haſt eaten rawe 
fleſh : here the Conſequent is to be denyed, becauſe the Ma. 
ior hath reſpe&to the ſubſtance , and the Concluſion to the 
qualitie. Another example, What I am, thou art not,but Iam 
aman : Ergo, thou art none. Here in this the Maior hath re- 
ſpe to the qualitie, and the Concluſion to the ſubſtance. Se- 
condly, when Accidents are not rightly ioyned together, as 
when the qualities of the bodie are joyned with the qualities 
of the minde: as Homer is a Poct, and Homer is blinde: 
Erge, Hemer is a blinde Poet: heere the Concluſion is te be 
denyed,becauſe to be blindce,and to be a Poct,are divers qua 
lities, whereof the one belongeth to the minde, and the other 
to the body , and therefore are not rightly joyned together. 
Thirdly, as (CMelantthon ſaith) when an accidentall cauſe 
is made a principall cauſc,as thus: Elias was an holy Prophet, 
but Elias was clad with Camels haire : Ergo, I being clad 


with Camels hayre, am a holy Prophet, Here the Concluſion 
Cc ou is 
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is to be denied, becauſe to be clad with Camels haire, was not 
the cauſe of El:as holinefle. But me thinkes that this and ſuch 


like examples doe belong rather to the Fallax of (au/a pro now 
cauſa,( whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter thento the Fallax of 


the Accident, 


be, 


 Diflum ſecun- 
dum quid. 


Jo 
Ignoratio Elert- 
ci, 


The Fallax A ditto ſecundum quid ad diflum Simpliciter, 


chanceth when wee goe about to make a thing toſceme abſo- 


lute,thatis ſpoken in ſome reſpe&, orto bee in all, when it js 
þut in part, as a Moore hath white teeth: Ergo, a Moore is 
white, Againe, it may bee in reſpect, by reafon of time, place, 

erſon, compariſon, and ſuch like, Of time, as thus : I ſaw 


Tohn yeſterday, butT ſaw him not to day : Ergo, I did ſee him, 


and not ſec him. Of place thus: It is not good to buy and ſell 
in the Church : Ergo, it is not good to buy and (ell. Of perſon 
thus: A Magiſtrate may kill a Thiefe: Ergo, euery man may 
kill a Thicte, Of compariſon, thus : Riches are not good to 
him that cannot vie them : Ergo, Riches are not good, 

Hauing now to ſpeake of the Fallax , called the Ignorance ' 
of the Elench : Ithinke good to call againeto your remem- 
brance the definition of an Elench before briefly ſet downe, 
which is a Syllogiſme rightly gathering a Concluſion contra- 
ry to the aſſertion of the reſpondent, which contrarietie con- 
fſteth of foure principall points or reſpe&ts , whereof, if any 
be wanting, then the contrarietic is not perfect. - 

Which be thoſe fonre poynts ? FO 

Firſt, that it be to one ſelfe thing. Secondly, in one felfe re- 
ſpect. Thirdly, in one ſelfe manner. And fourthly, in or ac 
one ſelfe time:forif you be deceiued at any time by ſome fallc 


 Hlench, in thinking that ir rightly gatkereth a Concluhon 


| meere contrary to your aſſertion, when it is not ſo indeed, by 


reaſon that it faileth in ſome part requiſite and incident to a 


_rrue Elench : then jt may be rightly ſaid that you are deceiued 


by ignorance of the Elench, which Fallax, as Ariftorle ſayth, 
comprehendeth almoſt all others, and therefore hee maketh a 
long and obſcure definition of an Elench, rehearſing all the 
particulariti:s thereof, nothing apt to be-yttered in our Eng- 
ih Toygue, 
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Yet I pray you to gine examples of the foure chieſe pdints before 


mentioned. | 
Of the firſt, let this bee your cxample : foure is double to 


two, but not to three : Ergo, foure is double and not double; 
this is nor to one ſelfe thing. Of the ſecond thus : This piece 
of timber is double in length ro that piece, but it is not dou. 


ble to the ſame in breadth : Ergo, it is to one ſelfe thing, both 


double, and not double to one ſelfe thing, but not in one ſelfe 
reſpe&t. Of the third thus: This Prince ruleth mightily , but 
not mercifully : Ergo, heruleth, and not ruleth ; this is not in 
like manner. Ofthe fourth thus : I ſaw /ohn yeſterday, bur 
. not this day : Ergo, 1 ſaw him, and ſaw him not ; this is not in 
one ſelfe time, And all theſe foure wayes in mine opinion are 
comprehended in the ſecond point; which is when any thing 
is ſpoken not abſolutely, bur m diuers reſpe&s : wherefore,it 
differeth not much from the Fallax of ſpeech reſpectiue before 
declared, fauing that this Fallax is more general], and cotm- 
prehendeth more kinds of Fallaxes then that doth. 

Petition of the Principle is, when the Antecedent doth not 
proue the conſequent, which chanceth moſt commonly three 
manrer of wayes: that is, eyther when the proofe is as little 
knewne,as the thing that is to be proued, Secondly, when the 
proofe is lefſe knowne then the thing to be proued, Thirdly, 
when the proofe, and the thing to be proued, doe nor differ, 
but is all one ſpeech, fignifying one ſelfething, called of the 
Greekes T autologia, | | 

Giue example of theſe three wayes. 

Of the firſt thus : The Sunne moueth not, but ſtandeth Rill 
in the middeſt of heauen, giuing light to all the world : Ergo, 
the earth is moueable; or thus : The Heauens are not made of 
Elementall matter, ſubie& to corruption : Ergo, the Heauens 
are incorruptible. Heere in both theſe examples the Antece- 
dent is as doubrfull as the Conſequent, and therefore proo- 
neth nothing. Of the ſecond way thus : Euery ſenſible bodie 


: . 4 . 
Petitio prin- 
cipy, 


ſometime ſleepeth: Ergo, Man ſometime fleepeth. Heere it is 


more to be doubted whether all ſenſible Bodies, all Beaſtss, 


Fowles and Fiſhes, doe ſometimes fleepe or not, then whe- 
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ther man doth ſometime ſleepe: for it is aneafier- matter to 

know the nature and propertie of one ſpeciall kinde, then of 
_ all, or many kindes. Ofthe third way thus : /ohnis learned: 

Ergo, lohn 1s learned. The ſoule doth live euer : Ergo, it is im- 

mortal. 

L The Fallax of the Conſequent chanceth two manner of 
Fallacia Conſe- wayes, that is, eyther when we thinke the Conſequent to be 
quentis, A op ; 

| conuertible with the Antecedent, butirt is not ſo in deede, 
or elſe when we thinke, that vpon the contrary of the Ante- 
cedent, the contrary of the Conſequent mult needes alſo 
follow, 


Ginue examples of both theſe wayes, 2 
This 15a man : Ergo, it is a ſenſſble body: now if I would 


hereof by conuerſion conclude thus: it is a ſenfible body: Er. 
go, itis a man:this were no good Conſequent; for euery ſenfi- 
ble body is not a man. Likewiſe,when it rayneth, the ground 
is wet: Ergs, when the ground is wet, it rayneth ; for theſe 

| ſpeeches are not conuertible, Of the ſecond way thus : Itis a 
man : Ergo, It is aſenſible body. It is no man : Ergo, it is no 
ſenſible body, Heere you fee that this Propoſition, It is no 
man, is the contrary of the firſt Antecedent, which ſaith, It is 
aman, Of which contrary , the contrary of che Conſequent 
doth not neceflarily follow : for though it bee no man, yet it 

may bee ſome other ſenſible bodic. This Fallax comprehen- 
deth all ſuch falſe Arguments, as doe not obſerue the Rules 
of right and true Conlequents before giuen, 


bt The Fallax of on cauſa pro cauſa, is , when that thing is 
Cauſapronos made to be the cauſe of the Conclulion,which is not the cauſe 
cauſa, in deede: as Wine is naught, becauſe it will make a man 


drunke. Of which drunkennefle, Wine is not the cauſe , but 
the intemperance ofthe man,and his immoderate vſe thereof; - 
for many things that be good of themſelues may be abuſed, 
yea, cuen the ltbertie of the Goſvell, and yet the doctrine of 
the Golpell is not cauſe thereof, but the malice of man abu- 
E-:--7 ſing the ſame. 
Para mterroga* The ſeuenth and lat Fallax, is when vnaduiſedly, and 


_ TtTamovunore- T5 » 
ſora, —Withoutvling any diſtinion, you make an. anſwere to many 
| queſtions, 
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queſtions, as though they were but one; as for example, The 
Sophiſter, ſeeing two men ſtanding together, whereof the 
one is blinde, and the other hath his fight, will aske you, 
perhaps, whether they ſee,or not; whereunto if you anſwer di. 
rectly, eyther yea, orno, you are by and by taken: forif you 
ſay that they ſee,then you grant that the blind man alſo ſceth; 
and if you ſay, that they doe not lee,then you grant, that hee 
which ſeeth, is blinde ; bur if you anliwere, that the one ſeeth, 
and the other not , you ſhall by ſuch diftintion eafily auoyd 
the Sophiſters cauillation : for divers queſtions huddledap in 
one, doe alwayes require diuers anſweres, And thus Iend, 

with the order of confuting all falſe Elenches , and Fal- 
laxes; the knowledge whereof is very neceflary, 
for the maintenance of the truth, which God 
loueth, who is the fountaine of all truth, 
yea, ahd yery truth it ſelfe ; to whom 
be all hononr,glory and prayſe, 
world without end, 


eAmen, 


FINIS, 
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